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PREFACE. 



The present Treatise is intended as an introduction to 
the study of the DiflTerential and Integral Calculus, but 
will be found to contain what it is necessary to know in 
order to pass on to the subjects which presume a know- 
ledge of the Calculus. 

I have endeavoured to make this book suitable not 
only for the mathematical student, but also for men like 

, engineers and electricians who require the subject for 
practical applications, to whom even a slight knowledge 
of the notation and methods of the Calculus is becoming 
more and more indispensable. 

Hitherto in this country the influence of Newton, 
although the inventor of Fluxions, has been employed 
to delay the study of this subject and make a know- 

' ledge of it the privilege of a select few; my object in 
writing this treatise has been mainly to present the 

i subject in as simple a manner as possible, in order to 
encourage a larger number of students to cultivate it. 

( With the object of keeping the size of the book within 

reasonable limits, it is assumed that the reader has 
already acquired a knowledge of the elements of Algebra, 
Trigonometry, and Coordinate Geometry, as given, for 
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instance, in the treatises of Hall and Knight, J. B. Loc 
and C. Smith ; accordingly I have at once proceeded 
the operation and application of Differentiation with i 
little preliminary explanation as possible. 

I have followed the recent American treatises on th 
subject of Rice and Woolsey Johnson, Byerly and J. \ 
Taylor, in introducing the notion of Time as an ind 
pendent variable, and the associated ideas of velocii 
and acceleration, in order to afford illustrations of tl 
use of the Calculus ; this is after all only a return to tl 
Method of Fluxions as invented by Newton, and carrie 
out by Maclaurin and other writers in this countr 
until supplanted by the notation of the Differentia 
Coefficients of the foreign mathematicians. 

The Doctrine of Fluxions is a useful and rigorou 
method of presenting the elementary ideas of the floi 
of varying quantities, and is employed in the treatise 
of Rice and Woolsey Johnson under the name of th 
Method of Rates ; but the notation for a fluxion, f o 
instance x the fluxion of aj, though easily written i 
difficult to print, and has the inconvenience of no 
indicating the independent variable, so that the notatioi 

of Leibnitz, ^ instead of Xy is now used almost uni 

versally in printed books ; and to economise space, thij 
notation it is now proposed to print in the form dxjdt 

The chief novelties in the present work consist, first 
in carrying on the subjects of the Differential and oi 
the Integral Calculus together, instead of> as is usual; 
completing the Differential before passing on to the 
Integral Calculus ; secondly, in the use of the hyperbolic 
functions in conjunction with the ordinary circular 
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trigonometrical functions, as thereby an exact analogy is 
preserved, which is not apparent when only the exponen- 
tial and logarithmic functions are employed. 

The notation of sinh, cosh, tanh, etc, to denote the 
hyperbolic sine, cosine, tangent, etc., has been employed, 
in accordance with what appears to be now the most 
universal custom. 

I have ventured also, on the grounds of symmetry, 
to introduce the inverse hyperbolic functions, and, fol- 
lowing Ferrers and Byerly, to denote them by sinh'^ 
cosh"\ tanh"^ etc., by analogy with sin~^, cos"\ tan"^ 
etc.; this idea of symmetrical symbolism will be found 
indicated in Bertrand's Integral Calculus, Chapter I., but 
has not been pursued apparently because of the lengthi- 
ness of the notation there employed, namely, sect, sin 
hyp., sect, cos hyp., sect, tang hyp., etc., instead of the 
above. 

By the use of the direct and inverse hyperbolic func- 
tions in conjunction with the direct and inverse circular 
functions, the Calculus is in my opinion considerably 
simplified; and the student is led on more naturally and 
readily to the consideration of the elliptic and other func- 
tions. The consideration of these last functions is how- 
ever beyond the scope of the present treatise. 

To exhibit more clearly the analogy and symmetry 
between the circular and hyperbolic functions, I have 
made a digression in Chapter I. on the formulas of the 
addition equation (as it may be called by analogy with 
elliptic functions) of ordinary trigonometry, showing 
how the formulas may all be deduced from a single 
figure, with the corresponding relations of the hyperbolic 
functions. 
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or ambiguity could arise, and thereby some economy < 
space has been obtained. 

A few pages of explanation of the simplest DifFerei 
tial Equations which occur in Dynamics and Electricit 
have been added; while the illustrations of Chang 
of the Variable have been chosen from among the mos 
typical differential equations; and it is hoped that thi 
slight sketch will enable the student to solve an ordir 
ary differential equation which may come in his way. 

The greater part of the diagrams have been redraw: 
by Mr. A. G. Hadcock, who has again helped me in th 
revision of the proof sheets and the preparation of th 
Index. 



Woolwich, 

March, 1891. 
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DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 



CHAPTER I. 

DIFFERENTIATION. 

1. Introduction. Constant and Variable Quantities. 

The Calculus to be developed in the present treatise is 
the method of reasoning applicable to variable quantities 
in a state of continuous change. 

We call quantities variable when they change gradu- 
ally by increase or decrease ; on the contrary constant, 
when they remain unchanged while others change. 

Thus the abscissa and ordinate of points on a parabola 
vary, while the parameter remains constant. 

Again, the distance of a railway station from the 
terminus, or the latitude and longitude of a rock, of a 
lightship, or of an observatory, are constant quantities. 

But the distance of a railway train from the terminus, 
or the latitude and longitude of a steamer or traveller 
are variable quantities. 

Constant quantities are generally represented algebra- 
ically by the first letters of the alphabet, such as a, 6, c, 
. . ., or A, B,G,.. ., or a, )8, y, . . . ; while variable quantities 
are represented by the last letters, ... t, u, v, w, x, y, 0, 
or ... X, 7,Z,or ... ^, 17, f. 
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2. Definition of a Function; and of Independent and 
Dependent Variables. 

One variable quantity, denoted by y or i{x), is said to 
be a, function of another variable quantity, denoted by x, 
when the value of y or i{x) depends on the value of x. 

The variable x, called the independent variable or 
argument, is one to which any value may be arbitrarily 
assigned. 

The variable y or i(x), called the dependent variable, is 
one of which the value is determined, when the arbitrary 
value of the independent variable x has been assigned. 

We may use the notation ix instead of i(x) when the in- 
dependent variable consists of a single term like x. 

Thus x^, a?, a?*, ..., x^, ^x, J^x, sinoj, coscc, tana?, cotcc, 
sec a:, cosecjr, versa, sin"^aj, cos'^a;, tan"^a;, cot"^a;, sec"^a5, 
cosec'^a;, vers'^aj, a*, expa;, coshoj, sinha;, tanhaj, ... log a;, 
cosh'^a;, sinh"^aj, tanh~^aj, ..., all denoted generically by 
fa;, and most of them presumably familiar to the student, 
are simple functions of x, which we shall require hereafter. 

We proceed to differentiate them, that is to find the 
differential coefficient, which is defined as follows : — 

3. Definition of a Differential Coefficient. 

If faj denotes any function of a variable quantity x, 
and if f(aj+A) denotes the sanie function of aj+fe when x 
receives a small increment h, then the limiting value of 

f(a;+fe)-fa; 
h ' 

when h is indefinitely diminished, is called the differential 
coefficient of fa; with respect to x, and is denoted by 

dfa; «, 
—r- or I X. 
ax 
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This definition may be conveniently expressed as 

dx'~ h 

(It) being the abbreviation employed to denote the limit- 
ing value, as A is mdefinitely diminished and ultimately 
becomes zero. 

Since t(x+h) —tx is the increment of ix corresponding 
to the increment h of x, therefore 

i,f(aj+fe)— fa; 

^^^—j — 

is the ultimate ratio of the corresponding increments of 

ix and x, denoted by dix and dx, and called the differ- 

dix 
entiala of ix and x] and thus ^t—» measures the rate of 

increase or growth of ix ; while -^^ t^ represents 

the average rate of increase of ix from xio x+h. 

The chief object at the outset of our subject is the 
determination of the differential coeflScients of functions, 
and the application of them to the discussion of the 
geometrical and analytical properties of the functions. 

The algebraical difficulty in the determination of the 
differential coefficient lies in the reduction of its original 

indetermimate form tt to a determinate limit* 

(Hall and Knight, Higher Algebra, chap, xx.) 
The name derivative or derived function is sometimes 
used instead of differential coefficient 

The differential coefficient Px of a function of fx may 

be supposed to derive its name from being the coefficient 

which turns the differential of x into the differential of ix, 

(Wicksteed, The Alphabet of Economic Science, p. 32.) 
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4. Differential Coefficient or Derivative of x^. 

From the definition of a diiferential coeflSeient in § 3, 

dx ^^+h—x _^ 
dx h 

dx^ ^. {x+hf-x^ J) 
dx" h ~0 

"^*~~^r— 

= \i{2x+h) = 2x, 

dx" h ""0 

..^xVi+^xh^+h^ __0 
~ hT 

= lt(3a;2 + ^xh + h?) = 3x^ 

dx^, {x+hy-^x^ _0 
dx" h "0 

AM+6x%^+4:xh^+¥_0 
„lt - - 

= lt(4ic8 + 6x% + ^xh? + h?) = 40^. 

And generally, when ti is a positive integer, 

dx"" . {x+hy-x'' _0 
dx" h "0 

(and expanding by the Binomial Theorem) 

"^^ K "0 

By assuming the convergency of the Binomial Theorem 
we can make the same proof hold for showing that the 
differential coefficient of x'^ with respect to x is qixP''^, 
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where n represents any constant number, whether 
integral, fractional, positive or negative. 

But without using the Binomial Theorem or assuming 
its convergency, a proof may be given as follows : — 

(i.) Suppose n a positive integer, and denote aj+A 
by x^ ; then 

dx x^—x 

(and then by Division) 

=lt(«i**-i+aJVH...+ic'*-2a;i+aj^-') = na:"-S 

when h = 0, and therefore Xj^ = x. 

(ii.) Suppose Qi a positive fraction p/q, where p and q 
are positive integers; and put x = z9, x^ = z^\ then 

(XiX CC-i ~~ X 

=lt^^"^^ 

(dividing out z^—z from numerator and denominator) 

_^ ^z^-'+z^P-H+ ,.. +z^zP-^+zP-^ 
Zj^-^+z^^-^z+ ... +z^2^-^+z^-^ 

qz^'^ q 
(iii.) Suppose n any negative number — m; then 

dx^ _ l A""*— ^""^ _ — It^i*" — jr*" 1 
do; a?i— a; aji— a; iCi"*x*^ 






= — ma;~'^"^ = 'na3'*"^; 



so that -1— = 710?**"^ universally, where n denotes any 
constant quantity. 
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ExaTYiplea, — 1. Determine from the definition the d.c. 
(differential coefficient) with respect to ai of 

Jx, x\ aj», iB*, «*,«*, ^ ^' ^' a?* S»' <^+^)**' 

©"- St' Si? »+'»+-'+•■• • 

2. Give a rigorous proof that the differential coefficient 
of x'^ with respect to x is ^^ x^'^. 

5. Oeometrical Interpretation of Differentiation. 




In Figure 1 the coordinates of a point P, referred to 
axes Ox and Oy at right angles, are denoted by x and y^ 
where OM=x, MP = y; and in general, in the vertical 
elevation of an object, x is measured positive to the right, 
and negative to the left, y is measured positive upwards, 
and negative downwards; or, on a map or plan, Ox is 
drawn to the east, and Oy to the north. 
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Then the equation y=faj represents some curve AFB^ 
the assemblage of pomts whose coordinates satisfy this 
equation; so that if OM=^x, then MP = ix; the curve 
APB is now called the graph of the function tx 
(Chrystal, Algebra I., chap. xv.). 

If Mm=h, then Om=x+h, 

and ' mp = {(x+h), Itp=^i{x+h)'~{x; 

so that nx + h)-ix = J^ = tan RPp. 

Now if the angle xTP is denoted by •^, then since the 
direction of the tangent TP is the ultimate direction of 
the chord Pp when the point p has approached in- 
definitely near to P, therefore 

tan ^ = lt tani2Pp = ltp^ 

^.iix+h^ — ix dix «, dy , ,, 

since y = ix. 

By giving x a decrement h as well as an increment A, 
we may define a differential coefficient by the relation 

dix 

dx "*" 2h 

which is sometimes more elegant and useful than the 
definition in § 3, to which it is ultimately equivalent. 

Figure 1 shows that dy/dx or tan ^ is positive if y 
increases with x, but that dy/dx is negative if y dim- 
inishes as X increases; and thus dy/dx is zero at the 
turning points, such as J? or (7, where y from increasing 
begins to diminish, or from diminishing begins to increase. 



^^ f(a;+^)-f(g;--^) 
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At J?, y is said to have a raaxmmmx value, and at (7 a 
minimum value ; and in each case dy/dx = 0. 

Thus to discover the maximum or minimum value of 
y, a function of oj, we must first find the values of x 
which make c/2//cZaj = 0. 

Afterwards we must determine whether, as x increases 
continually, dy/dx changes from positive to negative, in 
which case y has a w^aodmum value ; or whether dy/dx 
changes from negative to positive, in which case y has 
a minimum value ; we shall return to this subject here- 
after, although the present application to simple cases 
is easy. 

Thus ax — x^ has a maximum value Ja^ when x = ^a 
(fig. 33); and 2aj* — 9x^+12x— 3 has a maximum value 2 
when x = l, and a minimum value 1 when x = 2 (fig. 29). 

Imagine the curve ABC to be a road, and dx a small 
horizontal forward step, dy the consequent vertical step ; 
then dy and therefore dy/dx is positive if the traveller 
is ascending, and dy and dy/dx is negative if the traveller 
is descending, supposing dx always positive. 

At the turning points, such as the top of a hill or the 
bottom of a valley, where y is a maximum or minimum, 
dy/dx = 0. 

The road is steepest where dy/dx has its maximum 
numerical value, and then the diflferential coeflScient of 
dy/dx will be zero. 

We may call tan \[r or dy/dx the gradient of the road, 
the ascent being dy/dx feet vertical for one foot hori- 
zontal ; or otherwise expressed, as on railway plans, the 
gradient is 1 in cot yjr or dx/dy, meaning 1 foot vertical 
for dx/dy feet horizontal. 
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6. The Tangent and Normal of a Curve, 
If x\ y' are the coordinates of any point P' on the 
tangent TPF" to the curve APB at P (fig. 1), then 

fc-M- " ^-.-|(«--«). 

the equation of the tangent TP. 

TM is called the aubtangent, and if (? the subnormal 
at P ; P(r being the normal at P, drawn perpendicular 
to the tangent through P. Therefore 

TM =y cot \fr = ydx/dy ; MO=ytan\fr=ydy/dx. 
If T is to the right of M, tan ^ is negative, and 

MT= — ydx/dy, OM = — ydx/dy. 
Also the equation of the normal OP at P is 

Let us apply these principles to some simple curves, 
the graphs of (i.) y=a;^ (ii.) y = x^, (iii.) y=x'\ 
(iv.) y^=a?. 

(i.) y=x^, Si parabola (fig. 2 i.). 

Here dy/dx = 2x ; so that the equation of the tangent is 
y" ^y = 2x{x' —x) ; which, since y = x^, may be written 

2icx'=y'+y,ov ,-— ^ =1. 

Thus OT=\x, TM=\x, and therefore T bisects Oi/. 

x' V 
The equation of the normal is k-^-t— +— Vi ~ ^* 

(ii.) y = x^y another para6oZa (fig. 2 ii.). 
Here dy/dx = ^a; - i = Jy/aj ; 

so that the equations of the tangent and normal become 

iy a; ' aj + i Sy^ + j/ ' 
thus TO = OM, 0V= Vh\ and J/(?= J. 
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T M X o\ Mux o M ^ric 

(•) (li) 

Fig.2 

(iii.) y = aj"\ a hyperbola (fig. 2 iii.). 

Here ^=— a;-*= — :.= — ^; 

ax or X 

and the equation of the tangent becomes 

2x^2y ' 
so that 07= 2«, 0V=2y, 

The equation of the normal is 

xx' -^yy' =a?—'{^. 
(iv.) y^=a?y or y=a;^, a curve called the semicubicat 
parabola, and something like figure (i.). 

Here dy/dx = ixi, so that TM=^x, OT=lx = ^OM. 
(v.) Prove that in the curve y'^=:cx'^, the equations of 
the tangent and normal are 

^^ — — , mxx'+nyy' = mx^+ny^, 

mx ny m n ^ ^^ ^ ^ 

* 7. Supposing h again, as at first, to denote a finite 
increment of x, and supposing that neither fx nor i'x 
becomes infinite between P and p, and that they change 
gradually between these points ; then in the graph of fx 

♦Articles which may be omitted at a first reading are marked 
with an asterisk* 
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the tangent TK at some point K between P and p 
(fig. 3) is parallel to the chord Pp ; and 

^^±1^::^ = tan iiPp = tan ajrir= f (a? + 0A), 

where x + 6h=0H, the abscissa of K; and then 
6 = MB /Mm, a proper fraction, which is some un- 
known function of x and h. 




Therefore i{x +h) = ix+ hr(x + Oh), 
a theorem required subsequently in Chapter IV. 

This leads to another definition of fx, employed by 
Lagrange, according to which Px is defined as the co- 
efficient of h in the algebraical expansion of i(x+h) in 
ascending positive integral powers of h. 

To illustrate geometrically exceptional cases of ix 
and t'x, consider f 05 = (a; — b)/{x — a), or ix = (x— a)', taking 
x<a, and x+k>a. 

Given that ix = a+bx+ca^, 

then = J ; and generally, when h is small, we shall find 
O^i ; the symbol ;::: denoting approximate equality. 
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If h denotes a different increment of a;, then 

where ^ is a proper fraction, the same function of x and 
k which is of a; and h ; so that 

i{x+h)'-ix _h iXx+eh) 
i{x+k)-ix ki\x+<t>k)' 

Ultimately, when h and k are sufliciently small, we 

may put 

i\x+eh) _^ 

r(x + <pk) ' 

without sensible error ; and then 

i(x+h)-ix_h 

i(x+}c)-ix K 

which is the rule of proportional parts, employed in 

Trigonometry ; equivalent to neglecting the curvature of 

the arc Pp, and replacing the arc by a straight line. 

Again supposing APp to represent the profile or 
elevation of a road, and i'x to represent the slope or 
gradient at P, i\x+h) at p, then the gradient i'{x+Qh) 
at K is the average gradient of the chord Pp, repre- 
sented by { i{x +h)'- {x}/h. 

8. Instead of the letter h the symbol Ax is often em- 
ployed to denote the finite increment of x ; and Ay is then 
used to denote the corresponding increment of y, where 
y is a function of x, denoted by ix. 

Then, with this notation, 

y + Ay = £{x+Ax), 
and Ay = i(x+Ax) — ix; 

so that Ay = Rp, if Ax = PR (fig. 1) ; 

and ^=lt^- 

ax Ax 
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In this notation, A (Delta) and d are not algebraical 
factors, but symbolic operations; so that Ax and dx must 
be considered aa inseparable quantities, the x being quali- 
fied by the A or dy and not multiplied algebraically by it. 

Suppose for instance it is found that the difference of 
range of a gun over the sea at high and at low water is 
Aaj, when Ay represents the rise and fall of the tide ; then 
the tangent of the angle of descent of the projectile into 
the water is Ay/ Ax, approximately. 

9. Again, let the length of the arc AP of. the curve 
APp, measured from any fixed point A to the variable 
point P, be denoted by a (fig. 1). 

Denoting by As the increment of «, corresponding to 
the increment Ax of x, then the arc APp = 8+A8, and the 
arc Pp=As. 

Now, when the point p approaches to coincidence with 
P along the curve pP, it is assumed as axiomatic that 

1, chord Pa? -, 

It D-^=i; 

arc Pp 

arc Pj:) 

As 
where Ax^ means (Ax)^ ; 

or, as it is sometimes written, 

(IAS)"-- 
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The assumption, which has been taken as axiomatic, 
that It (chord Pp)l(B,r(i Pp) = 1, is proved in Newton's 
Lemma VII. {PriThcipia, Book I., § 1), as follows — 




Fig.4 

As the point p approaches to the point P, let the chord 
Pp, and the tangent Pv be produced to points Q, F, at a 
finite distance, where QV \b parallel to pv, and the arc 
PQ is similar to the arc Pp; so that PQF may be con- 
sidered the magnified image of the similar microscopic 
figure Ppv. 

Now let the point p move on the curve pP close up to 
P, and let pv move parallel to itself up to P ; then the 
angle QPV always diminishes and ultimately vanishes ; 
and the chord PQ, the arc PQ and the tangent PV are 
ultimately coincident; therefore also the chord Pp, the 
arc Pp and the tangent Pv, when vanishing together, 
will have a ratio of equality. 

Again (fig. 1) cos yjr = cos xTP = It cos RPp = It- 



= lt^lt 



arc Pp _ dx . 



rp 



and 



Since 
therefore 



As chord Pp ds ' 
sin i/r = sin xTP = It sin RPp = It p— 

= \i^y It ^^^Py = _^. 

As chord Pp ds' 
(cos \l/f -h (sin \j/f = 1, 
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The tangent TP = y cosee \/r = yds/dy ; and the normal 
PQ=yaee\lr=yds/dx; and the length of the perpen- 
dicular p from the origin upon the tangent at P is 

. , , dy dx 

p = x&my[r-yeoQ\lr=:x-^-y^. 

Since (sec ^)^ = 1 + (tan xfrY, 

and sec yjr = ds/dx, tan ^ = dy/dx ; 

di8^ du 

therefore ^=l+# 

Similarly, from (cosec^)* = (cot>/r)*+l, 
we deduce -i—o= ^-o+l- 

Sometimes the gradient is measured by the vertical 
rise for one foot on the incline, that is by dy/ds or the 
sine of the slope \[r; and then the gradient is one in 
ds/dy or cosec yjr. 

We may say that the gradient is measured by the 
tangent of the slope on the plan, and by the sine of the 
slope on the constructed work ; in the inclines of roads 
and railways the slope is sufficiently small for no differ- 
ence to be perceptible in the two methods. 

10. Velocity expressed by a Differential Coefficient 

If x and y, the coordinates of a point P, moving along 
' the curve APp (fig. 1) ; the path of a projectile in the 
air or of a train on a railway, for instance) are given as 
functions of the time t; and if A^ denotes the time 
occupied in moving from P to p, a distance As ; then the 
average velocity from P to jp is As/ At; and the actual 
velocity of P, in the direction of the tangent TP, is 

^As _ds 
Ai^dt' 
the rate of increase or growth of s per unit of t 
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The component velocity of P parallel to Ox is the 
velocity of M\ and treating if as a point moving in the 
straight line Ox, the average velocity from M to m is 
Ax/ At ; and therefore the actual velocity of M 

_^uAx__dx 
At di' 
the rate of growth of x per unit of t 

Similarly the component velocity of P parallel to Oy, 
or the rate of growth of y is dyjdiy the velocity of N> 

Since the resultant velocity of P, dsjdt, has the com- 
ponents dxjdt and dy/dt in two rectaogular directions, 

., « d^ da? , dy^ 

therefore d? = rf^.+^- 

Making t==8,x, or ys we obtain the previous results. 

According to Newton's original definition, the Jluxion 

of a variable quantity x is its velocity or rate of growth, 

and was denoted by i ; in Leibnitz s notation of the 

d/X 
Differential Calculus it is represented by -77 or dxjdt) 

thus differentiation with respect to the time t may be 
considered the typical fundamental conception of this 
Calculus, which investigates the rate at which variable 
quantities change, now not only^with respect to the time 
ty but also with respect to any other independent variable. 
11. Differentiation of a Function of a Function, 

Since Ay ^ Ay Ax 

^'''''^ A^ Ax At' 

therefore, proceeding to the limit, 

dy_dy dx 
dt dx dt' 
where 03 is a function of t, and t/ is a function of a:, and 
therefore of ^. 
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Thus, with the notation of ^ 9, 10, (fig. 1), 

dx_dxds^_ ds dy^dyds^ . .da 

~di~~didi-''^'*'dt' ~dt''d8dr^^'^'^dt' 

showing how the component velocities are obtained 
by resolving the resultant velocity. 

Denoting the velocity daldt by v, then dvldt, the rate 
of growth of Vy is called the acceleration; and 

(^__dv d8_dv d^'if 

dt da d^ da da' 

With diflFerent letters, supposing is a function of y, 

and ^ is a function of the independent variable x ; and 

supposing the increment Aa; of x gives y the increment 

Ay, and z the increment Lz ; then since, algebraically, 

^z __ Az Ay 
Ax Ay Ax 

,1 jj dz dz dy 

therefore -,-=-1 — ^> 

dx dy ax 

the rule for the differentiation of a function of a function. 

Thus, suppose z=y^, where y is a function of x ; then 

dx dx dy djx dx' 

or,if 2/=fa?, then ^^)!*=m(faj)'»-ifa;. 

Putting z=Fy and y = ix, so that z=F(ix) ; then 

dz^^ ^^Py i^x=F(ix) rx. 
dx dy ax 

dz 
Thus if = (a + hx'^y, ^ = m{a + hx"")^ ' ^nhx"" - \ 

With y = ix, then dy/dt = i'x.dx/dt; and this, in the 
notation of Differentiala, is abbreviated to dy=^i'x,dxy 
in which the independent variable is left arbitrary ; and 
dxy dy are called the differentials of x and t/, as in § 3. 
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12. Differentiation of the Sum, Product, and Quotient 
of Functions. 

Let u and v denote any two functions of x; and let 
Au and Av denote the increments of u and v, correspond- 
ing to the increment Ao; of a; ; then (i.) for their sum, 

d(u+v) _^ Au+Av _,./Au Av\_du dv ^ 
dx ~~ Aaj "" \Ax AxJ^dx dx' 

so that the d.c, of the sum of two functions is the sum of 
the d,c.*8 of the functions. 

Similarly, for the difference of u and v, 

d{u—v) __du _dv 
dx dx dx' 
And generally, if a and h denote constant factors, 

d{au+hv) _ du jdv 
dx ~" dx dx' 

Thus ~{ax'^+bx''-cxP+...) 

= amaf^'^+bnx^'^^cpxP''^+.,.; 
and if s=ut+yi\ v=d8/dt=u+ft 

We notice now that the differential coeflScient of a 
constant is zero ; as is obvious, since a constant does not 
change with the independent variable. 

(ii.) For the product of u and v, 

duv_^, (u+Au)(v+Av)—uv 
dx " Ax 

ixAu , ,., , . .Av du , dv 

because It-r— - = y-t It^ = -r-, and lt(u + Au) = u. 

Ax dx Ax dx ^ ' 

Hence the rule for differentiating a product: Differ- 
entiate with respect to each factor and add the results. 
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For instance if u = (aj — a)"*, v = (a? — i)« 

= (ic— a)*"-^(aj— 6)**-^{(m+7i)a;— m6— na}. 

It is important for subsequent purposes not to alter the 

order of the factors in diflFerentiating ; thus for a product 

of three factors u, v, w, 

duvw du . dvw du , dv , dw 
—J — =-j-vw+u—j—=-Y-vw+u-f-w+v/v^-; 
ax ax ax dx dx dx 

and so on for any number of factors. 

To illustrate geometrically, refer to fig. 1, in which 
P is a point moving along the curve AP, whose co- 
ordinates are x, y at the time t 

In the time A^, P has moved to p, whose coordinates 
are x + Ax, y+Ay; and the rectangle OMP^ = xy has in- 
creased by the rectangles Pin = Aaj. y ,and nR ={x+ Ax) Ay; 

and the formula 

dxy __dx dy 

~df^diy^^di 

expresses the rate of growth of the rectangle xy in the 
two directions Ox and Oy, 

(iii.) For u/v, the quotient of u by v, 

,u u+Au u 

V _Y. v+ Av " V _. (u+ Av,)v—u(v+ Av) 
dx" Ax "" Ax{v+Av)v 

An Av du dv 
=,]^ Ax Ax dx dx ^ 

{v+vA)v " ^ ' 

hence the rule for differentiating a fraction: the dif- 
ferential coefficient is equal to 

d.c. of nnrnX, x denom^, — num'^, x d,c. of denom'^, 

{denominator^ 
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Thus if 'y=^^ 

dx (l-3a:2)2 Vl-3a?/ * 

If the denominator of the fraction is of the form 
"if*, for instance, if y = uj'd^^ 

du ^ ^ .dv dub dv 

then dy__dx dx_dx dx 

dx~ ^ ' t;~+^ ' 

after removing the common factor i/^"^ from the numer- 
ator and denominator. 

Thusif v = ^^""^^"*, 

d^ (iB-6)2" ~ 

In such cases it is sometimes preferable to write the 
fraction in the form of a product; then y=iuv-^; 
J dy du ^ ^ Av 

dx dx dx 

du dv 

_dx dx 

as before, but without introducing extraneous factors. 

Thus if y = 7 xw ixi.y 

writing it in the form 

then ^= -m(a;-a)-*^-Ka5-&)""-(«-a)"'*^^(«-6)"'*"^ 
dx 

_ (m+n)x-'na—mb 
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Examples of Differentiation. 

(1) Prove the following differentiations 

(8olutwn.—B.eTe y=(2x)i, and therefore 

|=Jx(2«)-.x2-(2«)-..-^.) 

(ii.) y=(nx)K^=(nx)''^- 

(iii.) y=^(a,+a).f= 1- . 

(iv.) y=^-^ ^=_1__ 

s/ia-xy dx 2(a-tc/ 

(V.) ..V(.'+«^,|=-^^^. 

fvii) ^- ^ <^y_ «' 

(Solution. — Employing the rule of § 12, 

da; a^+o* (a!*+a«)* 

(viii.) y=V(2ax-a^,^= /,?"" ^v 
^ cue ^(2aaj— or) 

(2) Differentiate with respect to a;, 

a—x la^x 2x Sx+x^ ^—^a? 6aj+10ar*+a^ 

(3) Deduce the rule for the differentiation of a quotient 

from the rule for the differentiation of a product. 



■) 
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13. Implicit and Explicit RelatioTis between two 
variables, x and y. 

When the variables x and y are connected together 
by any relation, for instance by 

aa?+2ha:y+by^+2gx+2fy+c=0, 

the general equation of a conic section, or by 

a?--3axy+y^=0, 

the equation of a cubic curve, this relation is called an 
implicit relation between x and y, and is denoted gener- 
ically by the notation 

F(aj,y) = (A). 

When however it is possible by solution of the equation 
to obtain y in terms of x, or x in terms of y, then y is 
called an explicit function of x, or x of y, denoted 
generically as before by y = ix, or x = <l>y (in the notation 
of inverse functions, § 26, x=i~^y). 

In the above implicit relations between x and y, we 
cannot obtain y explicitly in terms of x, or x in terms 
of y, except by the solution of a quadratic or cubic equa- 
tion ; but, for instance, from the implicit relation 

x^y^ — a\a? — y^) = 0, 
the equation of a quartic curve, we obtain explicitly, by 
mere transposition. 

From an implicit relation (A) between x and y to find 
dy/dx, it is not necessary to express y as an explicit 
function of x ; but we differentiate (A) with respect to x, 
treating t/ as a function of x, and obtain what is called 
the^rs^ derived equation and thence determine dy/dx as 
a function of x and y, without solving the equation (A) ; 
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thus from the implicit relation or equation of a conic 
section we obtain the first derived equation. 

2aic+2A2/+2Aaj^+262/^+2flr+2/^=0. 

XV X ^V ax+ky + g 

so that -^ = —^ — / ^ ' 

dx hx+by+f 

For changing the coordinates a;, ^ of a point on the 
conic section to x+Ax, y+Ay, the coordinates of an 
adjacent point on the curve, then 

F(x+Ax, y+Ay) = 

a(x+Ax)^+2h{x+Ax)(y+Ay) + b{y+Ayy 

+ 2g(x+Ax) + 2f{y+Ay)+c = 0; 

and therefore, by subtracting F(x, y) = 0, 

a(2a;Aa? + Ax^) + 2h(Ax . y + xAy + Ax Ay) 

+ b(2yAy + Ay^) + 2gAx + 2fAy = ; 

and dividing by Ace, i 

a(2iB+Aic)+2%+aj^+A2/) + 6(22/+A2/)^ / 

+ 2^+2/^=0; 

which in the limit, when Ax and Ay are indefinitely small, 
becomes the first derived equation. 
Again, from the implicit relation 

we obtain the first derived equation 

80 that ^=^rf^^. 

dx ax^y^ 
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Examples, — Find dy/dx from the implicit relations 

(1) a?+y^^c\ (4) x^ + yi^aK 

(2) (a;-a)2+(y-6)2 = c2. (5) x'^y^'^a'^-^''. 

(3) t^yl^i (6) a?+y'--5a?a^^Q. 

(7) Given the implicit relation 

a^—3aiC2/+ 2/^ = 0, 
prove that dy/dx^O, when a; = a^2, y = a^4; 
c?aj/cZy = 0, when a; = a ^4, j^ = a>^2. 

(8) Find where dy/dx = and where dx/dy = 0, in the 

curve x^+y^— ha?x^y = 0. 

14. Tracing Curves, 

The student should at this stage be exercised in tracing 

or plotting simple curves from their equations, thus 

exhibiting to the eye the flow or march of the function 

= fa5, or the graph of the function ix (§ 5). 

ost of these curves should be already familiar to 

student who has studied the elements of Analytical 

etry, as given in Smith's Conic Sections, 

urves should be drawn to scale as carefully as 
possible ; for this purpose the paper which can be bought 
ruled into small squares is useful. 

By drawing these curves and interpreting geometrically 
the differential coefficients obtained from their equations, 
the student will begin to understand the use of the 
Calculus, always difficult to explain to the beginner. 

Eicamples, — Draw the curves : 

1 1 

(1) y = l,x, x^y a?, x^y ^Xy -, -2,....(on one diagram). 

X X 

(2) y = X'-^yX^O!?yX'\-oi?yX-\ — , .... 

X 
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(3) 2/^ = 1, Xy x\ a?, ic*, j^x, -, "2, ....(on one diagram). 

XX -' 

(4) 1^=1— x\ a?—l, «*+l, x—a^,x+a?,a?—x, .... 

1+1=1 i+l = l 

1^ •■•> 9 1^ 9 — X,.... 

05 y or y^ 

.(6) 0^-2/^ = 1, 2,^-.?=l4-i=l, 14=1. 

,^. _«::l1 (a?-l)(a;~2) (a;-l)fa;~2) (a;-lXa;-3) 
^^ ^""aj-2' aj-3 '(aj-3XaJ-4y (a;-2)(aj-4y*' 

(8) aj2-4aj+22/ = 0, icy-2aj-y=0, (2/-iB)2 = l-aj2. 

(9) Prove the properties of the following curves and 

sketch the curves : — 

(i.) In y^ =2xc,aparabola, the subnormalif (? is constant, 
(ii.) In a:?+2/^=a^ a circle, the normal PO is constant, 
(iii.) In ic2+t/2 = 2ay, a circle, OT=rP. 

(iv.) In x^+y^=^a^t the part of the tangent TF inter- 
cepted by the axes is of constant length. 

(v.) In hy^ = Q(?y a semicubical parabola, 

TM^ = ^b.MO; and generally in ^=caJ^ 
MO varies as (rj|f)(2'n-n)/n 

111 iC'*+^ 

(vi.) In -—-\ — r=-r, 0T= — — : and determine p, the 
x^ y^ a** a^ 

perpendicular from upon the tangent. 

(10) Prove that the equation of the tangent at (xy) of 

(i.) The circle (fig. 13) x^+y^ — c? is ocx'+yy'=:c?; 
or of the circle (x — of + (y — by = c^ is 
(a.-a)(cB'-a) + (i/-6)(2/'-6) = c2; 

(ii.) The dlvpae (fig. 8) ^,+^2='^ is 5'+f-=l ' 



' *^. 
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(Solution : — Forming the first derived equation, 



25+2y^=0,sothat^=- 



m 

a? ' l^ dx ^' "^ ""*"" dx o?y ' 
and then the equation of the tangent TFV is 

dry dr \t dr ir 

(iii.) The hyperholAi (fig. 14) g-g=l is 5'-^'=!. 

V x' 
(iv.) The parabola (fig. 2 ii.) y^=j)xia j- = 1. 

(v.) The hyperbola (fig. 2 iii.) ajy=c2 is ^ — h^ = l. 

(This is called the isothermal curve, as it exhibits the 
relation between x the volume and y the pressure of a 
given quantity of gas at a constant temperature.) 

(vi.) a;»»*i/**=a*^+** is .. . ^/ x + ,., . ^ / x =1- 
^ ^ ^ {l+n/m)x {l+m/n)y 

(This is called the adiabatic or steam curve, when we put 
for instance m = 7 and n = 5,ox m = 10 and ti = 9.) 

^^^^•nj V6/ ^®(l-7i/m)ic"*"(l-m/n)i/" •. 

Determine also the equation of the normal of these 
curves. 

2 2 

(11) Prove that the curves x^y'^^a^^'^ and ^ — ^ = 6* 

cut at right angles. 

(12) Prove that the equation of the tangent to the para- 

bola /Jx+tjy = ^a is —j-\-^=Ja, and then 

OT-\-Oy=^a\ and generally, the equation of the 
tangent of aj'* + t/'*=a'* is x^''^x' -\-y'^-^y' = a^. 
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(12) Prove that if 

d8 



(i.)9a,^=^,|=7(l+^); 



(13) Prove that the conic section 

aa?+ilixy+hy^+2.gx+2fy+c^Q 
can be described with component velocities 
dxjdt = hx+by +/, dy/dt = —ax—hy—g, 
or dxldt= J{{h^--ab)ix^+2{fh''hg)x+P-hc), 
dy/dt= ^^{{h^-ab)y^+2(gh^af)y+g^-'ac}. 
Prove also that the equation of the tangent at (xy) is 
(ax+hy+g)x'+{hx+.by+f)y+gx+fy+c==0. 

15. Algebraical and Transcendental Functions, 
So far we have dealt only with algebraical functions 
of 05, an algebraical function being defined as one which 
is composed of a finite number of the algebraical oper- 
ations of Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, 
Involution, and Evolution. 

An algebraical function of x may be defined in the 
most general manner as the root of an algebraical equa- 
tion of integral degree, the coefficients of which are 
rational integral algebraical functions of x; and a 
rational integral algebraical function of a? is defined as 
the sum of a finite numb&i* of terms, multiples of integral 
powers of x, such as 

where n is a positive integer ; and then n, the highest 
power of X, is called the degree of the function. 
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But now we pass on to the functions of Trigonometry, 
such as sin a;, cos a;, ... , which are called transcendental 
fwnctiona; every function of x which is not an alge- 
braical function being called a transcendental function. 

Suppose we require to differentiate sin x ; then from 
the definition of a diflferential coefficient in § 3, 

d sina;__ ^,sm(x+h) — sinx ^^,2 cos(x+^h)8in^h 
dx ~~ h ~^ h 

= ]t cos {x+\h) —7-^=cosx; 

since It cos(aj + ^h) = cos x, and lt(sin ih)/^h = 1, 

when X and therefore h is expressed in circular measure. 

Or, more simply from the definition of § 5, 

dsinx ^,sm(x+h)-'sin(x^h) ,. sinfe 

—J — =lt — ^^ -TTT — ^^ ^=ltcosaj— 1-— =cosi»: 

dx 2h h ' 

and so on for the other functions of Trigonometry. 

But if X is given in degrees, or minutes, or seconds, then 
dsmx''_ TT o dsmx'_ ir , 

~d^ I80 ^^^^^ ' ~~d^ 180 X 60 ''^®^' 
d sin x" __ TT „ 

~~dx 180 X 60 X 60 "^^ ' 
so that extraneous factors are avoided by the use of 

circular measure. 

We thus require a knowledge of the circular measure 
of an angle and of the formulas of Trigonometry, a 
subject with which the student is presumably already 
familiar, but on which it will be desirable to make a 
slight digression, so far as is required for our purposes. 

16. TrigonoTneiry. The Circular Measure, and the 
Circular Functions of an Angle. 

Definitions. — ^The circular measure (6) of an angle 
AOP is the number giving the ratio of the circular arc 
AP to the radius OA. 
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The unit angle is the angle subtended by an arc equal 
to its radius; this angle is called the radian^ and contains 

180 X 60 X 60-r-7r = 20626r-8, or 57' 17' 4^-8. 

Here ir denotes as usual the ratio of the circumference 
to the diameter, so that 27ra is the circumference of a 
circle of radius a; thus the cm. (circular measure) of 
a right a^gle is Jtt (radians), of the angle of an equi- 
lateral triangle is Jtt, and so on; and '7r = 3"14159265...., 
an incoTTimensurahle number. 

By Euclid VI. 33, the area of the sector OAP is to that 
of the whole circle as the arc -4 P is to the circumference, 
or as to 27r ; and the area of the circle being Tra^ the 
area of the sector is ^a^O, or one half the rectangle of the 
radius and the arc. 




MAT 
Fig.B 

In fig. 6 draw PM the perpendicular from P on OA, 
and let the tangent at P meet OA produced in T ; then 
according to the definitions of Trigonometry, 

arc^P ^ OM ^ MP . ^ 

Qp = Q> Qp=cos0, ^ = sm0, 

PT ^ . OT . AM . 

^=tan0, ^ = sec0, 3;g^ = verse; 

also if TP produced meets OB drawn perpendicular to 

PV OV 

OA in F, ^yp = cot 0, 7yp = cosec 0; 

we shall call these functions of 6 the circular Junctions, 
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Then the triangle 04P =Ja^ sin 0, the sector OAP 

= \a?'Qj and the triangle OPT= \a? tan 6 ; and these are 

obviously in ascending order of magnitude, so that 

sin^, Qy tand, 

are also in ascending order, when Q is the cm. of an angle 

less than a right angle, that is when < |x. 

Now make Q indefinitely small; then since, when 0=0, 

Itsin0/tan0 = ltcos0 = l; 

therefore also, lt(sin ff)jQ = 1, and lt(tan 6)/ 6 = 1 ; 

when = ; as assumed in the last article. 

More generally, when = 0, 

sinm0__sinm0 m_7n tan m0__m, 

nO md n n' nd n * 

,, 1. L /\ sinA.** tanfe** tt 

thus, wnen A = U, — p — = — p— = j^ 

sin A' taiih' tt smh" tan A," tt 



h! K 180x60 h!' K" 180x60x60* 

Again, when 0=0, 

,,vers0 ,. AM , ililf, chord ^P ^ 
lt--^_ = It^^^^-jp = \i-^\i—--^^ = 0, 

because It ttt = 1* and It-p^^ = It sin \Q = 0. 

arc-4P AP ^ 

As a numerical verification, the student may calculate 
from the Tables the values of (sin 0)/0, (tan 0)/0, and 
(vers 0)/0, when is the cm. of an angle of 3"*, 2'', 1°, 30', 
lO; 1', 30", 10", 1". 

When 6 = 7r/n, the cm. of 180/n degrees, then 2MP 
and 2PT are sides of regular polygons of n sides, in- 
scribed and circumscribed to the circle ; so that 2na sin 6/n 
and 2na tan d/n are the perimeters of the inscribed and 
circumscribed polygons of n sides ; and the perimeter of 
the circle 27ra being intermediate in length, we can, by 
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sufficiently increasing n, determine closer and closer 
limits between which ir lies ; in this manner Archimedes 
found that tt lies between 3fg^ and 3f J. 

As a numerical exercise the student may calculate limits 
between which tt lies, by taking n = 180, 180x60, ... in 
n sin O/n and n tan 0/ti. 

17. Differentiation of the Circular Functiona. 

Having thus justified the differentiation of sin x, 

d sin X 

— = — = cos X, 

ax 
where x is the circular measure of a variable angle, we 
proceed similarly with the other functions :— 

d cos X __ , . cos (x+h) — cos ^z; _ , , — 2 8in(a; + ^h)sin ^h 
dx ~ h ~ h 

= —ltsin(a;+|&) ' .^ = — sinaj. 

d tan a; , tan(a;+fe) — tan x 
dx ~ h 

,.sinA / , r\ 9 

= It— T— sec(aj + ^)sec x = sec^ic. 

d cot X _ , . cot(a; + fe) — cot x 
dx ^ h 

= — It— T— cosec(a;+^)coseciB= — cosec^a;. 

dsecx __ , . sec(a? + ^) — sec a? _ , . cos x -- cos(g; + h) 
do? "" h "~ Acos(a3+A)cosa5' 

= sin xlcos^x = sec x tan x. 
Similarly 

cZcoseca; . cZversoj 

= — cosec X cot X, — = = sm a?. 

dx ax 

The formulas of Trigonometry we have assumed in 
these differentiations are, with the usual notation, 
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sin C-amD = 2 cos K<?+ -0)3111 \{G- D), 
cos (7- cos D = - 2 sin 1{C+ i))sin \{G- D\ 
tan ^ — tan £ = sm( J. — £)sec J. sec J?. 
But these formulas are proved immediately by means 
of fig. 6, if we denote the angle AOP by C and AOQ 
by D; then AOR==^{C+I)), and ROF=ROQ=\{C-D) ; 

sinO BuxJJ-^ __^__.__ 

= 2 cos KC+ •D>in KC'- -D) J 
cosC7-cos2)-^-^-^^=-2P"^ 2P^^P 

= -2 sin i(C'+-D)sin \{G-D) ; 
and denoting ^OjR by ^ and ROP or iiOQ by B, 
. . . J. RT RQ Ql MQ QT 00 

^^-^^=oR-oR^m=mm m 

= sin(-4 — 5)sec A sec -B. 
18. Oeometrical Differentiation of the Circular Fv/nc- 
tions. 




L N MA 
Fig.6 

By means of fig. 6 we can illustrate geometrically 
the differentiation of the circular functions. 
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Thus if X is the cm. of A OR, and h of the small angles 
POM, QOR ; then employing the definition of § 5, 
dainx _.,sin(x+h)'-sm(x--h) _..LP'-'MQ 
cfcc ~ 2h "" arcPQ 

- arc PQ->iJ- arcPQ ~*^^*- 
dc(^x_,,OL—OM 
dx arc PQ 

^^a?^PQ"~^*P5 arcPQ ~ ^'''^• 
With the definition of § 3, 



dtana5_, tan(a;+^) — tanic_,. 



tu 



dx h arc rP 

^y arc tw arc rP 0-4 0-4 

dseCiC^,. WV, ^^,WU VU tv SiTCtW 

dx "" arc rP'' vu tv arc tw arc rP 

= tan X sec a? ; since 

./um - ,,m6 1.-4.U . i. ^v - arc^ty 

It — =1, It T- = lt7rT = tanaj, It t- = 1, 5 = secaj. 

vu tv OA a,TG tw arc r-r 

19. By means of the formula of § 11 for the differenti- 
ation of a function of a function, we can differentiate any 
power of the circular functions of x, and the circular 
functions of any function of x ; thus 
c{(sin xy^jdx = m(sin x)^ " ^ cos a; ; d sin y/dx = cos ydy/dx ; 
eZ(sin yy^fdx = m(sin yy^-"^ cos ydy/dx. 

As an exercise, the student may in the same manner 
differentiate with respect to x the functions (cosa:)'*, 
(tan x)'^, (cot x)'^, (sec a;)^ (cosec a;)**, (vers a;)**, (f x)^, sin fa?, 
{f(sinaj)}^ (cosfaj)^,... 
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Exam/plea, — (1) Prove the following differentiations : 

(}-) y — \x+\Bm2Xy dy/dx = cos^x. 

(ii.) y=:Jic— Jsin2aj, dy/dx=sia^x. 

(iii.) y=^cos^X'-eo8X, dy/dx=siD?x. 

(iv.) y = sin a; — J sin^a?, dy/dx = cos^a?. 

(v.) y=^x+i sin 2x+^ sin 4iB, dy/dx = cos*a;, 

and write down y whendy/cLc=Bin*x. 

(vi.) y = tanaj— 05, dy/dx=taji?x, 

( vii.) y = — cot a; — a;, cZy/cZaj = cot^a;. 

(viii.) y=^ tan^aj — tan x+x, dy/dx = tan*a;. 

(ix.) y= Jtan^aj+tanaj, dy/dx =sec^x. 

(2) From the definition of § 3, differentiate with respect to x, 

sin 2a;, cos x/a, tan(maj+n), x tan x, tan x^, sin x". 

(3) Differentiate of*, sinaj, tana;**, with respect to a;"*. 

20. It will be useful also to draw the graphs of the 
circular functions ; thus the equations 

y/b = ± sin ^irx/a and ± cos 2Trx/a 
represent in fig. 7, for two values of 6, the plan of the 
spirals of a double-threaded screw of pitch a. 
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Hxa/mples. — Draw the curves: (1) y = 8inx, cosoj, tana:, 
cot X, sec X, cosec x, vers x (on one diagram). 

(2) 2/=sin~^a;, cos"^a:, tan~^a?, cot"^a;, sec'^oj, cosec "^a?, 

vers"^aj (on one diagram) ; and superpose them on 
the preceding diagram. 

(3) y = xsinx, (8ina;)/ic, (sina?)^, sin a;*, sin^^aj, xcot^irx. 

(4) sinaj==sin2/, cosx=cosy, tana; = tan^, 

(sina;)2+(siny)^ = l, (tana;)^+(tany)^ = l. 

(5) Prove that in the ellipse (x/af + {yjhf = 1, we may put 

a; = a cos ft 2/ = 6 sin Q {6 is then called the excentric 
angle)] and AOp = d, and the equations of the 
tangent and normal are (fig. 8) 
(x/a)cos 6 + {y/b)sin 6=1; ax seed ^by cosec = a* — 6*. 




(Fig. 8 shows the elliptic trammel or compasses, the 
theory of which is obvious from this example.) 
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(6) Prove that in the curve a?' +2/' = a', we may put 
aj=a(cos0)^ y=a{BinQf\ and then p = ^{(iocy); 
and the equations of the tangent and normal are 
X sec 0+ycosec6 = a; x cos 0— 2/ sin 0= a cos 20. 

21. The Cycloid. 

As an illustration of the use of a variable angle or 
parameter 6 for expressing the coordinates x and j/ of a 
point on a curve, consider the cycloid^ the curve traced 
out by a point in the circumference of a circle which 
is rolling on a plane ; a curve often seen described by a 
piece of paper sticking to the rim of a carriage wheel. 

Starting from the origin where the point is origin- 
ally in contact with a horizontal plane, the point P 
describes the curve OPy and when the wheel has turned 
through an angle 0, the point P will have ascended a 
vertical height jJfP = a vers 6, while P will have advanced 
horizontally OJIf=a0 — asin©, a denoting the radius of 
the wheel (fig. 9). 
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Thus aj = OJIf=a(0-sin0), 2/ = ilfP=a vers 0; 
and the elimination of Q gives 

x = a vers - '^yfa — J^ay — j/^), 
the equation of the cycloid in x and y. 
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The complicated nature of this equation makes it pre- 
ferable to retain the angle Q ; and now 

dX ^ /I d/U . y* 

so that Pff, the normal to the curve, passes through 0, the 
point of contact of the wheel with the ground. 

This is obvious if we consider that the wheel is in- 
stantaneously turning about 0, that is, is the centre of 
imstantaneous rotation ; and then OP is the normal, and 
TPH is the tangent. 

A* . da If da?' , dy\ 

= a VCvers^d + sm^d) = 2a sin ^ ; 
ds , 1/1 / 2a \i 

Any other point P fixed on the wheel at a distance 
6 from the centre will describe a curve in which 
a; = a0— 6 sin ft y = a — 6cos0; these curves are called 
trochoids ; and OP is still the normal at P, 

For a point on one of the spokes of a wheel, 6<a, and 
the trochoid is called curtate. When 6 > a, the trochoid 
is called prolate ; a point on one of the floats of a paddle 
wheel describes a prolate trochoid. 

22. Polar Coordinates, 

K OP is denoted by r and the angle xOP by 6, where 
P is any variable point on a curve AP (fig. 10), then r, 6 
are called the polar coordvnates of P. 

They are connected with the former coordinates 
(aj, 2/) of § 5 by the relations a:=r cos ft y=r8in6; 
or r=^(a?+y^), 6=tsxi''h//x. 
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If r=f0 is the polar equation of the curve -4P, and if 
xOP=0, then OP = r=id; so that the curve -4.P is, with 
polar co-ordinates, the graph of the function iO. 

Such graphs are required, for instance, in plotting out 
the turning moment of an engine at any part of the 
revolution, or in drawing a cam in mechanism. 

When P moves to an adjacent point p on the curve, 
suppose the polar co-ordinates r, 6 to receive increments 
Ar, A6; so that r+Ar, 6+A6 are the polar co-ordinates 
of p ; then xOp = 0+ A0, POp = AO ; and 

Op = i{e+Ae) = r+Ar: 
iip = f(e + A0;-f0 = Ar; 
also PR=rAe; 

if PR is the arc of a circle described with centre 0. 




Fig.io 



Draw the straight line PPf perpendicular to Op ; then 

,.PR ,.sinAe . . o.a Au^'^ i.versAe ^ 
ltpj^=lt ^g = 1, by § 16 ; and ^^pjf = l*^— ^^— = 0, so 

thatlt§^=l. 
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(In the language of Infinitesimala, PR and PR are 
called infinitesiilials of the first order, and RR an 
infinitesimal of the second order.) 

Now if the angle between OP produced and the curve 
Pp, or the tangent at P, is denoted by <f>, then <p is called 
the radial angle, and 

taa^=lttanOpP=lt^=ltg.^.^=lt^ 
(since It-p^^ = 1, and lt-jT^= 1) 

Ar dr * 

J , , dr (Zlogr, 

and cot0 = — T^ = — jx — 

anticipating the result of § 28. 

23. If the arc AP, measured from any fixed point A 
up to the variable point P, is denoted by s, and if Pp, 
the increment of the arc, is denoted by As ; then since, 

as in § 9, 

^. chord Pp ^i 
arc Pp 

therefore cos = It cos OpP = It „ - = It^^^ -r — r^ rr- 

^ ^ -rp itp chord-rp arc-Pp 

=lt_^(since lt^=l, and lt?^p^=l) 
arc Pp ^ Rp arc Pp 

~" As~~d8' 

pfy 
Similarly sin = It sin OpP = It-p- 

= lt-^:^=lt— = — 
arc Pp As ds * 

^rg& r^d6^ 
Therefore ^-^ + -^=-5- = cos^^ + sin^0 = 1 . 
dir ds^ 
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If Ot is drawn at right angles to OP to meet the 
tangent at P in ^, then Ot is called the yolar subtangent ; 
and Ot=T tan = rH6/dr. 

It is convenient for subsequent purposes to represent 

the reciprocal of r by u ; and then r = -, ^7:= « -tx : 

^ "^ u ad u^ dO 

so that 0^= —dO/dv,. 

If ^0 produced meets the normal at P in gr, then Ogr 
is called the polar aubnormal ; and 

Og = r cot = dr/dO. 

Looking along OP from 0, ^ will be to the right and 
g to the left when dr/dd is positive ; and vice versa if 
dr/dO is negative. 

The tangent Pt = rsee<f> = rd8ldr; and the normal 
Pg = r cosec (f> = d8/d6 ; and denoting the perpendicular 
OY from the origin upon the tangent at P by p, then 
jp = r sin = T^dO/da. 

Again, from fig. 10, 

1 ^ +^, 



0F« Ot^ OP^' 
therefore ^=g)%u^ 

a useful expression for p. 

Employing a dynamical interpretation as before in § 10, 
and supposing P to move in the curve AP (like a planet 
round the sun at 0) so that its polar co-ordinates r, 6 
are given functions of the time t; then the component 
velocities of P in the direction OP and in the direction 
PB perpendicular to OP are, by resolution, 

ds , dr jids . ^ rdd . . , 

these are called the radial and transversal velocities of 
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P, the resultant velocity being da/dt in the direction of 
the tangent tP. 

Therefore 5^=5,^ + -^^' 

and by making ^=d, or r, we obtain the relations 

ds^ _^dr^ ^ 
Wd^'^'^ ' 

dr^"^"^ dr'' ' 
whUe making t=8 gives, as before, 

dr^ 7^d0^ 

It is important to have the power of plotting curves 
from the equations in polar co-ordinates, so the following 
examples should be worked, as preliminary practice. 

Eocamplea. — Draw the following curves whose equa- 
tions are given in polar co-ordinates : — 

(1) r=i, 0, 02, ^e, 0-i, d-\ e-K... 

(2) r =cos 6, cos 20, cos 30, cos 40. 

(3) r = sin 0, sin 20, sin 30, sin 40. 

(4) r =sec 0, cosec 0, tan 0, cot 0. 

(5) r=cos|0, sin J0, cos J0, cos§0, cosJ0, cosf0, cosf0, 

cos ^0, sec |0, cosec ^0. 

(6) r2=sm 20, cos 20, sec 20, cosec 20. 

(7) r=vers0, l-|-cos0, (vers0)-i, (l-hcos0)-\ aed^id, 

cosec^^, (1 — cos a cos 0)"^ (cos a — cos0)"^, 
cos — cos a, 1 — cos a cos (take a = Jtt). 

(8) r=a cos 0-}-6 sin 0, asec 0+6 cosec 0; 

I__cos0,sin0 1 __cos20 , sin20 
r a b ' 7^ a^ 6* ' 
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(9) Prove that in the curves 

(i.) r=a, = i7r. 
(ii.) r=a sin d, = 0. 
(iii.) r=6cos0, = i7r+d. 
(iv.) r^=a**sin7ifl, <f}=n$f and j9 = r"+V^" 
(v.) r^=b'^cosnd, <f> = ^Tr+n6; 
and the curves (iv.) and (v.) cut at right angles, 
(vi.) r** = a** sec nfl, ^ = ^tt — 7i0, and p = a^/r^ " ^ 
(vii.) r** = 6** cosec n0, = tt — n0 ; 
and the curves (vi.) and (vii.) cut at right angles. 

(10) Prove that the curves 

r** = a** cos(n0 — a) and ?•** = a^ C08(n6 — 3) 
cut at an angle a— ^. 

(11) Prove that 

Ot is constant in r=a/6 (the recij^ocotZ spircU) 
and Og = a9; 

Og is constant in r=a0 (the spiral of Archi- 
medes, fig. 12, ii.) aAd O^ = a0^; 

Pg is constant in r = asin (the circle). 

Find the locus of g and of < in the circle r = acos 6. 

(12) Prove that the locus of t is the straight line lu = ecos 6 

in the curve lu = l/r=l+e cos 6 (a cordc section). 
Prove also that if OL is drawn perpendicular to OP 
(fig. 10), then Pi = Z. 

(13) Prove that if <f>^ and <f>^ are the radial angles of the 

locus of t and of g, cpt 0^ + cot ^2=2 cot <f>. 

(14) Prove that if, with given elevation of a gun to 

the horizon, the range of the projectile on the 
level is r yards, and if on a slight descending slope 
of one in m the range is increased by A?' yards, 
the cotangent of the angle of descent is mAr/r, 
approximately. 
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(15) Given that 5' extra elevation or depression of a gun 

increases or diminishes the range of r yards by 
Ar, prove that the cotangent of the angle of 
descent is about Ar cot S'/r, and the slope of the 
descent is one in 688 Ar/r. 

(16) Prove that in 

(i.) r=a vers Q (the cardiod), d8/dd=2(ism^6. 
(ii.) r = 2a/(vers 6) (the parabola), ds/dd = a(cosec ^0)^, 

(ui.) r=ae,^£ = ^{l+Q. (iv.)r=aM|=^(l+J^. 

24. It has already been assumed in § 5 that dy/dx and 
dx/dy are reciprocal, or that their product is unity, y 
being any function of x and x therefore a function of y. 

The proof, if any proof is required, may be given thus : 
if Ax is any increment of x and Ay the corresponding 
increment of y, then always 

^x — = 1- 

Ax Ay ' 

and therefore proceeding to the limit, 

^X— =1, 
dx dy 

or dy/dx and dx/dy are reciprocal ; provided however the 
values of x and y are the same in each, in the case of 
many valued functions ; that is, functions y of x, which 
for any given value of x have more than one value of y, 
or vice versa; thus, if 2/ = sin"^aj, or cc = sin y, then for any 
given value of x, y has any value comprised in the formula 

mr+i-iyy. 
This theorem is required in the 
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25. Differentiation of the Inverse Circular Functions 
If y is some function of Xy denoted by ix, then x is some 
function of y, which it is convenient to denote by f-^y; 
so that f and f "^ denote functions inverse to each other, 
such that i~\{x)=x, and i(i'^y) = y. 

Thus in Algebra x'^ and Jl^x are functions of x inverse 
to each other; for (jZ/x)^ = x and !i/{y^) = y. 

In Trigonometry it is usual to employ the abbreviation 
siD?Xy sin^o;, . . . for (sin aj)^ (sin x)^, . . . with positive powers ; 
but sin'^flj is never used to mean l/sino? or coseccc, but to 
denote the cm. of an angle whose sine is the number x ; 
and so on for the other circular functions. 

To differentiate sia'^x, let 8m~^x=y, 
then x = 8iny, 

and dx/dy = cosy = ^{1 — sin^y) = ^(1 — x^) ; 

therefore ^2/ = 1 or ^^iSl^ = 1 

theretore ___^^^^_^, or ^^ -^(i-^2y 

o- .1 1 dsin~^x/a 1 

Sumlarly __^=-^^^_^^. 

Let cos " iflj = y, a; = cos y , 

dx/dy = — sin y = — >^(1 — cos^y) = — ^(1 — x% 
dy_ dco8''^x _ _ 1 
dx dx ^(1—x^y 

J dcos'^x/a 1 

Since cos " ^x/a + sin " ^a;/a = Jtt, 

., « d cos~'^x/a . d8in'^x/a _ ^ 

dx dx 

J dcos~'^x/a dsin'^x/a ^ _ 1 

dx cte x/(a^— aj^y 

thus illustrating the reason for this relation. 
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Again, let tan ~^x=y, 

then aj=tany, 

dx/dy—sec^y = l+tsiii^y = l+a^, 

and dy^disui'^x^^ 1 

da? daj l+x^' 
also dtan-ia:/a _ a 

Let cot"^a3=y, a;=coty, 

dx/dy= — cosec^= — cot^— 1= — aj^— 1, 

c?eot''^a; 1 

dx s^+l' 

J cZ cot ~ ^aj/a _ _ a 

Since cot " ^x/a + tan " '^x/a = Jtt, 

therefore ^^cot-Wa^dtan-yg^ 

aaj ax 

, deot~'^x/a dtan'^x/a a 

dx dx a^+a?' 

Let sec" ^a? =y,x= sec y, 

dxjdy = sec y tan y = Xy/(x^ — 1), 

d!sec"^a;_ 1 

cfec x^{x^—l)' 

a. ., T dcosec'^a; 1 

Similarly -^-- = -^^j^^^;^ 

Let vers " '^x/a =y,x=a vers y, 

dx/dy = a sin y = a>^(l — cos^y) 
= fit V(2 vers 2/ — vers^y) = ^Ji^ax — a;^) ; 
dyeTs~^x/a_ 1 

da? ^{2ax^x^y 
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By the rule of § 11 for the differentiation of a function 
of a function, if a; is a function of t, 

d^m''^x _dw\~^x dx _ 1 dx ^ 
~~dt dx di~ J{l''X^)di' 

or cZ sin " ^ = dx/y/(l — a^), 

in the notation of differentials; and so on for the re- 
maining inverse functions. 

26. The inverse circular functions are not much re- 
quired in Elementary Trigonometry, but are indispens- 
able in the Differential and Integral Calculus: so the 
principal formulas of Trigonometry, expressed by the 
direct functions, are given here on the opposite page, with 
the corresponding inverse notation. 

Examples. — (1) Construct a Table giving any direct 
circular function in terms of any other, and differ- 
entiate them as a verification. 

(2) Construct a similar Table for the inverse circular 

functions, and differentiate them. 

(3) Given3/=Jcos-i(2x2-l), Jcos-i(4ic«-3a;), 

icos-i(8a5*-8ir2+l),... 
prove that ^=--^^^— ^^. 

(4) Given j/ = Jsin"^2a!^(l— «*), Jsin"X3a;— 4a;'), 

prove that ^=-^^^, 

(5) Giveni/ = itan-i^-^, ^sin-ij-j^ jcos-i^^^^' 
, ,3a;— 35* 1. _i 4!X— 4ia? ^Sx — lOx^+a^ 

prove that g=f^- 
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*(6) Differentiate, f ^3 tan " \2x + 1)1 J^y 

sin-Ma:>v/(l-a2) + aV(l-a^)}> sec-4(ic+l/iK), 
_. . /I -cos a; . .^(l+x-'of) 

-1 / / l-x+a ? \ ., 2 sin a; 

c^s V\3 + 3aJ+3ajV' v^^-^cosa^+Scos^aj)" 

*(7) Differentiate f "^aj with respect to x. 

27. The derivative of some of these inverse functions 
can be obtained almost as simply by the direct process, 
from the definition of § 3 ; thus 

d tan'^a? , tan~^(a;+fe)— tan"^a? 
dx h 

1.1. _i x+h-x 
= ltr-tan ^j-— — -TT- 
h l + (a;+A)aj 

= ltltan-^ ^ ^ 



k 1+x^+xh 1+a^' 

because It(tan"^0)/0=lt0/(tan0) = l, when 6 and = 0; 

and here tan 0=z= » , . 

*Example. — Determine in the same way the d.c. with 
respect to x of sin'^x/a, cos ~^a;/a, tan-^a;/a, cot'^x/a, 
sec-^x/a, cosec-^x/a, vem'^x/a. 

/^, d sin - ^x/a . .sin - \x +h)/a — sin - ^x/a 
' ^^"" dx = ^^ h 






, sin-^2? , sin-^0 z 

= It 7 = *^ T > 

h z h 



and 2 = 0, when fe = 0, so that lt(sin - ^z)/z = 1 ; 

while It^ = It ^ = Q 

(and rationalizing the numerator) 
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_, 2x+h ^ 1 

" \x+h)J(a^-x'')+x^{a^-(x+hy}~~^{a^-'x^y 

J ., dsin'^x/a 1 i. r \ 

and thus j — — = -,^-« — ^v , as before I. 

28. ^e Exponential Theorem. Definition of the 
number e, and differentiation of logx and a* 

Before d]ogx/dx or da^/dx can be found, the number 
c, called the base of the natural or Naperian logarithms, 
must be defined. 

For, from the properties of logarithms, 

d logga; ^ j^^ log a(a^+fe)-lo gaa? 
dec A 

a? ^/ic X o '^ ^ ^ 

when 2f = 0, on putting h/x = z. 

But now we must determine the value, when z = 0, 
of ^(1+z); or, on putting = l/m, the value of 
(l + l/m)"*=(l+0)^/^ when m is indefinitely great. 

When m is an indefinitely large number, we may suppose 
it to be an integer ; and now, by the Binomial Theorem, 
lt(l + l/m)*», when m = oo , = (1 + 0)Vo, 



t m 1.2 m^ 1.2.3 m^ ' J 



I 1 1.2 ^ 1.2.3 
^1^1.2^1.2.3^'"'nr" 




(denoting the product 1.2.3...%, called factorial n, by n !) 

D 
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= 1 =1 

1 =1/11 

•5 = 1/2 

•16666667 =1/3 

•04166667 = 1/4 

•00833333 = 1/5 

•00138889 = 1/6 

•00019841 =1/7 

•00002480 = 1/8 

•00000276 = 1/9 

•00000028 =1/10! 



2-7182818... 

an incommensurable number, denoted generally by the 
letter e, and called the hose of the natural logarithms. 
29. Now replacing m by Ijz, so that = when 

m= 00 , then, when = 0, >^(1 +z)=e\ and 

lt.loga>C/(l+2^) = logae, 

so that — ^^ = - loga«, 

ax X 

J d loff X 1 

and — T^— = -, 

ax X 

and by the rule for the differentiation of a function of a 

function, — j^ = - -tts (§ 20), when the base is e. 
ad r ad 

Logarithms to base e are called natural logarithms; 
natural logarithms are intended in this subject when no 
base is indicated, and not common logarithms to base 10, 
as in ordinary numerical calculations ; so also angles are 
always reckoned in circular measure, and not in degrees, 
minutes, or seconds : in this way extraneous factors are 
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avoided, although we must return to the other measure- 
ment when we wish to employ mathematical tables for 
numerical calculations ; since logarithms are tabulated to 
base 10, and the circular functions are tabulated to degrees 
and minutes in the ordinary tables. 

and logj/ = 0*43429448, called M, the modulus of the 
common logarithms. 

Now let a^ — l = z, 
therefore a^ = l+z, 

and ^=loga(l+«); 

also = when A, = 0. 

Therefore ^ = a^lf — ,t_ =lt 



a 



X 



dx Ioga(l+0) l0ga4/{^+Z) 

a* 



loga€ 



= a*logea. 



Thus ^1^ =?^= 10^ X 2-30258509. 

dx M 

30. The Exponential or Logarithmic Curve, and the 
Equiangular or Logarithmic Spiral. 
LogarithTnic Goordvnatea, 

The exponential or logarithmic curve is the graph of 
a*; so that its equation is y = a^, or aj=logat/. 

It is the curve showing the rate at which a quantity 
grows in geometrical progression, or at compound in- 
terest, and is approximately the curve seen passing 
through the top of a row of organ pipes (fig. 11) ; equi- 
distant ordinates being in geometrical progression. 
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Then dy/dx = a^loga, and TM =ydx/dy = logae, so that 
the subtangent is constant in the logarithmic curve. 

The rate per cent, at which y = a^ grows per unit of x 
is 100 dy/ydx = 100 log a, which is constant; and denoting 
this rate per cent, by c, then c = 100 log a, and y = e^f^^' 




Fig.11 

Suppose for instance x denotes years; then in one 
year, y will have increased to e^^^^ times its value, which 
is at a rate of 100 (e*^A®^ — 1) per cent, per annum. 

The equiangular or logarithmic spiral is the graph in 
polar coordinates of a^, so that its equation is r = a^ or 
0=logar ; it is called the equiangular spiral because the 
radial angle <f> is constant. 

For cot<f> = dlogr/d6 = log a, a constant; and thus 
r = c6^^***is the polar equation of an equiangular spiral, 
having a radial angle a (fig. 12 i.). 

When the radial angle a = ^'7r, the equiangular spiral 
degenerates into a circle, r = c. 

Equispaced vectors of this spiral increase in geomet- 
rical progression; but in r — aO, the spiral of Archimedes 
(fig. 12 ii.) the vectors increase in arithmetical progression. 
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In plotting graphically an empirical relation, of the form 
y = (jux!^, between two variables x and y, say x the velocity 
of a projectile or ship and y the resistance of the air or 
water, a relation expressing the fact that dy/y^mdx/Xy 
or that one per cent, increase in x gives m per cent. 




(i) P'S. 12 

increase in y, it is convenient sometimes to change to 
coordinates ^= log x and rj = log y ; and now the empirical 
relation becomes jy = m^+c, so that the corresponding 
graph becomes a straight line. 

*31. LogarithTos. 

The Exponential Theorem just employed forms part of 
Algebra, but for the sake of completeness the theorem 
has been established here. 

Again the theorems of logarithms employed can easily 
be established as follows : — 

Definition and principal propertiea of a Logarithm,-^ 

When a^=p, then m is called the logarithm of p to the 
base a : thus if jt) = 10*^, then m is the common logarithm 
of p, and if p = e"*, then m is the natural logarithm of p. 
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Now let a^=q; then by the Theory of Indices, as 
explained in Algebra, 

p5=ra"'xa**=a"*+~ (1) 

p/q = a'^/a'' =a'»-~ (2) 

p>'=r(a'^y ^arm (3^ 

;/p = (a"')V^ =a"*/^ (4) 

Therefore the corresponding theorems in the logarith- 
mic notation are 

log«2?3 = m+t2. =logai:>+logag (5) 

logp/q=7ri—n =logp— logg (6) 

\ogp^=rm =rlogp (7) 

^ogi/p=mlr =(logp)/r (8) 

Also if e* = a, then e = a}f^ ; and therefore 

h = logea, 1/6 = loga^, so that logea x log^e = 1 ; 
and p = a''^= e^ so that logaP = logae logep. 

Thus, logioP=logioe log«p, and logjQ6 = '4342945, the 
modulus M, while logelO = 2-3025851. 

These theorems have already been employed in estab- 
lishing the preceding differentiations. 

The exponential function a* and the logarithmic 
function logofl? are functions inverse to each other; be- 
cause, if a'^=p, then m = logap; and a^^«a^=logaa^=x. 

Starting with m = logap, then p is sometimes denoted 
by loga"^m, or by expam (called exponent of m to base a) 
instead of by a"*, especially when m is a complicated 
mathematical expression, as thereby difficulties of print- 
ing are avoided. 

The letters exp must be considered an abbreviation of 
exponent; just as log, usually employed, is an abbreviation 
for logariikm. 
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We have defined e as the lt(l + 1/m)"*, when m is in- 
definitely great ; and a similar expansion shows that 

«»=lKl + l/mr=l+^+^+ ... +J"+ ... 

But suppose we reverse the procedure, and call this 
series exp X) the series obtained by changing x into y will 
be exp y ; and then a straightforward multiplication of 
the two series shows that the product is the series 
n , a?+y {x+yf (x+yY . 

■^ 1! "*■ 2! "*■ •••"^ n\ "^ •••' 
so that exp(£c+2/) = exp x x exp y ; and thus, generally, 
exp(a:+2/+2?+ ... ) = expajx expy x exp^x ... . 
Now suppose there are n of these factors, and x^y 
z=z= ... =1; then since expl = e, therefore expn = e**, 
where ti is a positive integer; and thence generally, by In- 
duction, expa3 = e% for all values of x. (Cauchy, Cours 
cC Analyse ; M. J. M. Hill, Proc. Cam, Phil, Soc, vol. v.) 
Writing bx for x, 

e!>^ = l + bx+-^+ ... +^^+ ...; 

and putting e^=a, so that 6 = log a, 

a«=6^=e^^^« = l+ajloga+|,(loga)2+...+^,(loga)«+... 

Changing x into h, then 

a*— 1 h h^'^ 

—fj^=loga+^floga)^+ ... +-;^(loga)**-h..., 

reducing to its first term, log a, when h=0, thus proving 
the lemma required in the differentiation of a*. 

Again a*+* = a*a* = a*(l -|- Aloga + . . .), so that a*loga is 
the coefficient of h in the expansion of a*^'^ in ascending 
positive integral powers of h-, and is therefore, according 
to Lagrange's definition (§ 7), the derivative of a* 
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Putting a = l+z, 

then (1+0)* =6*108(1+*) 

= l+hlog(l+z)+^{log(l+z)}^+...; 

so that log(l+0) is the coefficient of A in the expansion 
of (1+0)* by the Binomial Theorem; and similarly 
{log(l+2;)}* is twice the coefficient of h^, and so on; 
therefore 

1 /I , \ • ^^ . ^ (-1)~2^" , 

log(l+0)= g-^+g-...- ^ ^ +..., 
and log(l-0)=-0-|---...~J-...; 

so that Jlogj--^=0+-.^ + -g + ... + 2^^^ + .... 

Writing 1/n for 0, then 

, T n+1 1,1,1, 

the series employed in calculating the natural logarithms. 

Thus putting n = 2 gives log 3, n = S gives log 2, and 
thence log 4, log 6, log 8, and log 9; and putting n = 9 
gives logelO, the reciprocal of which, logi^e, is M, the 
modulus which converts natural into common logarithms. 

We calculate logarithms to base e, but tabulate them 
to base 10 ; because numbers with the same series of digits 
and diflfering only in the position of the decimal point 
have the same Toantissa or decimal part in the logarithm 
to base 10, and differ only in the characteristic or integral 
part, the value of which is easily written down. 

EauTYiples. 
(1) Calculate by logarithms the value of (1 + l/m)*", when 
m is put equal to 10, 100, 1000, 10000, ... ; and 
show that these values tend to equality with e. 
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(2) Deduce the differentiation of e* from that of its 
inverse function log x ; and vice versa. 

*(3) Write down the series for {\og{l+z)Y in ascending 
powers of z. 

*(4) Prove algebraically that 

\ 2 3 n J 1—x 

M^+3 +5r+-+2^H^i+-)= Vr-? 

*(5) Draw the graphs of 2*, e*, 10*, e-*cosaj, e-^cosx. 
*(6) Calculate, to base e, log 2, log 3, log 7, log 10 ; and 

thence their logarithms to base 10, to seven 

decimals. 

32. Logarithmic Differentiation. 

When the function to be differentiated is a single term 
consisting of factors raised to different powers, it is often 
simpler to take logarithms before differentiating; and 
then since (§ 29) 

cZlogy _l dy 
dx y dx 

therefore ■? ^V — r^- 

ojx "^ dx 

Thus, if 2/^= ^"^ 



then 2 log y = m log a: — 'nrlog(l +aj) ; 
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and differentiating with respect to x, 

2dy_7n^ n _in+(m—n)x^ 
y dx X 1+flj x(l+x) ' 
dy_r m+{m-n)x ^,^^ 
dx ^ (l+aj)*"+^ 
this is called logarithTnic differentiation. 

Let y=uvw...,, 

the product of any number of functions u,v,w,.,..o{x; 
then logy = logtt+log v+logte;+.... 

and differentiating this sum of functions, 

1 dy^ 1 du 1 dv 1 dw 
y dx'~u dx V dx w dx 
dy dlogy 
dx ^ dx 



/I du , 1 dv . 1 dw , \ 
= uvw..,A~ -j-+- J-+- -r-+""h 
\u dx V ax w dx / 



the formula for the^ differentiation of a product (§ 12). 
Again, let y = u/v-, 

log y = log u — log V, 
1 dy _1 du__l dv 
y dx u dx V dx 
J dy (du dv\ /« 

ax \dx dxJ I 
the formula for the differentiation of a quotient (§ 12). 

Let 2/ = u*, where u and v are both functions of the 
independent variable x ; then 

log2/ = i;logu; 
and differentiating this product with respect to Xy 

y dx dx u dx 

dib^ dy dv. . „ ,du 

-j— = -=^ = U^-j-lOQU + VU^-^^f-' 

dx dx dx ^ dx 
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If u is constant, and v a function of x, then, by § 26, 

dW' dv ^ 
-^=u«^logu; 

and if v is constant and u a function of Xy by §§ 3 and 11, 

du^ _ ^_idv^ . 

dx" dx* 
thus, when u and v are both functions of x, the dif- 
ferentiation of tt* is performed by supposing the func- 
tions to vary one at a time, and then adding the results. 

JExamples, — 

(1) Differentiate logarithmically with respect to oj, 

l l-x (x+l)i{x+2)i 1 (sinmaj)^ 

1+x' (a; +2)* ' (aj-a)"*(a;-&)«' (cosm)"*' 

^^^, of, ^\ i/xy (l+l/o^n ^{l+xl x^^^y 

{\ogxy,(ixy',\og^, 

(2) Prove the following differentiations, 
(i.) y= log sin a?, dy/dx = cotx. 

(ii.) 2/= log sec aj, dy/dx=tsjix. 

(iii.) y=logtan(j7r+Ja?) = log(secic+tana;), 

= log^/ ^ . - > dyldx=8ecx. 

yl — suix 

(iv.) 2/=logtan Jaj=log(cosecaj — cota;), 

— cos a; 



V 



1 /!-< 



dWciaj =cosecx'. 
cosaj 

(v.) ^= Jsec^— logsecaj, dy/dx=tsji^x. 

(vi.) y= Jsecajtana;+Jlog(secaj+tana?), 

dy/dx=sec?x. 

(vii.) 2/ = 6*(aj2-2aj+2), dy/dx=^ay^. 

(viii.) y=e*(a?— 3a^+6a;— 6), dyjdx^eFa?. 
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(ix.) y = ^{x^—nx*^-'^+n{n'-l)x'^-^—...}y 

dyldx = ^x^. 
if 72. is a positive integer. 

(3) Prove that in the curve y/a=logsecx/a, or 
e^^^cosx/a=l (the catenary of equal strength), 

ds X ds X ^ - 

-J- = sec -, -T- = cosec -, and x = axlr. 
ax a ay a ^ 

*(4) Draw the graphs of aj^ i/x, (l + l/a?)*, ^/(l+aj). 

33. The Hyperbolic Functions. 

Corresponding to the trigonometrical functions of the 
circle, defined in 16, there are certain functions as- 
sociated in a similar manner with the hyperbola, invented 
by Lambert (1768), called hyperbolic fun/^tions, which 
are of great use, and are defined here as follows : — 

Taking the exponential function e^ and its reciprocal 
e-" of any variable quantity u, then their half sum, 
J(e"+e""), is called the hyperbolic cosine of u, and is 
denoted by cosh u, and their half diiference, ^(e" — e"") is 
called the hyperbolic sine of u, and is denoted by sinh u. 

The other hyperbolic functions of u are defined by 
analogy with the circular functions : 

sinh u 



coshu 
coshu 



the hyperbolic tangent of u, denoted by tanh u ; 

. - „ cotangent „ cothu; 

sinhu 

1/coshu „ secant „ sechu; 

1/sinhu „ cosecant „ cechtc; 

cosht6— 1 „ versed sine „ vershu. 

The reason for these names will appear hereafter ; but 
the following formulas, which are easily established, show 
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that there is a Trigonometry of the hyperbolic functions 

exactly analogous to that of the circular functions ; so 

that modern Trigonometry must be considered to include 

the properties of the circular and hyperbolic functions, 

which mutually assist and illustrate each other. 

Thus 

cosh u + sinh it = e" or exp u, 

cosh tt — sinh ^ = 6"** or exp( — u) ; 

cosh^w — sinh^u = 1 . 

Similarly 

tanh^tt + sech% = 1 , 

coth% — cech^u = 1, 

sinh 2k = 2 sinh u cosh u, 

cosh 2u = cosh^u + sinh^u = 2 cosh^ —1 = 1 + 2 sinh^u. 

. , -. 2 tanh u , ^ 1 +tanh2t6. 

sinh 2u==zi — r — ,-s-» cosn 2u =^i — 7 — ro — > 
1 — tanh% 1 — tanhn6 

sinh ('W+i;) = sinh u cosh -v+cosh u sinh v, 

cosh(u -\-v) = cosh 16 cosh v + sinh u sinh v, 

, 1/ . X tanh 16+ tanh t; 

tanh('w + V) = ^TTT — x: — i — 1— • 
^ 1 +tanh u tanh v 

(These formulas are proved by noticing that 

cosh(i6+'y) = J exp(u+v) + i exp(— u-i;) 

= Jexp i(.exp'y+Jexp( — 16) exp ( — v) 

= |(cosh 16+ sinh i6)(cosh -y+sinh v) 

+ J(cosh 16 — sinh u)(cosh v — sinh 'y) 

= cosh u cosh t; + sinh I6 sinh v : 
and so on.) 

sinh 16+ sinh i; = 2 sinh J(i6+'y)cosh ^(u — v) ; 
sinh 16 — sinh v=2 cosh |(i6 + v)sinh J(i6 — v) ; 
cosh 16 + cosh v = 2 cosh ^(u + 'y)cosh J(i6 — 'y) ; 
cosh 16 — cosh v = 2 sinh |(i6 + '2;)sinh J(i6 — v) ; 
tanh 16 — tanh v = sinh(i6 — i;)sech 16 sech v. 
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A 1 d cosh u . , d sinh u , 
Also — ^ = sinnu, — jt^ — = cosnu; 



du 

cJtanhu 

c2t6 



dl6 

, « rfcoth w- , o 

= secn%, — -J = --cosech% 

du 



dsechu 1. i 1. cJcechu , ,, 

- = — sechutanhu, — -^ = — cecnu cotn u ; 



du 



du 



and 



d versh u 



du 



= sinht6: 



which may be proved by straightforward differentiation 
of the exponential values of the hyperbolic functions ; 
or else in the same manner as that employed for the 
circular functions, making use of the fact that, when A = 0, 
(sinh h)lh = 1, and (tanh h)lh = 1, by § 34. 
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*34. Fig. 13 is drawn to illustrate geometrically the 
analogy between the circular and hyperbolic functions, 
and to justify the terminology given above. 

Denoting the cm. of the angle AOP by 0, and the 
radius OA by a, then from the definitions of Trigo- 
nometry, the arc AP=:a6, the sector OAP=^a^d, and 
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Oif=acos0, ilfP=a sine, AR or Pr=a tan ft OiZ or 
Oir= a sec 0, and AM = a vers 0. 

Now if the ordinate TQ is erected of length equal to 
the tangent TP or ARy then the coordinates x and y of 
Q are given by a;= OT=a sec Q, y = TQ = ataji 6 ; so that 
by the elimination of d the equation of the locus of Q is 

a?— y^ =a^ 

and Q therefore describes a rectangular hyperbola AQ, 
while P describes the circle A P. 

But since cosh% — sinh^it = 1 , 

we may also express the coordinates of Q more sym- 
metrically by putting 

Or=a; = acoshu, jrQ = 3/ = asinhu ; 

so that OT and TQ represent the hyperbolic cosine and 
sine of u in the hyperbola, just as OM and MP represent 
the circular cosine and sine of d in the circle; hence 
the reason for these names. 

Now cosh u = sec 6, sinh tfc = tan ; and while ^a^6 is 
the area of the circular section OAPy it will be found 
that Ja% is the area of the hyperbolic sector OAQ ; 
so that the analogy between 6 and u is expressed 
through the areas of the circular and hyperbolic sectors, 
and not through the arcs or angles. 

When 6 and u are connected by this relation, then 6 is 
called by Professor Cayley the Gudermannian of u, and 
sometimes also the hyperbolic amplitude of u, and is 
denoted by gd u, or amh u. 

Conversely exp u = cosh u + sinh u = sec 6 + tan 6, 

u = gd-^d = log(sec + tan 0) = log tan(i';r + J0), 

by means of which u can be calculated as a function of 
6, from the trigonometrical tables. 
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A Table in the Appendix, taken from Legendre's 
Fonctions Elliptiques, t. ii., gives the value of u for 
every degree in the angle whose cm. is 6. When the 
hyperbolic functions for a certain value of u are required 
numerically, the corresponding value of 6 is found by 
proportional parts ; and then, by means of the tables, 
cosh u = sec 6, sinh u = tan 0, tanh u = sin 0,. . . 
It may also be noticed that when cosh u = sec 6, then 

1 + tanh^lu _ 1 + tan^|g 

l-tanh4'M' l-tan^O' 
or tanh|u = tan|0, 

so that the line Otp, which bisects the angle or sector 
AOP, bisects also the hyperbolic sector J. OQ, and there- 
fore also the chord AQ ; and the tangents at -4, P and Q 
intersect in t upon this line Otp, 

Just as it was shown in § 16 that sin0<0<tan0; so 
from the fact that the triangle OAQ is greater than the 
hyperbolic sector OAQ, and that this is greater than the 
triangle OAU\ it follows that \aHmhu, ^a^u, and 
|a^tanh v, are in descending order of magnitude, or 

sinh u>u> tanh u ; 
whence it follows, as in § 16, that when u = 0, 
(sinh u)/u = 1 , and (tanh u)/u = 1. 

*35. The Ellipse and Hyperbola compared. 

If the ordinates in fig. 13 are all reduced (or enlarged) 
in a constant ratio, say b/a, by orthogonal projection, or 
by throwing the shadow of fig. 13 on a plane parallel 
to Ox by parallel rays of light, then we obtain fig. 14, in 
which the curve AP is an ellipse, and the curve 4Q is a 
hyperbola, no longer rectangular. 

Now in the ellipse AP, Oif= a cos 0, MP = bsinO; 
while on the hyperbola J. Q, Or=acoshi6, TQ = bsinhu, 
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Fig.14 

The angle Q is called the excentric angle of the point P, 
or in Astronomical language the excenUHc anovialy ; while 
u may by analogy be called the hyperbolic excenti'ic 
anomaly of the point Q on the hyperbola. 

The elliptic sector will be b/a of the circular sector 
OAp of which it is the projection, and its area will there- 
fore be ^a^6xb/a=:^ab6; and similarly the hyperbolic 
sector AOQ will be ^abu in area, or ^ab\og{x/a+y/b), 
since cosh u = aj/a, sinh u = y/b ; and therefore 
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Catrying out the properties of the ellipse and hyper- 
bola on parallel lines by means of the excentric anomalies 
9 and u, we find : — 
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Ellipse. 
Chord through {$, <t>) is 
? cos i{e + ip)+\ sin \{e + 0) 



= cos \{0 - 0), 
Tangent at (0) is 

^cos^+?sin^ = l. 
a 

Normal at {$) is 
aa: sec 0-hy cosec 0^a^- b\ 

Tangent at {0, tf>) meet at 

y, aCOB^(^ + 0) ^^ sini(g + 0) 
cosi(^-0)* ^^ cosi(^-0)' 

Normals at (^, 0) meet at 

?;^ . COS cos 0, 

a cos i{0 - <p) ^ 

-^!«M±4am«Bin0. 
b cosi(^-0) 



Hyperbola. 
Chord through (u, v) is 

- cosh J(tt + v) - ^ sinh J(tt + v) 
a b 

= cosh J(tt - e;). 
Tangent at {u) is 

- cosh'tt - ? sinh w = 1 , 
a 6 

Normal at (tt) is 

ax sech u + 6^ cosech u = a' + &'. 

Tangents at (u, v) meet at 
y- qC08hi(tf + v) ^ ^ ^siDh^(M + t^) . 
cosh i(M - v)* coshi(u - v) 

Normals at (te, v) meet at 

^±*! 52?hi(!i±^ cosh » cosh „. 
a coshi(u-t7) 

b cosh i(M - v) 



Generally in the curve {xja)^±{ylh)^=l, we may put 
(x/a)^=cos^6 or cosh^, (y/6)**=sin*0 or sinh^; and then 
the equation of the tangent is 

x/a(co8 e)2-2/«+(y/6)(sin 0)2-2/n= 1, 
or (a;/a)(cosh u)^'^''-'(y/b){sinh u)2-2/'^= 1. 

36. The Catenary. 

To illustrate the practical use of the hyperbolic func- 
tions, an instructive curve to take is the catenary, the 
curve in which a uniform chain hangs ; the equation is 

^/a = cosha:/a; 

80 that the catenary is the graph of a cosh x/a, and the 
ordinate of the catenary is the arithmetic mean of the 
ordinates of the two exponential curves 

y/a = e*/«, and y/a = e -^^ 
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Fig.15 



Differentiating the equation of the catenary, we find 

tan yjr = dy/dx = sinh x/a, 
so that sec \Jr ^ da/dx = cosh x/a = yja 

or "^ = gd xja ; xja = log (sec yfr + tan yjt), y/a = sec xfr. 

The equilibrium of the arc AP shows that if we denote 
the tension at the lowest point A by wa, then by resolv- 
ing horizontally, the tension at P=^wasecylr=^wy, 

Also by resolving vertically, we see that vxi and wy 
must represent weights of chain of length OA and MP ; 
and 8=2/ sin \/r= ^(2/2 — a^) = a sinh aj/a=a tan \lr. 

Again, if MQ is drawn perpendicular to the tangent at 
P, MQ = ycosyfr=a, and QP = j^(a^ ---y^) =8=eiXG AP. 

Hence to draw the axis Ox, called the directrix of the 
catenary, we measure off PQ in the tangent equal to the 
arc PA, and draw QM at right angles to QP to meet the 
vertical ordinate through P in Jf , 
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The normal PG = y sec yfr = y^ja. 

By a change of origin from io A the equation of the 
catenary becomes 

2/+a = acosha;/a 
or 2//2a = sinh^iK/2a ; or yjh = sinh^a;/?), if 6 = 2a ; 

and now {y+af=^f?+a\ or 8^ = 3/^+2ay = y2+62/. 

Suppose for example a steel telegraph wire 5000 feet 
long is stretched between two points P, P' at the same 
level, so that the versed sine or dip NA in the middle is 
500 feet ; then y = 500, a = 2500, and therefore a = 6000 ; 
so that the tension at P or P' is the weight of 6500 feet 
of wire ; and taking the specific gravity of steel as 8, this 
would give a tensile stress of about 10 tons per sq. inch. 
Then 2x, the distance between P and P', will be 4865 feet. 

When the wire is screwed up tight so that the dip y is 
small, then 8 and x are very nearly equal, and 

so that if telegraph wire sags y feet in the middle between 
posts I feet apart, the wire is screwed up to a tension 
equal to the weight of about ^Ply feet of wire. 

* If .an endless chain, of length 21 or 48, is suspended 
over smooth puUies at P and P' (fig. 15), then when P 
and P' are almost as far apart as possible, the two parts 
of the chain coincide in a single catenary ; but when P 
and P' are moderately close, the chain hangs in two 
distinct festoons, catenaries having the same directrix, 
since the tension is unchanged in passing round the 
smooth pullies at P and P'. Also, if the festoons are 
partly supported by smooth inclined planes, the various 
catenaries will have the same directrix. 
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Any catenary between the two festoons will have a 
higher directrix, and beyond them a lower directrix. 

Drawing the two common tangents to the two festoons, 
they will meet in 0, since the catenaries of the two 
festoons are similar curves, and is a centre of similitude. 

Therefore the tangents at P, P' of the upper festoon 
intersect above the directrix, and below the directrix for 
the tangents at P, P' of the lower festoon. 

Now, let P and P' be drawn apart ; the directrix of 
the two festoons will rise until they coalesce, when the 
tangents at P and P' will intersect in, ; afterwards the 
directrix will descend again. 

In the separating case then, the tangents at P and P^ 
intersect in ; and then 

. y dy a , aj . , a; 
tan^=-= J-, or - cosh - = smh ~, 

or cosec \lr =coihxl a =x/ a, --^^tzIos , 

from which transcendental equation we find, by aid of the 
Table in the Appendix, the approximate root x/a::^! . 2 ; 
and then y/x=8/a:::zl'5, «/aj:s::l*25, aj/8:s::-8 ; and ^ is the 
cm. of 56°30' about. 

The profile of the catenary is also seen in the surface 
of revolution, called the catenoid, formed by a soap bubble 
film, adhering to a circular wire which is raised gently 
in a horizontal position from the surface of soapy water. 

The same conditions give the stability of this capillary 
film (fig. 16) ; so long as the tangent cone along PP" has 
its vertex below the surface of the water, the film is 
stable; but the film always breaks when the vertex 
reaches the surface, and then xi the height of the wire 
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Fig.16 



PP" above the surface, and 2y its diameter are connected 

(Maxwell, Capillary Action, Encyclopaedia Britannica.) 

If a thread, wrapped upon the catenary AP, is cut at 
A and then unwrapped, the end will describe the curve 
AQf and QP will be the normal of this curve at P. 

Since QM, the tangent of this curve, is of constant 
length a, the curve Q is that which would be described 
by a body on a rough plane if drawn very slowly by the 
point M, moving in Ox, by a thread or chain MQ oi con- 
stant length a ; hence the curve ^ Q is called the Traxstrix. 

Examples, 

(1) Prove the following differentiations : 

(i.) y = isinh2x+lx, dy/dx=cos}i^x, 

(ii.) 2/ = Jsinh2a3 — ^05, dy/dx=sinh^x. 

(iii.) y = l cosh^ic — cosh x, dy/dx = sinh^aj. 

(i V.) y = -^-^ sinh 4a3 + i sinh 2x + foj, dy/dx = cosh*rc. 

(v.) y= log cosh flj, dy/dx = ia,nhx. 

(vi.) y= log sinh «, dy/dx = cot'hx, 

(vii.) y=aj— tanha;, dy/dx = tsLnh^x, 
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(viii.) 2^=logcoshaj— Jtanh^ic, (2t//(ir=tanh'a;. 

(ix.) y=aj— tanhaj— Jtanh'ic, dyjdx^iajAi^x, 

(x.) y=cos"%echaj, or sin*^tanhaj, or tan'^sinha;, 
or 2 tan " ^tanh Jaj, dy/dx = sech cc. 

*(xi.) y = logtanh^o?, or -cosh ' ^cothaj,or -sinh " V^osechx, 
or - tanh " ^sech cc, dy/dx = cosech a;, 

(xii.) y= Jlogcothia;— Jcosechajcothic, 

dy/dx = cosech^a;. 
(xiii) y=tanha;— Jtanh^iB, dy/dx=:Qech^x, 

(2) Prove that the equation of the catenary of equal 

strength, y/a=log9ecx/a, may also be written 
tanh ^y/a=ia,n^x/a. 

(3) Prove that the equation of the curve 

may also be written 

sinh x/a sinh y/a = 1 , or y/a = log coth Ix/a, 
and that dy/dx=cosechx/a, d8/dx=eoihx/a. 

*37. The Inverse Hyperbolic Functions. 

To preserve a complete analogy it is convenient to have 
the inverse hyperbolic functions as well as the inverse 
circular functions of § 25, the method of notation being 
exactly the same; thus if coshu=aj, then t6=cosh-^ir, 
and so on. 

The inverse hyperbolic functions are however only 
variations of the logarithmic function ; thus if 

cosh u=x, then sinh u = >^(aj^ — 1), 

and exp u = cosh u + sinh u=x+ ,J{p? — 1), 

so that u = cosh " ^aj = log {x + ,J{x^ — 1)} ; 

similarly sinh~^a;=log{;^(l+a?)+a;}. 
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Again if tanhu = a:, 

e"+e " 1— x 

and u = tanh~^a; = ^log.  ; 

1—x 

similarly coth " ^a? = J log ^^ . 

The use of the inverse hyperbolic functions will be 
apparent when we compare their derivatives with those 
of the inverse circular functions. 

Thus let cosh t ^x/a = u ; then x = a cosh u, 

dx/du = a sinh u = a^(cosh% — 1 ) =fj{^ "^ ^)* 

J du dcosh'^x/a 1 

and -y— = j — = — 7 — 5 a-. 

dx dx s/{oir — o?) 

o' -1 1 cisinh-Wa . 1 

Similarly — ' -^ 



dx . s/(<^^+x^y 

1., dsin~^x/a_ ^dcos~^x/a__ 1 

cfaj dx ^/(tt^— ic^y 

Again, 

dtanh"^ic/a__ a / ^ \ dcoth~^ic/a_ a /^ \ 

1 .| ci tan " ^x/a _ _d cot " ^oj/a _ a 

tfcc da: a^+a;2* 

It will be instructive for the student to make a table 
of the principal formulas of the circular and hyperbolic 
functions in parallel columns, to show the correspondence; 
this will be found to assist the memory in recollecting 
the formulas. 
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Examplea. 

(1) Construct a Table giving any direct hyperbolic func- 

tion in terms of any other ; and differentiate them 
as a verification. 

(2) Construct a similar Table for the inverse hyperbolic 

functions ; and differentiate them. 

(3) Prove that 

=sinh-HV(2/'-l)+W(a^*-l)} 
sinh-^a;+sinh"^y = sinh-^{a;^(l+y*)+2/^(l+a?)} 

tanh-^aj+tanh-^/ = tanh-i:^i^ 

(4) Prove that if 

y = cosh^^a; = i cosh-^(2a;^— 1) = | sinh-^2aj,i/(a5^— 1) 

= Jcosh"X4a?— 3aj), ... 

dy_ , 1 
da J{a^-iy 

(5) Prove that if 

y = sinh - ^x = J sinh - i2a;^(l +x^)=i cosh "^1 + 2x^) 
= Jsinh-i(3a;+4jr3),... 

(6) y = tanh-ia; = itanh-i^-^2=isinh-ij-^ 

= 1 cosh-i3-^,=Jtanh-i3-pg^; ... 

dy_ 1 
dx i— as*" 
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(7) Prove that if 

0=gdu=cos"^ sechie.=sin"^ tanhu=tan-^ sinhu 

s=2tan-^tanh|^u=2tan-V-^7r; 
de 



du 



=sechu. 



(8) Prove that if 

u = gd"^0=cosh-^sec0=sinh"^tan0 = tanh"^sin0 

= 2tanh"Han^0, 
du /J 

(9) Prove that 

cosh log(sec 0+tan 0)=sec 0. 
sinh log(sec 6 + tan 6) = tan 6, 
tanh ]og(sec 0+ tan 6) — sin 0, eta 

(10) In figure 13, prove that 

(i.) lA'AP+lAAT^Iit; (ii.) LA'AQ^LAA'Q=^i'7r. 

(iiL) A'P and AP' intersect in Q, PMP' being the 
chord of the circle. 

Prove, geometrically, sec Q ± tan Q = tan (Jtt ± ^6). 

(11) y=cosh-^ fttl+y . s= 



W3(«+l) ' <^ (a;+l)V(«*+a;+iy 

n9\ — ' V. i>/(^+^— 1) ^_ 1 

(1^; y-siim -^^^g._iy dx~{x-l)^{x^+a:^iy 
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* OeneraX Examplss of Differentiation. 

In the following examples y is given as a function of 
oj, and it is required to determine dy/dx, according to the 
rules explained in this chapter. These examples are 
arranged to serve as guides for the results of Integration, 
required hereafter. 

/t\ 1 ll+oc 1 Ix+l dy 1 

(1) y=^^s^^Y:z^'Oriogyl^^,^=j-^,. 

or 1 i„o. Icuc+b-^jb^-ac) 

dy^ 1 

dx aa^+2bx+c' 

and 2/=| logia^-+2bx+c)+^^^^^t»,u---^±^y 

dy Px+Q 



dx aa^+2bx+c 
/ON 1 1 («+l)' I 1 X i2a!-l dy 1 

(4) y = ^log(a!-l)+51og(a^+a;+l) 

+ Ct&n-^^S{2x+l); 

di/ 1 or X or £c 
determine 4, B, C, when -p= * ^ \ * 

(5) ^ = Jtanh"^a;+^tan~^a; 

(6) 2/ = icot'^iC— ^coth'^a; 

1 J. 1 1 *lx+l dy 1 
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(7) 2/=^log(a;-l)+J51og(a;+l)+01og(a^+l)+i)tan->«; 

determine A, B, C, D when ^^^l^L^lH^. 

(8) 2/=W21og^5±^+-J-i^2tan-VJ^ 

=W2tanh-^^-iV2tan-^^ ^=^^. 

(9) y=^Alogia?-^2x+l)+B\og(ciy'+^2x+l) , 

+ Gt&a-\jj2x-l)+Dta.n-^^2x+l); 

determine A, B, G, B, when -f-=— — > ', • 

(10) 3, = 2cos-^^ = 2sin-^^|=2tan-^^ 

Ka— i8) ' <''»' ,J(a—x.x—^)' 

(11) 3, = 2sinh-i^^=2cosh-^^^=2tanh-^^|^ 

= sinh-' ^^^,7«-^-^ 

= 2 log{ V(a; - «) + s/Ca: - /8)} - log(a - /3) ; 

cfo; ^(x—a.x—fi)' 

(12) 3,=2cosh-^^;=2sinh-^f=-=2ta.h-^^ 

" i(«-/3) 

= 21og{V(a-a') + V(i8-a;)}-log(a-^) 

_, V(«-a') + v/<^-a!). <^y_ -1 
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1 . aa3+6 



or ^/ sinh-i>^^^i^2^±?^±f.> 
or ^sinh J^b-'-ac) 

1 , , ax + h 
= — 7-cosh"^- 



jja s/ib^ — ac) 



or 



1 



^^g j^ . 1 VV<^5^±2^±^) 



Determine the degenerate form when a = 0. 

(14) ^=,-T ^,, -,, if 

2 , /a?— a 



Jib -a) 

2 . , 1 /cc — a 
or —771 \Sinh-\/^ ; 



or —771 ^ cosh - ^^ / , , 



(15) ^y_^ . if 



1 la—x 

V^—TrL \^^^~ \\T. » 



2 

2 , 1 la—x 
or —77 rrcosh" ^ u , 

2 .11 la—x 



or 
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(\a\ ^zM.— ~ if 

^ ' d!aj (x-y)^(x- a . X- fi)' 

or ^ „;„i.-i V(Y-«-Y-^)V(a'-«-a'-/3) 

^iy-a-y-fif'"^ • i{a-fi){x-y) 

(l*!) ^= I if 

*■ '' oUe {x-y)<J(a-x.x-^)' 

^ V(y-«-r-i8) K«-i8)(a'-y) 

Determine the degenerate forms when y=a or fi. 

(18) Denoting aa?+2bx+c by i?, prove that 

dy_ 1 1 jf 

(fa; {x—p)kJR {x—p}^(aa?+2bx+cy 

Ji-af-'i.bp-c) »y(b^-ac)(x-p) 

^(-ap^-2bp-c) JQ>^-ac){x-'p)' 



or 



or 



1 



^{af+2hp+c) ^(b''-ac)(x-p) 



1 



^(ap'+ibp+o) s/(.b^-ac){x-py 



or 



1 






1 
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1 X. 1 If (^ ax^+c\ 

1 • u 1 // C^ aiB*+c\ 

(20) 2/ = e*^"*"^cos(pa;+g'), 

-^ = a sec ae^+*cos(2%c + j + a), where tan a = jp/a. 

(21) y = msmmajcosh7iaj4-ncos7naJsinhwa;, 
-^ = (jm? + 7i^)cos ma? cosh nx, 

(22) y = JfljV(a2-aj2)+ia2gin-ia;/a, 2 = -y(a*-a^*)- 

(23) y = ^a^eTs-^x/a^i(a—x)j^(2ax—x^), 

(24) t/ = ^x^(a? - a*) - ia«cosh - »«/«, ^ = V(«* - «")• 

(25) 2/ = ia!V(aHa:*)+Ja*sinh-V«, ^ = V(a*+a;*). 

(26) y = ^(o+a;)^(2aa;+a^)-ia*cosh-i(l+a;/a), 

(27) y = i(x - a) J {a?- 2ax) - Ja^sinh - V(«'' - 2aa;)/o, 
J=V(a^-2aa;). 
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(28) Denoting ax^+2bx+c by-B, prove that -^ = ^Jt, if 

(29) 2/ = sin- V(sin 2ic) ±sinh- V(sin 2aj), 
-^= ^(2 tan oj), or ;^/(2 cot aj). 

(30) 2/ = tan"^;^(tanhaj)±tanh-^^(tanha5), 
--^ = ^(coth flj), or ;^(tanh x). 

(31) Prove that ^ = ' , ^ , if 

_ 1 _^ acosa?+& 



2 



*^^"'{(^)**^^i^} 



V(a'~fc^) 

1 , iacosaj+6 
^^ —7712 2\ cosh - ^ — -^ 

_ 1 I ^{b + a)cos |g? + ^(b — a)sin |a? 
^(6^ — a2) ^ ^(6 + a)cos ^x - ^(6 — a)sin ^x 

(32)^= ^,^ , ,if 
^ ' 005 a+0 cosh a; 

_ 1 jacosh«-j-6 

^~V(^'-a')*^^' «+6cosha; 
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1 , _jaco8ha;+6 

^(a*— 6*) a+ 6 cosh a; 



2 



-s/(«*-^) 



*«^"'{(^)**»°hi4 



1 , ij(a + 6)cosh Ja; + ^(a — 5)8inh Jx 
i,J(o? — h^) ^{a + 6)co8h ^x — ^(a — 6)8mh ^x' 



,„„ _ 1 . , j gainha;— 6 (?y 1^ 



sinhx 



(34) Denoting a+b cos x+c sin x by P, prove that 

dy_ 1 _1 



dx a+6 cos x+c sin* P' 

^"^ V(-aH6Hc*) V(^Hc*)P  

(35) Denoting a+6cosha;+csinha! by Q, prove that 



dx a+6cosha;+csinha; Q' 
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(36) Prove that ^=7^—^^ r.df 

^ ^ ax (l+ecoscc)^ 

^ ^ ^ 1+6 COS aj l+ecosa? 

or {^-lfy= -8inh-^ ^<l-^>^'^^ + ^^<;-^>^^^ . 
^ ^ ^ l+ecosic 1+ecosaj 

{61) y- TTlog ^(4^_i^+^3 

dy 1 _x 

Write down the value of y when 

(38) Prove that the equation (Riccati's) 

x-^—ay+hy^=ax?^ 

is satisfied by 

y=^^{ ^)tanh|^V( 6c)+(7}, 

(39) With Z=aa5*+46a;8+6ca!*+46'a!+a', 

F the same function of y, and 

» = \{ ^'^~_y^) ^-\o¥+y?-Kx+y)-c; 

prove that, treating y as constant, 

d!a;/ v^X = da/Ji^^^ - g^a - flTg), 
where 



or 



CHAPTER 11. 



INTEGRATION. 



38. At this point it is advisable to introduce the idea 
of Integration, and to give a short preliminary sketch of 
its use in simple applications, reserving a more complete 
treatment for a subsequent chapter. 

The process of Integration is the reverse of Differen- 
tiation, and is the province of the Integral Calcvlus. 
The Integral Calculus is required primarily for determin- 
ing the area and length of a plane curve, the volume and 
surface of a solid, etc. 

In the Differential Calculus a function y or fa? is given, 
and we investigate rules for finding dy/dx or t'x. 

But in the Integral Calculus the function dy/dx or i'x 
is given, and we are required to find y or ix, the function 
of which i'x is the diflerential co-efficient. 

With the notation of the Differential Calculus 

i'x=^ (A), 

ax 

or t'xdx = d{x, in the notation of Differentiala, 

Now supposing J and d to represent inverse operations, 

so that /and d cancel, and operating by /on both sides, 

/rxdx=/dix={x (B), 

the notation of the Integral Calculus; the differential 

i'ocdx being called an element of the integral /i'xdx or tx. 
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INTEGRATION. 



Our object is to introduce the student to the inte- 
gration symbol, the long /, in conjunction with the symbol 
of differentiation d, at as early a stage as possible. 

The process of Integration is of a tentative nature, 
depending on a previous knowledge of differentiation, as 
explained in Chapter I ; just as Division in Arithmetic is 
a tentative process, depending on a knowledge of Multi- 
plication and the Multiplication Table. 

39. To every differentiation in the Differential Calculus 
there corresponds an integration in the Integral Calculus, 
and this correspondence for the functions we shall 
employ is exhibited in the following table. 



Differential Calculus. 



( D) = = w cos nix, 

ax 

^c) = = — m sm mx. 



(d) 



dx 
dx 



msec^'/TW?. 



/ \ d cot mx 9 

(e) " = - 771 cosec^wwF. 

dx 

/c\ d sec mx . 

(f ) v^ = msec mx tan mx, 

dx 

(g) ^^y ^ ^"^^s-^7ncosQcmxco\/mx, 

CLX 

/I X c? vers m^ ^ „;« *« /*. 
( n) 5 = m sm ma?. 

dx 
(i)- 



dx sl{a^-x^y 

.V c?cos~^j?/a__ _ 1 



(j) 



dx 



n/(«'-^) 



Integral Calculus. 

-' m+1 

except when m= — 1, as in (v). 

/cos m^xdx = — sin m;r. 
m 

/sin 971070^ = — — cos mx, 

m 

/aec^m^dx=^ tan m^. 
m 

/cosec^m^c^= — — cot m^. 

m 

/secm;zrtan?/2^cd[a?= -secm^. 

m 

/cosecmax5otmaYia7= -— cosecTTior. 

m 

/sin mxdx=— vers ?n^. 
•^ m 



/ 
/ 



c£r 



d[a7 



=8in~^a?/a. 



N/(a'-^) 



= — cos~*^/a. 
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' ^ ^ dx P+^2' 



W 33-^ = 



a 



^ ^ dx V(^-«7 

/ \dveTa~^xla^ 1 

^ ^ aS^ ^{^ax-x")' 

(p)^=a*loga. 

■CbT 

/ X c? cosh WIJ? . V 

(s) -= —m Sinn wwr. 

dx 
(u) , fnx _^ — mcosecli*7?u?. 



(v) 



dx X 



r V c? smh"~^a7/a_ 1 
r ^ c?cosh~^^/g __^ 1 



(y) 



<:?tanh-^^/a__ q^ 



c£^ 



a*-^ 



> V rf coth"^4?/a_ _ a 



^ 1 *-i / 

5 5= — - cot *A7a. 



d[r 



/: 
/: 
/: 
/ 



l-,-i, 



// «i — 5\ — sec XjOtm 
x,J{x^-a^) a ' 



dx 



xJ(pi^-dF) a 
dx 



a* 



= - - coaec^x/a. 
a 

= vers^^x/a. 



fc^dx 



log a 



/cosh m:rc2d7 = — sinh mx, 
m 

ysinh mxdx—— cosh wu?. 
/sech*7»axir = - tanh 7?ur. 
/cosech*«W7djF= - — coth nix. 



f 
I 



X 



= log Xy or log ( - x). 



dx 



—smh-^xla, 






or log{ J(a^ + ^) +^}. 
— __ _ =cosh~Wa. 

or log{^+>v/(^-a^)}. 

^^ 1 , a+:F 1 , x+a 

2a ^a-x 2a ^x-a 

^= -icoth-W« (^.^'X 

or llog^«, or llog«-f. 
2a ®^ + a 2a ^a+a? 
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Since the d.e. of a constant is zero, therefore in in- 
tegration an arbitrary constant may be added, and the 
integral is then called an indefinite integral. 

When in the above formulas a discrepancy of results 
in integration appears, as between (c) and (h), (i) and (j), 
(k) and (1), (m) and (n), and in (v), (w), (x), (y), (z), the 
results will be found to differ by a constant. 

Again, since the d.c. of a sum of functions is the sum 
of their Ac's, it follows that the integral of a sum is the 
sum of the integrals of the functions, and so on ; so that 

40. Integration by substitution. 

Any function of x which can be thrown into the form 
{txy^i'x, where fx is the derivative of fa;, is immediately 
integrable by (a), because 

l{ix)H'xdx = ^^^^^' 
J^ m+1 

In such cases the result is sometimes more immediately 
obvious if we substitute for tx a new variable y; and 
since i'axix = dy, in the notation of differentials, then, 

as before. 

Such an operation is called integration by substitution; 
and to discover the most appropriate substitution is one 
of the artifices of the Integral Calculus. 

In the exceptional case of m = — 1, then by (v). 
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Again, by (k), . 

y a^+(ixf J a^+y^ a a a a' 

+i.«o f dx f dx 2 . ^x+\ 

^a»zmj){e8. — ^Integrate with respect to x, 

(1) 0, 1, a, X, ax+h, a?, aa?+2 hx-\-c, a?, a^,... «", (na;)'•~^ 

/-. »/^ J_ J_ 1 1 2 11 1 

ya;, v«, j^' ^3,' -' ^' ^j' -^ -^' (^)(»-i)M- 

^+5a;+GBHjDa!»+ .... aa;'»+6a!»+ca;''+ .... 

(2) a+a, (a!+a)2, (a;+a)» ^{x+a), ,^^_^_^^ . — -, 

(x+af ^ " x-a {x-hy 

(3) a?+a?, (s>?+ay, x{a?-a?T, xj{a?+a?). j^p^^ 

X 1 \ X 



(4) 



2x+l I x+2 Px+Q x+2 



(5) 



a?+x+l x^+x+l x^+x+1 x^+x^l x^+2x+2 

X-J2 . 2 1 Px+Q 

x^-^'Ix+V 4fl;2+3' ax^+c' ax^+c 

x — c a?— c 1 Px+Q 



^{(x-cy-a^y (x-cf+a^ (x-cf+a^ (x-cf+a^ 
{(x-^cf+a^x^x-c), 
,^v dx+b ax+b / o . c^7 V , 
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(7) // I xi //  ?.\ ' (rationalize the denominator), 

V v*^ + Cl) + V v*^ ' ^/ 

(substitute Mi/(ax^+b) = y). 
/ox (logg?)^ 1 x'^-^ sin a; fa? f'aj 

a; * xlogx (ix^+V a+bcosx a+Mx {a+Mx)P^ 
(flW5'*+6)-i-i/" (substitute aa;**+6=aj'*2/**). 
(9) cos^c, cos^aj, co8*aj, ...; sin^, sin^a;,sin*a5 ... ; cos ma? 
cos nx, sin mx sin nx, cos ma; sin nx, 
(Convert the powers and products of cos a? and sin a? 
into cosines and sines of multiples of x ; thus 
cos^ = J(l + cos 2 a?), sin^ = |(1 — cos 2 x) ; 

co8^a5 = Jcos3a?+f cosa;, sin^a; = f sinx — Jsin3a;, 
cos*a? = f + J cos 2 35+ i cos 4 a;, 
sin*a3 = f — i cos 2x+^ cos 4 x ; 
cos m^ cos nx = ^ cos(m — 7i)a; + J cos(m + 7i)a; 
sin Twa? sin 7WC = J cos(m - ?i)aj — J cos(m + 7i)a3 
cos ma? sin -n^ = J sin(m + n)x — J sin(m — 7i)aJ 
and now the integrals with respect to aj can be imme- 
diately written down). 

The answers of these examples are not given, because 
it is better practice in integration for the student to 
discover the results for himself; the correctness of a result 
can always be tested by differentiation. 
41. Quadrature, 

The Integral Calculus was invented for the purpose of 
finding areas, or for quadrature, as it was formerly called; 
and the meaning of Integration is best illustrated by its 
application to finding the area of a curve. 

Let y = ix (fig. 17) be the equation of a curve CPD; 
thenii OM=x, MP =ix. 
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Let the area AM PC between the curve and the axis 
of X, bounded by an initial ordinate AC and the variable 
ordinate MP, be denoted by A ; keeping AG fixed and 
varying MP, A is some function of a;, which it is required 
to determine. 




Fig.l7 

Let the ordinate MP be moved into the adjacent 
position mp, by giving x the increment Aaj ; and let AA 
be the corresponding increment of A, and At/ of y. 

Then Mtti = Ax, mp =y+Ay; and the area MmpP = A A. 

But MmpP lies between the rectangles Pm and Mp, 
and therefore A A lies between yAx and (y + Ay)Ax; or, 
AA/Aa; lies between y and y + Ay. 

Proceeding to the limit by making Ax, and therefore 
Ay and AA indefinitely small, 

dA ,.AA „ 

-J- = It-r— = V = laj. 

ax Ax ^ 

Therefore A =Jydx + a constant 

^Jixdx+di, constant ; 
so that to determine A we must know how to integrate ix. 
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4*2. Fluxwas and Fluents, 

According to the Doctrine of FluxionSythe old-fashioned 
name of the Calculus in this country, the area AMPC, 
called iYi^fluenty is supposed to be generated or to grow 
by the flow or motion of the variable ordinate MP ; and 
the rate of growth of the area, called its fluxion, is equal 
to the ordinate MP into the fluxion of x ; with Leibnitz's 
notation, 

dK dx dA 

so that A=yydx, 

Generally, "Mathematical quantity, particularly ex- 
tension, may be conceived as generated by continued local 
motion (as in the growth of a tree) ; and all quantities 
whatever, at least by analogy and accommodation, may 
be conceived as generated after a like manner." 

(Sir Isaac Newton, Fluxions, edited by Colson, 1736.) 

"The Differential Method of Leibnitz teaches us to 
consider Magnitudes as made up of an infinite Number 
of very small constituent parts, put together ; whereas 
the Fluxionary Method of Newton teaches us to consider 
Magnitudes as generated by Motion. 

A Line is described, and in describing is generated, not 
by an apposition of Points, or Differentials, but by the 
Motion or Flux of a Point." 

(Doctrine of Fluxions, by J. Hodgson, 1736.) 

Thus if the point M is supposed to move in the direc- 
tion MP, it will trace out the line MP. 

If the variable ordinate MP moves parallel to itself, it 
will trace out the area ABDG. 
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Similarly, any solid may be supposed generated by the 
motion of a variable plane area perpendicularly to itself; 
and then dV/dt = Adx/dt, if F denotes the volume, A the 
variable plane area, and dx/dt the velocity of the plane 
perpendicular to itself. 

For instance, if the volume Fis bounded by the surface 
formed by the revolution of the curve y = ix round the 
axis of X, then the fluent V may be supposed generated 
by the motion of an expanding (or contracting) circle of 
radius y, as in boring a hole of varying diameter, or 
turning a body in a lathe ; and therefore 

dV/dx = '2ry\ or Y=trfy^djx, 

43. Corrected Integrals, 

Denoting the indefinite integral yfakia; by i^x, then 

A=fiaj+C, 

where C denotes a constant ; and denoting OA by a, then 
since A = when a; = a, therefore (?= — f^a, and 

This is expressed by the notation • 

A = /iocdXj or simply /ixdx = (f i^;)* = iyX — f ^a, 

a a 

a being called the lower limit, and the integral is then 
called a corrected integral. 

Sometimes the fixed ordinate is taken to the right of 
the variable ordinate MP, at BD suppose, where OB = b; 
and then the area MBDP is given by 

iixdx, or simply /ixdx =:■ (f iflj)* = f i& — i^x, 

X 

and b is called the upper limit. 
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Thus, the integrals of § 39, when corrected, become 

J \m+lJa m+1 

J \m+l/aj m+1 

yl 

/ cos ajcte = (sin a;)^ = sin ic. 



/sin 0%^= (—COS a?)* = 1 —cos x= versa;. 



sin ajcJic = cos a?. / cos xdx = 1 — sin aj. 

/^&Q^xdx = tan a;. /cosec^ocdx = cot a;. 



y ^ dx _ . _icc /"" da; _ ^x 

Jia^-x^y^"^ a y V(^2_^2)-cos- -. 

/'da; 1, la; P'^dx 1 , -a? 

/ 2 .— 2="*^^' ::• / ~^x — 2 = -cot"^-. 



y*^, a*— 1 fdx , a; 

a^dx = -y / — = log-. 

log a J X ^a 

° o 

/cosh udu = sinh u. /smb. udu = cosh u - 1 — versh u, etc. 



44. Another geometrical interpretation of integration 
is given here, adapted from Newton*s Lemma II., 
Prind'piay Lib. I., § 1. 

Let the area ABDG (fig. 18) bounded by the curve 
y=ix, the axis of x, and the initial and final ordinates 
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AG and 5D. be divided into a large number of narrow 
strips like PMmp by equidistant ordinates at distance Ax. 

Then the difference between the external rectangle 
Mp and the internal rectangle Pm is the rectangle Pp 
or Qq ; and therefore the diflference between the sum of 
all the external rectangles and the sum of all the internal 
rectangles so described is the rectangle DE; also the 
area ABDG is intermediate to the sum of the external 
and the sum of the internal rectangles. 

Now in the limit when the breadth Ax of the rect- 
angles is indefinitely diminished and their number pro- 
portionately increased, the rectangle DE vanishes^ and 




Fig.l8 

therefore the sum of all the external and the sum of all 
the internal rectangles each become equal to the area 
ABDG. 

If OM^Xy MP=y, then the rectangle Pm = yAx] and 
denoting the sum of all the internal rectangles by ^yAx, 

ar= d 

then the area ABDG=lt^yAx, 



x=a 



= /yd^=/i 



ixdx, 



replacing S byy^ and Ax by dx in the limit, and supposing 
OA=a,OB=K 
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With oblique coordinate axes, inclined at the angle w, 
the atea ABDG = sin w/ydx, 

a 

Any small part, such as AA or yAx, is called a finite 
element of area, the symbol A (Delta) denoting as in § 8 
a small finite increment ; and the symbol 2 (Sigma) is 
used, in conjunction with A, to denote the sum of a 
number of finite elements, such as SyAaj, representing 
approximately the area ABDG ; and the transition to 
the Integral Calculus, where approximation ceases and 
the area is given exactly, is represented by replacing 
2 by/and A by d 

In practical problems of engineering and shipbuilding 
where we have recourse to the method of approximate . 
quadrature, we divide the area ABDG into a finite 
number of elements MmpP, of which only one side Pp 
is curved, and then Pp may be made sufliciently small for 
it to be taken as straight without sensible error; and 
now the area MrapP may be taken as the arithmetic 
mean of the outer rectangle Mp and the inner rectangle 
Ptti, and the whole area ABDG as the arithmetic mean 
of the sum of the outer and of the inner rectangles. 

The student is recommended (by De Morgan) never to 
lose sight of the manner in which he would perform an 
integration, represented, graphically, by a quadrature, if a 
rough solution for practical purposes only was required. 

Rules for approximate quadrature, Simpson's, Weddle's, 
etc., will be given hereafter ; but meanwhile the arith- 
metic mean of a number of equidistant ordinates may be 
taken as the mean ordinate, which gives the height of 
the approximately equivalent rectangle. 
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46. Integration between Limits. Definite Integrals. 
Denoting the indefinite integral yjoxfoj by i^x, then 

ixdx = (tixf = f 16 — f ^a, 



/» 



a 



and this is now called a definite integral; a being called 
the lower limit and b the upper limit. 

(The term definite integral is however retained par 
excellence for integrals which can only be evaluated 
between certain definite limits, and of which the in- 
definite integrals cannot be found.) 

Examples. — Prove that the definite integrals 

a 

(2)/co8 ede=/smedd=l. 





(4) /(cos efdd =/(8m eyde = i . 



1 

/'7\ /'^^ - n ^ ^ f^d^ _ 1 /Q 

18 

(9k\ f djx ^ f^dx _ir 
^ U 'oF+x^ J x^+a^ 4a 

a 
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46. An interchange of limits changes thQ sign of a 
definite integral ; for 

iixdx = i^a — f ^6 = — /txdx, 

b a 

Again, when we evaluate the integral by means of a 
substitution, say x = F<f>, we must be careful to change 
the limits at the same time to the corresponding values 
of the new variable <f>. 

Thus if = a makes x = a, and = ^ makes a; =6, then 

/f^ =/ixpd4> = /{(F<l>)Y^</>, 

a 0. 

equivalent to f i6 — f la = f i(F)9) — f i(Fa). 

For instance, if we evaluate the definite integral 

/^(a^—x^)dx by means of the substitution a5 = asin0, 



then <f> = makes x = 0, and = J'7r makes x=a, while 
dx = a cos <f>d<f> ; so that 

y'a /•Jit , /*i«- 

J(a^ - x^)dx =/a^cos^<t>d(l> = Jay (1 + cos 2<f>)d(t> = iira^ 



Considerations of syvvmetry and periodicity of the 
function fx to be integrated are useful. 

Thus if ix is an even function of x, so that f(— aj)=fcc, 

then llxdx = 2 /fajcZaj ; 



—a 



but if fa; is an odd function, so that f(— a;)= — foj, then 

ixdjx — ^. 



fi 



— o 



Thus 03^ 03*, a;^, cos a;, secaj, versa; are even functions of 
x\ while aj, a;^, aJ^+^ sin a;, tana;, cot a;, coseca; are odd 
functions. 
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For instance, / (cos xY^'^'^dx = 2/ (cos fl3)^+^(ir, 

(sin x)^+idaj = 2/ (sin x)^^HXy 



but /(cos a;)^+ic£» = 0. 



Again, if ix is a periodic function of period I, so that 
f (03 + rd) = ix, where n is an integer, (for instance, sin 2^x11 
or cos 2'7rx/l), then 

ixdx = n/focdx ; and /txdx = n/iocdx +/iicdx, 



Thus the period of sin aj, cos x, sec x, cosec a;, vers x, or 
any odd power of these functions is 27r ; the period of 
any even power, or of tan x, cot x, or an odd power of 
tana? or cotaj, is x; the period of any even power of 
tan X or cot x is Jtt. 

It is advisable, in integration, to make use of these 
considerations in order to keep the limits of integration 
as close together as possible. 

Exarfiplear^ 

(1) Evaluate /(i,aj,aj2,aj3,... x^'^,x^'^^)dx. 

—a 

(2) /(coaeydd BJid/(8meyde, for 7i = l, 2, 3, 4, ..., 

between the limits — Jtt and Jtt, and tt, and 
f -TT, and 27r. 

(3) Prove that 

(i.) /x^{a—x)dx = -^-^ar, (ii.) /x^(a^—x^)dx = ia^. 
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(v.) f„ ^^ „sx =^ (substitute cB = asin20). 



^(ajr — x^) 

V 

<;vi.) y ly (^)*" = ^'^ (vii.) A/(«a; - a;*)cte = i^a*. 



(viii.) fxj{ax'-x^)dxc = it'^a\ 



'4) Prove geometrically that 

a « 

47. Centre of Oravity or Gentroid of an Area. 

The centre of gravity, or, as it is now called, the 
centroid of the area OMP, where OP is any curve (6g. 
19), is determined by integration as follows : denoting the 
coordinates KQy HO of the centroid by x, y, then the 
moment about the axes of the whole area A collected at 
is equal to the sum of the moments of the separate 
elements, such as mp\ which may be supposed to have its 
centroid ultimately at g, the middle point of mp. 

Therefore xA =/xyd<c, yA =/iy^d^ ; 



taking x and ^y as the coordinates of the centroid of the 
element ydx ; whence the values of x and y are found. 

It must be noticed in these integrals, as in all corrected 
integrals, that under the sign of integration x, y must 
be supposed to denote the coordinates Om, mp of any 
intermediate point p of the curve OP; but that when 
the integration is performed, then x, y represent OJf, 
MP the coordinates of P, the variable upper limit of 
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the integration; this will not however be found to create 
confusion. 
Generally, for the centroid of the area ABDC 

(fig- 18) 

xA = /xydXy 'ijA = / ^y^dx, 

a a 

48. Application of the Integral CalcvZua to the quad- 
raiure of the parabola y^^px (fig. 19). 




The area OMP =^Jydx—p^fx^dx 

u 

= Ipiflj^ = ^xy = f rectangle OMPN, 
Similarly, 

the area ONP ^1 xdy = / ^— ^ = J— = \^y 



= J rectangle OMPJVT. 

For the parabolic area OMP, A = \xy = %p^x^ ; 
xA =Jp^x^dx = f pia;^, x = ^x = ^OM ; 



yA =y^pxdx = if>a?^ y = ^p^x^ = f AfP. 
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For the centroid of the parabolic area ONP, taking y 
as the independent variable, the area B=^xy = ^y^/p; 

xB =/\x^dy =/\y^dylf' = tV2/^/2>^ ^ = ^V^IV = A^ y 



yB =/xydx =/y^dy/p = iy^p, y = iy. 



Similarly, it may be proved that if the equation of 
the curve OP (tig. 19) is y'*=p'^''^x'^, the area OMP is 

^ , and the coordinates of its centroid are — r"s~^> 



m+n' m+2n 

-. — r-^r-'y : and that the area ONP is — -^, and the co- 

ordinates ot its centroid are « — .— r-^> « — i — V- 

For instance, the whole area cut off from the curve 
9a2/2 = 4x3 (fig. 2 i.) by the line cc = a is -ts^y ^^^ x = ^a, 

49. In finding the area between two curves, the 
graphs of y^=t^x and y^ = i^, cut oflF by two ordinates 
given by aj = G^ and 05 = 6, we divide the area into ele- 
mentary strips by lines parallel to Oy ; so that an element 
of area is ultimately (yi — y^dx, and the coordinates of 
the centroid of the element are x and Kj/i+J/J ; and thus 
the area 

^= /(2/i-2/2)^^> 

a 

and xA=/x(y^'-y^)dx, yA=j\{y^-y^)djx, 

a a 

giving Xy y, the coordinates of the centroid of the area. 

Similarly in finding the area between the two curves 
cut oflF by two lines y = a and y=^,we divide the area 
into elements (x2 — x-^)dx, having the centroid at K^2+^i)» 
y ; and now the area 
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a 

and xB=J \{x^-x^)dy, yB=^Jy{x^^x^y\ 

as is manifest on drawing a figure, such as fig. 19. 

When the whole area between two curves is required, 
the limits of integration are determined by the co- 
ordinates of the points of intersection of the curves. 

Eonarrvples, 

(1) Prove that the area between the parabolas y^=ipx 

and (x? = qy is Jpj, and the coordinates of its 
centroid are x = ^p^q^, ^ = A/>%*« 

(2) Prove that the area between y^=x^ and y**=a;"* is 

(m — n)/(m + n), and that the coordinates of its cen- 

Also for the curves (1)"*=©" (!)'=©'• 

(3) Determine the wort done by the expansion of steam 

on a piston in a cylinder, or by the expansion of 
powder gas on a shot in the bore of a gun, sup- 
posing the pressure to vary inversely as the mth 
power of the volume. 
(Let P denote the initial pressure, in lb. per sq. inch, 
of the steam or powder gas when occupying a length 
a feet of the cylinder or bore ; then when the piston or 
shot has advanced a distance x — a feet, the pressure will 
be P(a/x)^, and the work done will be, in foot-pounds, 

a 

if the diameter of the cylinder or bore is d inches. 
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Representing the pressure graphically by the ordinates 
of the curve GPD in fig. 20, then the area AMPG 
will represent the work done per square inch of cross 
section of the cylinder or bore. 




k^vvt^^^^^tik^^^^^v^^&^i^^^.^^^^^^^^ 



^^ttt^^t^«^^^w^^^^^^^^4^^4^^^t^^4^^t^^ 





Fig.20 

The raean effective pressure is obtained by dividing 
the work done by the distance of advance, so that 
the quadrature of the area ABDG leads to the value of 
the mean effective pressure ; and where the curve GPD 
is given by an Indicator, the method of approximate 
quadrature of § 44, or else a Planimeter is employed. 

When m = l, the pressure varies inversely as the 
volume, a. in Boyle's law. «md the above exprLion for 
the work done becomes illusory or indeterminate. 

But, by expanding (a/x)^-'^ in powers of m— 1 by §31, 



^« m-1 =-P^(^^g^-^-i^Qg a. 
reducing to Pa log xja, when m= 1. 



;) + ...}, 
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But, independently, in this case the work done is 



/ 



— cZaj=Paloff-; 



while the pressure curve CPD becomes a hyperbola; 
and thus the area AMPG is to the rectangle OAGE as 
log OM/OA to unity. 

Natural logarithms were formerly called hyperbolic 
logarithms for this reason, because they "square the 
hyperbolic areas " ; but the fact that all other systems of 
logarithms are equally connected with the hyperbola was 
not perceived when this name was given. 

The cross section of a gun has been drawn (fig. 20), 
taking OA as the length of the cartridge; but in the 
cylinder of a steam engine, the piston M starts from 
a point close to 0, and A must be taken to represent 
the point of cut-oft* of the steam, the pressure from to 
A being taken as the full boiler pressure P. 

The work done on the piston per square inch of cross 
section, in gomg from to if will now be represented 
by the area OMPGE= Pa(l + log xja) = Pa log exja ; and 
if we cut off" the triangles OMP, OGE, each equal to ^Pa^ 
we are left with the sectorial area OPG= Pa log x/a 
=area AMPG, an important property of the hyperbola). 

(4) In the curve 2/ = sin x, the area OJ/P= vers x, and in 

the curve y/b = sin x/a, the area OMP = ab vers x/a. 

(5) Prove that in the exponential curve y = a^ (fig, 11) 

the area between the curve and the axis of x, cut 
ofi" to the left by the ordinate MP 

= a^log a =5 rectangle PM, MT ; 
and in the catenary (fig. 15) yja = cosh x/a, the area 

OMP A = a^sinh x/a. 
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50. The Quadrature of the Circle and Mlipae. 
In the circle (fig. 21), 

x^+y^i=a^, or y = s/{(i^''X^); 
and therefore the area 



OMPB=/^(a^-'X^)dx (i.); 



= /^(a2-aj2)(ic ......(ii.). 



and the area PMA 

To find the first integral (i.), substitute 

x = a sin ip, then the angle BOP = ^ ; 
and y = j^(a^^x^)=acoa<p, dx = acos<pd(p. 

Therefore the area OMPB 

= /a^c6s^(f>d(f> = Jay (1 +cos 2</>)d</> 



— ia%<p + 1 sin 2</>) = ia^<f> + Ja^sin cos ; 




jpzn 



of which the sector OPB=^a^<f)y and the triangle OMP 
= Ja%in (f> cos 0. 
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Expressed in terms of x, the area OMPB 

=/s/(a^ - x^)dx = ia%in - ^x/a + \xj(a^ - x^). 



To find the second integral (ii.), substitute 
aj = acos9, then the angle AOP=0\ 
and y = asin0, dx=^ —asiaQdO. 

Therefore the area PMA 

= -/ahin^ede = Ja^ /(I - cos 2e)dd 



= \a^ — ^a^sin cos ; 
the difference between \a^Oy the area of the sector OAP^ 
and ^a%in cos Q, the area of the triangle OMP. 
Expressed in terms of x, the area PMA 

—Jslk^ — 7F)djx = Ja^cos " ^x/a — \x^{a^ — x^). 
Therefore the area of the quadrant 0-45 

= / s/{o? — x^)dx = \ira^ ; 



and the area of the whole circle is iro?. 

For the centroid of the area OMPB ^ , . ' 

xA=fxJ{a^-x^)dx = \a?-\{a^--x^)^, ^' ^ 

yA =f |(a2 — Q^^)dUc = \dhc — ^cc^ 



For the centroid of the area PMA 

xA =fxj{a? - x^)dx = \{a? - aj^)^ = \y\ 

yA =fi{a? - a;2)(Za: = \a\a - a;) - K^^ - <^\ ' 
Therefore, for the quadrant 0-45, i = y = 4a/37r. 
If we take A as the origin and AM=x, MP=y ; then 

y = ^(2 oo; — flj^) ; and the area AMP =/ ^(2 aa; — x^)dx ; 



which is reduced to the above by putting a; = a vers 
= 2a sin^je, and then AOP^O. 
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51. The equation of the ellipse (fig. 22) is 

and therefore the area of a part of the ellipse is hja of 
the corresponding part of the auxiliary circle cut off by 
the same ordinate, being called the excentric angle, and 
(f> the complementary excentric angle, so that 6+<f> = ^7r. 

Thus the sector OAP of the ellipse = Ja60, and the 
sector OPB=^(ib<f), the quadrant of the ellipse OAB 
being = j7ra6; also the triangle OMP 

= Ja6 sin 6 cos 6 = ^ab cos </> sin ^ 

The ellipse APA^ may be considered the prqjectiony or 
shadow of the circle ApA' when turned through an angle 
a about the line AA\ thrown by rays of light perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the paper : so that OM is unaltered 
and MP =Mp cos a = Mpx hja. 
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Fig. 23 

52. The quadrature of the hyperbola and its conjugate. 
In the rectangular hyperbola AQ (fig. 23) 
a;^— t/^ = a^ or y = j^(x^—a^); 
and therefore the area ATQ 

^fj(x^^dF)dx. 

a 

To find this integral by the hyperbolic functions (§ 34), 
substitute 03 =acoshu; then2/ = asinhu; dx = aaiiihudu. 
Therefore the area ATQ 

=yahiDhhidu = Jay(cosh 2u — 1 )du 



= ia\^ sinh 2u — u) = Ja^ cosh u sinh u — ^a^u, 
of which the triangle OTQ=^ahinhu cosh u, and there- 
fore the sector OAQ=\a^u (§ 34). 

Expressed in terms of x, the area ATQ 

=/j{x^-a^)dx 

a 

= ^x,J(a? — a?) — Ja^osh " ^/a 
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To find the integral by the circular functions, sub- 
stitute a; = a sec 0; then t/ = a tan 9, and the angle AOP=0'y 
and (§ 34) 0=gdu, or amhu; while u=log(sec + tan 0). 

Then the area ATQ 

= ay tan^e sec OdO, 



= ^ahec 6 tan 6 — ^aHog(sec 0+ tan 6) 

= iV(^-«')~Klog{aj+V(^2_a2)}/^^ 

as before. 

If we take A as the origin, and put AT=x, then 

and the area A TQ =fj{^ax + aj2)ctr, 



which is reduced by the substitution 

x = 2a 8inh^u, 2a+x = 2a cosh^ Ju ; 
then 2/ = asinhu, 

and dx=2a sinh |tt cosh ^udu = a sinh udu ; 
so that the area 

ATQ= aYmihhidu = ^ay^cosh 2u - l)du 

= |a^cosh u sinh u — ^ahu, 
as before. 

53. In the conjugate rectangular hyperbola (fig. 24), 

y^—x^ = a\ or y = ^{o?+x^). 
Then the area OMRB=/j(a?+x^)dx, 

which is. reduced to a?Jc.o^h}dv by substituting x = asinh v, 



y = a cosh v, and then the sector OBR = \ah) ; or the inte- 
gral is reduced to a^/kec^^dip by substituting aj = atan0, 

y=a sec 0, and then the angle BOP =(f>=gdv. 
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Therefore the area OMRB 

a 

= ^x^{q? +a?)+ |a%mh - hcla 

and its centroid is given by 

xA =/x^{a^+xybi = J(a*+a5«)» - Jo», 

yA =/^a?+x'')dx=\a?x+ia?. 
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Fig. 24 



54. The corresponding properties of the hyperbola 

(xlaf-{ylhf=l, 
and of its conjugate hyperbola, 

(y/by-(xla^)=l, 
are obtained immediately by projecting thej'preceding 
figures orthogonally on a plane parallel to Ox (fig. 14), 
that is by turning the figure through a certain angle a 
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about the line AA\ and then throwing its shadow by- 
parallel rays (of sunlight) perpendicular to the plane of 
the paper ; and then the coordinates of any point Q on 
the hyperbola are x = a cosh u,y = b sinh u, 
so that x/a + y/b = eip u ; 

and the sectorial area OAQ (fig. 14) 

= ^abu = ^ab log(a5/a + y/b) ; 
or we may substitute x=a8ee6,y = b tan 6. 

The coordinates of any point P on the conjugate 
hyperbola are x = a sinh v,y = b cosh v, 
where the sectorial area OBR (fig. 24) 

= ^abv = ^ab log (x/a + y/b) ; 
or we may substitute x = a tan <p^y = b sec <p. 

55. jTAe Quadrature of the Cycloid, 
Referring to fig. 9 of the cycloid (§ 21), and using Q 
as the independent variable, the area OMP 

=fydx =Jy%de ^fa^Yer^ 6fde 



= ay{l-2cos0+Kl+cos20)}d!d 



= a2(|e- 2 sin 0+ J sin 20) ; 

and when the upper limit of integration is made 2x, 
corresponding to a complete revolution of the wheel, the 
area 0J.5=37ra^ = 3 times the area of the rolling circle. 

This quadrature may be proved in an elementary- 
manner (Roberval, 1634) by noticing that if NP is 
produced to meet the cycloid again in P', then when the 
moving point has moved from P to P' the circle will, 
have rolled through an angle 2Tr—6 from 0, so that 

J^rP' = a(27r-e-sin0), and PP'= 2a(7r- 0+ sin 0). 
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Again if N'QQf is drawn parallel to NPR at an equal 
distance on the other side of the straight line Cc described 
by the centre of the wheel, meeting Oy in J\r, 

then ^0^= 2a(0+sin0) ; so that PP'+QQ'= 2Tra+4asin0; 

and thus as PP", QQ' recede from Cc at the same rate, 
they sweep out an area equal to 27rax JOT'+the corre- 
sponding area cut out from the circle. 

Therefore the whole area 0-4.8= 27ra*+ area of the 
circle = 37ra^= 3 times the area of the rolling circle. 

Examples, — Draw the following curves, and denoting 
the upper half of the area to the right of the axis 
oi yhj A and the coordinates of its centroid by 
X, y, prove that in 

(1) y^ = ax''x\ A = i7ra\ x = ^a, y = 2a/S'7r, 

(2) ay^ = ax^''a:^, A = ^^\ S = |a, y=-^a. 

(3) ay = CKC*— a?*, A= ^ira^ ^ = f a, y = 2a/ Sir. 

(4) xy^=a^—a^x, A = \ira?y i = ia, y = oo. 

(5) aY= 62^2(^2 -aj2)^ or sin-i22//fe = 2sin-ia;/a, 

A = Ja6, X = ^7ra, y = \b. 

(6) x^-2axy^+y'=0, A=i^2Tra\ x = ia,y = ij2al'7r. 

(7) In (y-xf=a^"x\ A = \ira\ x = y=4>a/S7r; 

where A now denotes the area of the curve to the 
right of the axis of y, 

(8) In x^'-2aa?y+a\x^+y^)^a^ = 0, 

A = iira^, X = 4a/37r, y = |a. 

(9) x!^+2a?y^+4aa?y--2a\a^-y^+2ay)+a^ = 0, 

A = 7ra\2—^j^j2\ and determine x and y. 
*(10) Prove that the area of a loop of the curve 

(aj2 - na^y + (y^ - a^f = a* 

isiv^2a2{('M+l)cot-V'^-(^-l)coth-V^}- 
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56. Quadrature with Polar Coordinates, 

Let r=id be the polar equation of a curve BPp 
(fig. 25) ; then if xOP = e,OP = r=ie. 

Let the sectorial area OBP enclosed by the curve BP, 
a fixed initial vector OB, and the variable vector OP be 
denoted by A, 

If A^ and Ar denote the increments of A and r 




Fig. 25 
corresponding to the increment A6 of 6, and if POp = A0, 
then xOp = d+Ae, Op = r+Ar={(e+Ad\ and the area 
OPp = AA. 

Drawing the circular arcs PR, pr with centre 0, the 
sectorial area OPp is seen to be intermediate to the 
circular sectors OPR and Opv] or AA lies between Jr^A^ 
and i(r+Ar)^A0, since the circular sector 0PR = ^r^A6, 
and the circular sector Opr = ^(r+A7*yA6; and therefore 
AA/A6 lies between Jr^ and |(r+ Ar)^. 

Proceeding to the limit, by making A6 indefinitely small, 

dA/de = ir^. 

Therefore A ^J\rHQ = \J{iQ)HQ, 

a a 

if the angle xOB = a\ this is the formula to be employed 
with polar coordinates for the quadrature of a sector such 
as OBP, 
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The revolving radius OPy starting from OB, sweeps out 
the area OBP (the fluent), and makes the area grow at 
the rate ^i^dQjdt per unit of time t 

Also if X, y denote the coordinates of the centroid of 
the area OBP, then since g the centroid of the element 
OPp is ultimately in OP at a distance f r from 0, because 
OPp may be considered ultimately a triangle, therefore 

xA =/^ cos e^T^de = \/7^ COS Odd, 

a a 

yA =/§r sin B^r^M = \/fi sin Odd, 

a a 

where r=f0. 

(1) Prove geometrically that ^;^ ""2/777 =^777- 

(2) Find the area of a circle when its equation is given 

in the form r = 2a cos Q. 



(Here A^Jl^dQ^^^ayl^^^UQ 



-af{i 



(3) Find the area and the centroid of a loop of the curve 

r = a cos 20. 

ATlswer : A=\iro?, x= 128;^2a/105'7r. 

(4) Find the area and the centroid of a loop of the curve 

(i.) r=a cos n0, (ii.) r=6sin7i0, 

(iii.) r = acosn0+6sin7i0 (fig. 26). 

{Solution. — We must divide the right angle of the 
quadrants into n equal parts ; and now in (i.) r=^a cos nQ, 
the loop bounded by the lines Q= ±^7r/n may be taken 
(fig. 26) ; and then 

H 
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=J ia^osHOde = J(^(l +COS 2ne)de 

-iir/« 



=K(d 



sin2n 



- ) = iTra^/n ; 

^0 



2n 

so that the loop is half the circumscribing sector OEE' of 
the circle r=a, bounded by the radii 6= ± Jx/u. 




Fig.26 

This is geometrically obvious if we take vectors OP, 
OF of the curve, such that FOF=AOP = e) then, 
OP = acos7i0, OF=-a^mne, so that OF^+OF^^a^; 
and the sum of the areas swept out by OP and OF is 
equal to the sector OAQ or OE^Qf. 

Again, for the centroid of the loop, j^ = by symmetry, 
And X = 00 = r ; while 
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xA =i\a?Qo^^nQ cos QdQ = \(iy{^ cos -n-^+cos 3yid)cos Odd 

-hr/n 

= T2^{3cos(?i-l)0+3cos(7i+l)0+cos(37i-l)0+cos(3n+l)0}rfft 



^ ^ 3/ 3sin(7i--l)9 3 sin(-yi+l)g 8m(3n--l)9 , sin(3n+l)g \>Wn 

^^t 71-1 71+1 "^ 371-1 "^ 371+1 J« 

— 13 J^/^ ^ 4-—? — — ^ ^= 4a*7i*cos J7r/7i 

-T^cos2^(^^j--^+^^^ 3n^l 371+1/ (ti2-lX9n2-l)' 

_ _ - _ 1 6an*cos ^-tt/ti 
'^"^■"7r(7i2- 1X971*^- ly 

(ii.) In r=6sin7i0, we may take the loop bounded by 
6=0 and 6 = w/n ; and now,as before, A = lirh^/n ; while by 
symmetry = |7r/7i, and r has the above value with b 
written for a. 

(iii.) In r=a cos 710+6 sin nft it is convenient to in- 
troduce a subsidiary angle a, given by tan na = b/a ; and 
then r = a sec na cos n(d — a). 

We may take the loop bounded by the lines 6 = a± ^ir/n; 

so that 

fa+iT/n Trahechia Tr{a^+b^) 
A =y ^a^ec^na cos^(0 — a)d6 = — ^ — = ^ — ; 

a-hv/n 

while 6 = a, and r has the above value with ^(a^+b^) or 
a sec 7ba substituted for a. 

We thus see that the curves (i.), (ii.), and (iii.) are 
similar, but on a diflferent scale, of a, b, and jj{a?+b% 
and differently orientated with respect to the origin 0, 
which is the centre of similitude.) 

(5) Find the area and centroid of the cardioid r = avers0. 
Ariawer : A = f 7ra^ S = — |a. 

(6) Prove that in the curve r = a+b cos nO, where 7i is an 

integer, and b<a, the area ='7r{a^+^b^) and 5=0; 
except when 7i = l, and then x = b(a^+lb^)/(a^+^b^). 
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(7) Find the centroid of a sector OAP of a circle of 

radius a (fig. 21). 
Here A = ^a^O, and 

xA =y§a cos OiaHO, 5 = §a (sin 6)/ 6, 



yA =f\a sin Q\aHQ, ^ = f a (vers 0)/a 



Similarly for the centroid of a sector OAT? of an ellipse 
(fig. 22), X = ia(sin 0)/0, y = §&(vers 0)/0, 
where Q is the excentric angle of the point P. 

(8) Find the centroid of a sector O^Q of a hyperbola. 
Here (fig. 23), A = \(x}imy dA = \ahdu, 

xA =J\a cosh u . ^abdu, i = f a (sinh u)/u, 



yA =yia sinh u . ^abdu, y=ib (vershu)/u. 



57. In finding with polar coordinates the area enclosed 
between two loops of the same curve or of different 
curves, or in finding the area between two xvhorls of a 
spiral curve, such as T = a6, the spiral of Archimedes, or 
r = a^, the equiangular spiral (fig. 12), we must take r^ 
to denote the vector to the outer branch and r^ to the inner 
branch for the same value of d ; and then the area will 
be given hy f \{r^^T^)dQj taken between proper limits. 

Thus for the area between the (n+ l)th and nth whorls 
of the spiral r=a0, we take 

r^ = 2mra+aQy 7'2=2(n — l)'7ra+a0; 
and the area 

SO that the areas between the whorls increase in A.P. 

Similarly it may be shown that the areas between the 
whorls of the equiangular spiral r=a^ increase in G.P. 
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58. Rectification of Gurvea. 

To rectify a curve we must determine ds/dx as a 
function of x, or da/dy of y, or ds/dr of r, or cfe/dd of 0, 
or generally cfo/ci^ as a function of t ; and then by in- 
tegration determine « as a function of x, y, r, 0, or t 

The formulas of the Differential Calculus 

df_dx^ dy^ d^_dr^ T^dG^. . 

become in the Integral Calculus 

or 8=/j{dx^+dy% a^/jidr^+r'de^l 

leaving the independent variable arbitrary ; and it may 
be taken as x, or y, or r, or 0, or generally t 

Again if x, y are the coordinates of the centroid or 
centre of mass of a material curve or wire, of variable 
density a- per unit of length, then its mass M=/(rd8 ; and 

xM^yirxda, yM^ftryda^ 

Examples, — E^ctify the following curves — that is, find 
8 in terms of x or y, or in polar coordinates in terms of 
e or r. It is supposed that s is measured from the point 
where aj=0, or 0=0. 

(1) The seml-cubicciil parabola 9a3/^ = 4aj^ 



Here 



•=/V('+>=H(i+D'->}- 
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(2) Generally, in the curve ay^=cc^+^ where n is an 

integer, 

, , ^, , Ay 2n+l/a!V'*' 

where 0=sec Y'. ajud tani/r=T2.= — _ — i - 1 

And in the curve y^=aa^""^ 

1 

where = secft), and tan(o = -7- = s ri-) 

ay 271— l\a/ 

(3) In a;8+2/* = a^, prove that 8=faix8. 

(4) In a;^+y2=a^ «=asin"^/a; 

and in y2=2aaj— a?^, 8 = avers"^a;/a. 

(5) In the catenary i/ = a cosh aj/a, 

8 = a sinh x\a = fj{y^ — a^) = (area OMPA)/a, 

(6) In the tractrix AQ (fig. 15), 8=alofra/y, 

(7) In the catenary of equal strength y = a log sec a;/a, 

cosh s/a = sec cc/a, or x/a = gd «/«. 

(8) In the cycloid (fig. 9), (rectified by Wren, 1658) 

8 = 8a vers ^0 = 8a - 4^(4a2 - 2ay). 

(9) With polar coordinates, prove that in the curve 

r = acosft or asin0, 8=a6. 

(10) In r=asec0, 8=atan0=^(r2— a^). 

(11) In the cardioid r=a vers 6, s=4a vers J 0. 

(1 2) In the parabola r = 2a/(l + cos 0) = a 8ec^6, 

8 = af^Q(!?\QdQ = a sec |0 tan \Q+a log(sec ^0 + tan \&) 



= FP+alog(sec je+tanje) (fig. 10)(i?aj.2.vi.,§32). 

(13) In the equiangular spiral r = a€^^®*" (§ 30), 

8 = rseca = P^, if measured from the origin 0. 
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59. The Volume and Surface of a Solid of Revolution, 
It has already been shown (§ 42) that for the volume 

V contained by the surface made by the revolution of 
the curve y=ix round the axis of x and by planes per- 
pendicular to the axis, 

so that the volume V may be supposed built up of 
elementary discs of radius ix and thickness dx. 

Also if ^ is the abscissa of the centroid of the solid F, 
the centroid being in the axis of revolution, 

xV= irfxy^dx =Jx{ixfdx, 

Again, if S denotes the surface generated by the revolu- 
tion of the curve y=ix, then the fluent S may be sup- 
posed generated by the motion of an expanding (or 
contracting) circumference of radius y, and therefore 

dS a da dS a ds 
^ = 2^^, or ^ = 2^^. 

Therefore S = ^irfy-n-dx = ^irfyde, 

and for the centroid of the surface 

xS= ^irfxy-^-dx = ^irfxyds. 

60. Application to the Sphere, Spheroid, Paraboloid, 
and Cone. 

(i.) In the sphere, generated by the revolution of a 
circle (fig. 27) round the axis of x, y^=a^—x^, 

and therefore F= 7r/^a^ — x^)dx = 7r(a^ — Jx^), 



X F= Tr/iahi - a^)dx = tK JaV - Jx*). 
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For a hemisphere^ therefore, V—^ira?, and 5 = fa; and 
the volume of the complete sphere is ^ira?, f of the cir- 
cumscribing cylinder, or ^ttcP, if d denotes the diameter. 

Again, since 
d8 _a^ 
dflc y 

S = 2'7r/y-dx = 27rax ; 
y 

xS=y2'7r(ixdx = TToaj^ x = \x. 

(ii.) In the spheroid, gener- 
ated by the revolution of an 
ellipse round the axis of x, 
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and therefore 






F=x|(a^-ix8)=,ra6^g- jg) ; 

and for the hemispheroid, V=^7rab\ 5 = fa. 

If the spheroid is prolate, like a lemon, a is greater 
than b ; if oblate, like an orange, a is less than b. 

(iii.) In the paraboloid, generated by the revolution 
of the parabola y^ = 2lx, 

F= 'jry2lxdx = ttIx^ = ^irxy^ 



= J volume of the circumscribing cylinder; and x = %x. 



Also 



Mit^'M 
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(iv.) In the coney generated by the revolution of the 
straight line 3/=ajtano, where a is the semi-vertical 
angle of the cone, 



= J volume of the circumscribing cylinder ; 
and x = \x. 

Also 8 = ^irjy cosec ady = -Try^cosec a ; 



and for the centroid of the surface S, x = %x. 

61. K we refer to fig. 19, and compare the elements 
of volume swept out by the elements of area pn' and pm' 
when revolved about the axis Ox, we shall find these 
elements of volume are ultimately in the ratio of 

27rxydy^^cdy^ 
iry^dx ydx 

or twice the ratio of the elements of area pn' and pm\ 

Now, if the curve OP is given by the equation 
y»=p**-"*a5"*, this ratio of areas of pn' and p7nf becomes 
m/n, and the ratio of the elements of volume is therefore 
2m/n; so that the area OMP is n/(m +7i) of the rectangle 
OMPK (as before), while the volume swept out by the 
revolution of OMP about Ox is nl(2m+n) of the volume 
of the cylinder swept out by OMPN, 

When m = 71, the curve OP is a straight line, and sweeps 
out a cone, and therefore the volume of the cone is one- 
third of the volume of the circumscribing cylinder ; and 
when 2m =n, the curve OP is a parabola with Ox for 
axis, and the volume of the paraboloid is one-half the 
volume of the circumscribing cylinder. 

When m= -n, the curve becomes a rectangular hyper- 
bola (fig. 20); and now the volume swept out by its 
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revolution round the asymptote Ox, to the right of the 
plane of MP, is equal to the cylinder swept out by the 
rectangle OMPN. 

Similarly the volume swept out by the revolution of 
y = a^ (fig. 11) to the left of MP is half again as great as 
that of the cone swept out by TMP. 

In the sphere (fig. 27) the volumes swept out by the 
revolution round Ox of the elements of area Pn and Pq, 
in which NP=x^ MP=^y, rp=Ax, Pr= —Ay, are ulti- 
mately in the ratio 

2irxy{-dy) ^ ^ydy ^^^ 
Tr{o? — y'^)dx xdx ' 

so that the volume of the sphere is thus f of the circum- 
scribing cylinder ; while the elements of surface swept 
out by the elements Pp and Qq are ultimately in the ratio 
of (27ryd8)/(27radx) = l ; so that the whole surface of the 
sphere is equal to the curved surface of the circumscrib- 
ing cylinder or the area of a circle of twice the radius 
(Archimedes). 

62. Theorems of Pappus (or OvZdin) (fig. 28). 

Theorem I. — The volume F generated by the revolution 
of a closed plane curve of area A about an axis in its 
plane is equal to the volume of a cylinder of base A, and 
height equal to the circumference of the circle described 
by the centroid of the area A. 

First consider the volume generated by the revolution 
of the area ABDG in fig. 18 ; then 

V=Tjy^dx] BsiAyA. = \Jy^dx, 

if A denotes the area of ABDG and y the ordinate of 6r, 
the centroid of the area. 

Therefore F=27ryA, which proves the theorem. 
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More generally, if A denotes the area of any closed 
plane curve not intersected by the axis of x (fig. 28), and 
if y denotes the ordinate of its centroid 0) then supposing 
the area J. to be cut up into elements of area dA at P, 

A —fdAy and yA =JydA ; 

while V=j2TrydA = 2iryA . 

The volume generated by the revolution of the area A 
about the axis Oy will be ^irxA ; and generally by the 
revolution about the line cccosa+ysina— p = will be 




Fig.28 



27rX(?XX-4 = 27r(aJcosa + 2/sina— p)^, where OL is the 
perpendicular on the line ; so that if F^., Vy denote the 
volumes generated by revolution about the axes Ox, Oy, 
and V about the line a? cos a + 1/ sin a — jp = 0, then 

F= FyCOS a + FjgSin a — ^irpA. 
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Theorem II, — The surface ^Sf generated by the revolu- 
tion of a plane curve of length « about an axis in its 
plane is equal to a rectangle of base 8 and height equal to 
the circumference of the circle described by the centroid 
of the arc 8. 

For if y denotes the ordinate of the centroid of the 
arc CD (fig. 18) or of the perimeter of the area in 
fig. 28, y%=Jydj8 by § 58; also S=2'jrjyd8, so that 
S=2'7ry8, which proves Theorem 11. 

These theorems are of great use in Fortification and 
Civil Engineering, where the volume and surface of 
excavations have to be calculated. 

Examples. 

(1) Prove that in the figure called the anchor ring, 

made by the revolution of di circle (of radius c) 
about an axis in the plane of the circle (at a 
distance a from the centre) (fig. 28), 

V=27r^ac\ S=4:Tr^ac. 

(2) Determine the ratio of the volumes and of the 

surfaces cut off from the anchor ring by the 
coaxial cylinder of radius a. 

(3) Prove that the volume of a parabolic spindle made 

by the revolution of a parabola about an ordinate 
is ^-^ of the volume of the circumscribing cylinder. 

(4) Prove that the volume of the ogival head of an 

elongated projectile is ^ of the cylindrical part of 
the sajne altitude, supposing the curve of the 
ogive is a parabola; and the volume of the 
rounded base is % of the volume of the cylindrical 
part of the same altitude, supposing the curve of 
the base an ellipse. 
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(5) Determine by Guldin s Theorems the centroid of the 

area and of the are of a semicircle, knowing the 
volume and surface of a sphere, and the area and 
arc of a semicircle. 

(6) Prove that the volume swept out by the revolution 

about Oy of the circular segment PAP" cut off by 
the chord PMP (fig. 21) is ^Try'=\irxPP^\ this 
is the volume left of a sphere when a concentric 
cylindrical hole has been bored through it. 

Similarly the volume swept out by the revol- 
ution round Oy of the hyperbolic segment QA(^ 
isi7rxQQ'»(fig.23). 

(7) Determine the volumes generated by the revolution 

about the coordinate axes of the curves in the 
examples of §§ 55, 56. 

(8) Prove that the volume and surface of a complete 

turn of the thread of a screw (fig. 7) is the same 

as that of the ring which would be swept out by 

the section of the thread made by a plane through 

the axis of the screw, when the screw makes a 

complete revolution without advancing. 

63. In finding V with polar coordinates, the volume 

swept out by the sectorial element OPp (fig. 25) in 

revolving about the axis Ox is ultimately, by Guldin's 

Theorem, 2x X f r sin x ^vHe = f ttt^ sin OdO ; 

and 7=71x7^ sin 0d0; 

and similarly S —f^irr sin flcfe. 

It is sometimes convenient to replace tan by a single 
letter v, and then y\x^v\ so that with the previous 

notation A=j\x^dv, xA=J\(x?dVy yA=J\o(?vdv\ 
and V —f%iroi?vdv. 
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Thus in the curve 

if we substitute y=xv, then aj = 3at;/(l+i;^), and the area 
of the loop of the curve 

/T^^ 9 of" ^dv 3 «/ -1 \" 3 2 



In a similar manner it may be shown that the area 
of the loop of {r*+t/*— 5aaj^3/^=0 is ^a\ and that the 
volume generated by the revolution round Ox of the loop 
of x'+y'-5cux?y = is ^Tra^. 

64. Moment of Inertia and Radius of Gyration. 

The moment of inertia of a body about an axis is 
defined to be, in the language of Indivisibles or Infinit- 
esimals, the sum of the 'products of the mass of each 
particle of the body and the square of its distance from 
the aocis ; or in other words, in the language of Fluxions, 
the space integral throughout the body of the product of 
the density and the square of the distant from the axis. 

The distance k from the axis at which the body, a fiy- 
wheel for instance, may be supposed concentrated without 
altering its moment of inertia is called the radhis of 
gyration of the body about the axis ; and thus, if M 
denotes the mass of the body, then MJ(? denotes its 
moment of inertia about the axis ; and k^ is equal to the 
moment of inertia divided by the mass. 

When the body is homogeneous, we may suppose the 
density replaced by unity, and then the moment of 
inertia of the volume V is the space integral throughout 
the volume of the square of the distance from the axis, 
and may be denoted by Vl(?, k denoting the radius of 
gyration about the axis. 
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Similarly we may define the moment of inertia of an 
area A as the surface integral over the area of the square 
of the distance from the axis, and denote it by Al^ ; and 
we may define the moment of inertia of a line of length 
I about an axis as the line integral of the square of the 
distance from the axis, and denote it by Wy h denoting 
as before the ifadius of gyration. 

A knowledge of the M.I. (moment of inertia) and 
radius of gyration of a body is requisite in certain 
mechanical problems ; and as this quantity is difficult to 
find, except in some very elementary cases, unless we use 
the Integral Calculus, we shall discuss some simple cases 
here, in a manner analogous to that employed for deter- 
mining areas and their centroids, as an illustration of the 
power of the Integral Calculus. 

We shall first establish two fundamental theorems, 
which will simplify the subsequent operations. 

Theorem /. — If k denotes the radius of gyration about 
an axis through the centroid or centre of gravity of a 
body, and \ denotes the radius of gyration about a 
parallel axis at a distance fe, then k-^ = l<?+h^. 

Take the origin on the second axis and the plane of 
the paper perpendicular to the axis ; then if m denotes 
the mass of a particle, and M the mass of the whole body, 

J/ = 2m, and Mk^ = ^7n{x^+y^) ; 
while Mk^ = 2m{(aj - xf + (y - yf), 

if Xy y, denote the coordinates of the centre of gravity ; 
the symbol S denoting summation or integration through- 
out the body for the separate particles represented by m. 

But 1/mx=Mxy ^my = Myy 

so that Mk? = 2ni(x^ + y^) - ^m{x^ + y^) = Mk^^ - Mh?y 
or k^=k^^--h\ k^^=^k^+h^. 
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From this theorem it follows that we need only calculate 
moments of inertia and radii of gyration about axes 
passing through the centroid or centre of gravity of a 
body ; as by Theorem L we pass immediately from the 
W or Ml^ about an axis through the centre of gravity to 
that about a parallel axis. 

Theorem, 11. — K AkJ^ denotes the M.L of a plane area 
A about an axis Oz perpendicular to the plane, and if 
Ak„\ Aky^ denote the M.L about axes Ox, Oy at right 
angles to one another in the plane, then 

For if dA denotes an element of the area at the point 
X, y, then 

Ah^=/y^dA, Aky^=/xHA, Ah^=/(x^+y^)dA 
so that AkJ'^^AkJ^+Aky^ or h^=kj^+ky\ 

A similar proof will hold where the superjBcial density 
over the area is supposed to be variable. 

Examples. 
(I) Prove that k^ = ^a^ for a circle (or cylinder) of radius 
a, about an axis through the centre perpendicular 
to the plane of the circle (or about the axis of the 
cylinder). 
(Divide the circle into concentric circular elements of 
radius r, and breadth dr ; 

then AJ(? = /iVrdr x r^ = ^7ra\ 



and A = 7ra\ therefore fc^ = |a^. 

The same method holds for the cylinder.) 
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(2) Prove that k^ = \a? for a circle about a diameter. 
The h^ about all diameters being the same, it is there- 
fore by Theorem II. half the h^ about the axis through 
the centre perpendicular to the plane of the circle. 

Or independently, integrating with respect to x (lig. 21) 

-a 

and substituting x = a sia 0, 

AW' =^Ja^ sw?<j> coQ^(f>d<p = a*/ {BUi2<f>ydif> 



= Jay (1 — cos 4^)cZ^ = J-Tra*, 



and A = 7ra\ so that W = Ja*. 

Similarly for an ellipse (fig. 22) about its axes, A? = J6^ 
about 0^ , and A? = {a^ about OB; and W = i(a^ + ¥) about 
an axis through perpendicular to the plane.) 

(3) Prove that W=^\a?+^h?y for a cylinder of radius a 

and height h, about an axis through the centre 
and perpendicular to the axis of the cylinder. 
(By Example (2) and Theorem I., 

and V=7ra%, so that l(? = \a^+-^h\ 

When a=OyJ(?= ^^A^ the result for a thin rod or material 
line; and when A = 0, W = ^a^, the result for a thin disc.) 

(4) Prove that ^=fa2 f^^ g^ sphere of radius a about a 

diameter, or for a spheroid about its axis. 

(Here VW ^fry^djx x \y^ =^^2/*daj 

—a -a 

and 2/^ = a^— cc^; so that 

I 
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7P = l-iJla^ - a^fdx = ^a* - 2aV + «*>*» = ^^^^ ; 



—a 



and F= i^ra^ so that k^ = |a^) 

(5) Prove that P=^ya^ for a cone of height h and 

radius of base a, about the axis; and A;*=^f fe^+^V^^ 
about an axis through the vertex and perpendicular 
to the axis of the cone. 
(About the axis of the cone 



and F= ^7ra%, so that h^ = i^^ 

About the perpendicular axis through the vertex 



so that ifc2 = 8^2+^^2.) 

(6) Prove that J(?=ia^ for a paraboloid of height h and 

radius of base a, about the axis; and that ik^ 
about a diameter of the base is i(a^+A^). 

(7) Prove that ](?=-^jd^ for the ogival pointed head of an 

elongated projectile of diameter d about the axis, 
the ogival part being half a parabolic spindle. 

Prove also that, if the height of the ogival head 
is h, the distance of its centroid from the point 
is xi^ > ^^^ that, about a diameter of the base of 
thehead, A? = |/4HA^^- 

(8) Prove that A^=^a2 for a line of length a about its 

middle point, or for a rectangle of length a and 
breadth 6 about a line in its plane through its 
centre perpendicular to the sides of length a. 
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(9) Prove that k^=^^a?-\'h^) tor this rectangle about 

an axis through its centre perpendicular to itsplane. 

Prove also that J(?=Y^a^+h^) for a right solid 
of edges a, b, c about an axis through its centre 
perpendicular to the edges a and b; and that 
^=^a^+l^) about an edge of length c, 

(10) Prove that l(?=^k^ for a triangle of height h, about 

an axis in its plane through the vertex, parallel to 
the base; and thence k^ = ^^h^ for a parallel axis 
through the centroid of the triangle. 

(11) Prove that l(? = ^h^+-^^^ for an isosceles triangle 

of height h and base a about an axis through its 
vertex perpendicular to its plane; and thence that 
1(? has ,the same value about the axis of a right 
prism standing on a regular polygonal base, a 
denoting the length of a side and h the radius of 
the inscribed circle of the regular polygon. 

Deduce the value of k^ about the axis of a 
circular cylinder. 

(12) Prove that if a solid is formed by the revolution 

through an angle of a plane area about an axis 
Ox in its plane (fig. 28) the moment of the volume 
about Ox is equal to the moment of inertia of the 
plane area about Ox multiplied by 2 sin|0. 

Prove also that the moment of the curved surface 
generated is equal to the moment of inertia of the 
perimeter of the plane curve about Ox multiplied 
by 2 sin|0. (Prof. H. Hart, Messenger of Mathe- 
matics, vol. xiv., p. 100.) 
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* General Examples of Integration, 

(1) Prove that the area of the curve 3/(l+aj2) = l— aj*, cut 

off by the axis of x, from a; = to a3= 1, is 
i7r+ilog2-J = -631972. 

(2) Prove that the area, between the curve and its 

asymptotes, of ^-p=^, or ^,+^.=^ is 4a^. 

(3) The area of 7^ = a^s26 (the lemniscate) is a^; and 

for a loop, x = iftj2Tra. 

(4) The area between the parabola y^=a4C, and the circle 
y^ = 2ax — x^ is Jxa^ — §a^ and x = a(|7r — ii)KiTr — |). 

(5) Find the area in the first quadrant contained by 

y^ = 4iax, x^+y^ = 2ax, y = 2(x—2a). 
Express the area both when x is independent 
variable, and when y is independent variable. 

(6) A four-sided figure is formed by the three parabolas 

2/2-9aa;+81a2=0, y^-4iax+lQa^=0, 
y^^ax+a^=0; emdhj y = 0. 
Prove that its area is 12a\ and is equal to the 
area enclosed by the chords of the arcs. 

(7) Prove that the area of each of the two equal and similar 

pieces bounded by the ellipse (x/a)^ + (y/by=l, 
and by the hyperbola (xlaf'-(yl^y=l,(a<a), is 

(8) Prove that, in the curve x'^y^=a'^'^^, the area between 

any two ordinates, the axis of x, and the curve is 
to the area between the curve and the correspond- 
ing radii vectores from the origin in the ratio 
2n:m+n; with oblique axes. 
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(9) Through any pomt on a hyperbola are drawn two 

straight lines parallel to the asymptotes to meet 
another hyperbola with the same asymptotes; 
show that the area intercepted between them and 
the curve is the same for all points. 

(10) Prove that the area contained between a hyperbola, 

a tangent, and a line parallel to one of the asymp- 
totes, which bisects the part of the tangent 
intercepted between the curve and the asymptote, 
is ia&Oog 2 - 1) = a6 X 0-034. 

(11) Find the area of the curve r^— 2arcos©+a*=6^ 

(12) Prove that the area of a loop of the curve 

(i.) a;2n+2/2»=a2aj«-iy«-i is iira^n; 

(ii.) Cc2»+l + t/2«+l = 0^nyn Jg Ja7(27l+1). 

(13) Trace, square, and rectify the curve 

4(a;H 2/^) - 3aM - a^ = 0. 

(14) Prove that in the curve 



_ a;^+^ g^ 

^~2(n+l)a» 2(7i-l)x'^-i' 

and y^—8^ = x^/(n^ — 1). (Newton.) 

Discuss the particular case of n = J, when 
9ay^=oc(x—3af, 

(15) Prove that in the curve 

sinh x/a sinh y/a = 1, or y/a = log coth ^x/a, 

8/a = log8inhx/a, 

(16) Prove that a is an algebraical function of r in the 

curves - = [cos ^) , or - = ^sec ^^^j . 
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(17) In the curves 

Z/r = 1 + sec a cos ( sin a), or 1 + sech a cosh {Q sinh a), 

prove that 
Ijp = sec a + cos {Q sin a), or sech a + cosh {6 sinh o) ; 
, _ I cosec g sin {Q sin g) Zcosechgsinh(dsinha) 

" 1 + sec g cos {Id sin g)' 1 + sech g cosh {6 sinh g)* 

(18) Prove that for the cycloid OAB revolving about the 

base OB (fig. 9), V=oit^a\ S=^ira\ 

(19) Find the perimeter and area of the curve 

Wa)»+(y/6)»=l. 
by means of the substitution x=a cos*0, y = h sin*d; 
find also the centroids of the quadrants, and the 
volumes generated by the revolution of the curve 
about the axes. 
(Answer — Perimeter = 4(a^ + a6 + 6^)/(a + h) ; 

area=|xa6; |=f=|f|^; F=^.xa«6. or ^gxofi^.) 

(20) Prove that for the catenary yla=coshx/a (fig. 15), 

revolving about the axis of x, 

8=7r(ax+8y), V=^aS. 
Prove that for the tractrix (fig. 15) revolving 

about Ox, S= 2ira{a — y), F= \Tr{a? — y^)^ 

(21) Determine S, F, and the 5 of F for the cardioid 

r=a vers 0, 
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SUCCESSIVE DIFFERENTIATION. 

65. Notation of Svjccessive Differential Coejfficients, 
The operation of differentiation with respect to x being 

represented by the symbol -p, a second differentiation is 

represented by -j- -p, which is written f -p j or -^ ; and 
generally the operation of differentiating n times is 

represented by \-f-) or -i-^, so that the n^ d.c. of y with 
respect to x will be written f-p j y or -^-^. 

Hitherto -^ has been used generally for f-p j , and 
l-^j may be written for -^; but the difference between 

® " '*' % "^^""^ *^^ ''"' p^'^*' **^ % '^^ S' 

meaning the n^ derivative of y, must be carefully observed* 
If y=ix, and ^- is denoted by fa?, then -7-f is denoted 

by i"x^ and generally -t~ by f^rc, or, more strictly, by f^'^te. 

135 
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Sometimes also the notation y\ y", y"\ ... and generally 
jf^^ is employed to denote the successive derivatives of y 
with respect to x. 

The successive derivatives of a function are required, 
among other purposes, in the expansion of a function by 
Taylor's Theorem, as explained in the next chapter. 

66. Successive Differentiation of Mational Functions, 
For instance (§ 4), 



dx 



= mx^-^: 



therefore -j-^ = m(m — 1 )x'^ - \ 

__ =m(m-lXm-2>'»-^ 

and generally 

d^x'^ 



L- = m(m — IXm— 2). . .(m— 'n.+ .l)aj'""'*. 



dx' 
If m is a positive integer 

-j-^=m(m— IXm— 2)...2.1, denoted by m!, 

and all the higher derivatives vanish. 

Generally to differentiate successively any rational 
function of x with respect to x, the function should lirst 
be resolved into its partial fractions (Smith, or Hall and 
Knight, Algebra), and then the n^ d.c. of a partial frac- 
tion A/(x^a\ written in the form A{x—a)'^ will be 

^(-l)'»n!(aj-a)-'»-i or ^lui^; 
and of a partial fraction 

-B will bp d(-1)M^+1)'"(^+^"1) 
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67. To find the n^ d.c. of a partial fraction of the form 

Px+Q 

corresponding to a quadratic factor in the denominator, 
suppose it resolved into its conjugate imaginary partial 
fractions of the form, 

A+iB , A^iB 



x — a — i^ x — a+ifi' 
and then the n^ d.c. will be 



^ ' ■l(a;-a-ij8)»+i (a;-a+i|8)»+ij 
_ / 1 ^ U+iBXx-a+ifiY+^+{A -iBXx-a-i^Y+^ 



which is easily thrown into a real form. 



Also (§ 29) 



dlog(a;— a)_ 1 
das x—a 



and therefore d^H(x-a)A-ir-\n-n 

dx"^ (x — aY 

68. Successive Differentiation of Circular and Hyper- 
bolic Functions, 

d sm OR 
By § 17, , = cos a; = sin(a; + ^tt), 

therefore — ^-5— = sin(a; + i27r), 

da^ 

and generally —.- -=sm(x+^mr). 

Similarly, *^i^±l)=p"sin(pa;+?+J%T), 

'tS^^+ll^pn^sipx+q+in.). 
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Since ^=a'loga(§ 29), 

therefore generally -^-^ = a*(log a)** ; and -^-^ = e*» 

Also (§ 33) — y-^ — = sinh cc, — . ^ ^, — = cosh a?. 

rf^'^coshoj , cP**+^cosha; . , 
— =-s — =coshaj, — • » ^, =smha;, 

To differentiate any powers or products of the sine or 
cosine, circular or hyperbolic, we must express them as 
sines or cosines of the multiples of the argument, as in 
Integration, § 40. 

Denoting by Yx any rational algebraical function of a?, 

then ^©'^ = ^'^' ^(^)«' = "'FGog a) ; 

and supposing Fa? divided into its even part fa;^ and its 
odd part x<ftx^ (§ 46), then 

(^ \ sin sin oos 

-J-) ma;=f(— m^) ma5+wi0(-m*) maj. 

/ a7 \ cosh oosh sinh 

Fl-T-) maj= f(m^)^ maj+ m<A(m^) mx\ 

VoaJ/sinh ^ sinh ^^ cosh 

theorems which are useful in the subject of Differential 
Equations, that is equations connecting functions and 
their derivatives. 

In the following examples the formation of some simple 
differential equations will be shown, as the process will 
be instructive as a clue to the subsequent solution of 
these differential equations. 

Examples. 
(1) Differentiate n times 

J., Xf X , a/ Xf Xf X , »m, J., Xf X f •*• 

x—a * (a;— aXa?— 6/ (aj— aXa; — fcX^^^)* 
(Resolve into quotient and partial fractions.) 
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(2) Differentiate n times, sin^, cos'a;, sin^, ...» 

cos ma; cos 710?, sinmo; costio;, sinmo^sinna;; alsa 
the same functions with sinhsc for sin a; and 

cosh X for cos x. 

d?x 

(3) Prove that the differential equation -p-+n*aj=0 ia 

satisfied by a? = -4. cosn< 4- -Bsiniii, or » = a cos(7i< + €). 

(4) -^ — n^x = by x=iA cosh n<+ J5 sinh n/, or 

x—ae'^^+he'^. 

(5) ajy — (m+w— l)flJt/'+m7iy=0, by y=^Ax^+Bx^, 

(6) g+2ncos^g+«^=0, 

by a; =3 06 "'^®®"^cos('n^ sin /8+e). 

(7) g-2^cosh^^+7*^=0, 

by a; as -4 exp('n^e^+5exp('nfe"^). 

(8) Given y=tanh-ia;,-^=—i^^ (^,^2)n ^• 

(9) In the conic aa3^+2Aa;t/+62/*+2graj+2/y+c = 0, 

d?y_ A A . 

do^ (hx+by+ff {(h^-ab)a^+2{hf^bg)x+P''bc}i' 

where the discriminant A = crf>c + 2fgh - a/^ - bg^ — (jfe*^ 

(10) Given y = e* ®*» * cos(aj sin a), 

^ — ^ cofl a (»Qg^a3 sin a + a), and generally 

d^V /, / . V 

^-^ -- go? 008 a (jQg^^ sm a + wa). 

When a = T/ny ^-^+ y =0, as ^ is odd or even^ 

(11) 2/ = e«*+*cos(j>a?+g), and tana =6/a (Ex. 20, p. 79). 
^ = a'*(sec o)**6**+^cos(pa5 + ? + na), 
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(12) y = cosh ooj cos />flj, 

-^ = a'*(seca)**(co8haajcospaj cosTia — sinhaaJsinjxcsinTia), 

or = a^(seca)'*(sinh axco^pxc^o^na — (^^ax^mpxsmna), 
as 71 is even or odd. 

Given also y = sinh ax sin px, determine d^y/dx^, 

(13) Given y = xp(A cos nx+B sin nx), prove that 

(14) Given a»w»= sec 710, ^+u=(w+l)a*^*»H 

(15) ^M^=i ^_fi^y=/_f/v 

cfo2 y cZa;^ Vj/ dxJ y \y/' 
(16) Given y=^^ prove that ^ -|(|^'=0 ; 
and given z={ay+b)/{Ay+B), prove that 

This function oiyorz is called by Professor Cayley 
the Schwartzian derivative^ and is denoted by 
him by (y, x) or (0, x). 

69. Leibnitz's Theorem. 

We have already proved the rule for the differentiation 
of uv, the product of u and v, two given functions of x ; 

namely (§12) _=__.+«^; 

and Leibnitz's Theorem enables us to generalize this 
differentiation for any number of repetitions of the 
operation. 
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For differentiating again, each term on the right-hand 
side, being a product, gives rise to two terms ; and taking 
care not to invert the order of u and v, 

dhiv _dhi du dv.du dv dh) 
dx^ dx^ dx dx dx dx da? 

_d^u gjdn dv dh) 
da? dx dx da?' 

* . d^uv d^u . ^dhb dv . ^du d^v . dh) 

•, d^v_d*u joPu dv jPu dH .du d^v d^ 

We now perceive the law for any number of differen- 
tiations, by analogy with the Binomial Theorem ; and the 
law can be proved by Mathematical Induction. 

For assume that 
d^uv d^u , d^'hi dv , n(n — l) d^^hi dh) , 



(*»» dx"" dx""^ dx 1.2 (fa;~-2 ^2 
7i(n— 1) dhb d^-h) du d^'h) d^v 
■*■ 1.2 d^d^^'^^ d^^^^^d^'"" ^^^ 

Differentiating again, each term on the right-hand side 
of (1) gives rise to two terms, of which the second of one 
term coalesces with the iSrst of the next term ; so that 

d^+hiv ^ d^-^^u . ^.d^udv , {n+l)n d^-hid^v 

_^ {n + l)n dhi d''-'^v . , ^^dud'^v , d'^+'^v 
_ 1.2 ^cfo^-i"^^^^^^^^''"^^^—^^^ 

If therefore the law expressed by (1) holds for n, it 
holds when n is changed into ii+l, as expressed in (2). 

But the law holds when n is 1, 2, 3, 4, and therefore it 
holds when -n, is 5, 6, ... and generally when n is any 
positive integer. This law is called Leibnitz^s Theorem. 
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Leibnitz's Theorem can be established by a symbolical 
proof, which is easily extended to the case of the differ- 
entiation of any number of factors ; for if 

y = uvw,., 
where u,v,w,,.. are functions oi x, then 
dy du ^ dv . dw 

ax dx' dx dx 

where D^ represents the operation of differentiation on 

u only, Dg ^^ ^» ^s ^^ w,.,,. 

Then, since these operators represented by D obey the 
same laws as algebraical quantities, 

so that the coefficient of -7-^ -r-^ TTT'" ^^ equal to the 

coefficient of xPyf^^f... in the expansion of (a;+y+0+...)'* 
by the Multinomial Theorem. 

70. By Leibnitz's Theorem, 

with the symbolical notation. 

Therefore, if Fa; denotes a rational function of Xy 

and F(^2)2^8iii(pa:+f>=sift<^+-ig^^--=;5^, 
theorems of great use in Differenticd Equationa. 
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ISxwnyples on Leibnitz* a Theorem, 

(1) Diflferentiate n times, 

a? sin a;, a?2cosh2a;, (a? sin a?)®, x^ef^, ^*T2+^;7^+y- 

(2) Prove that, if 

(i,) ^=sin-ia;, (1— a;2)j-^"-aj^ = 0; and, when a5 = 0, 
y(2«)=0, y(2»+i)=l2, 32, 52 ...^ (2n-l)2. 

(ii.) 2, = (sin-^)2,(l-aj2)g^^^2 = 0, 

When aj=0, 2/<^+i)=0, 2/<2«)=2.22 42..., (2n-2)2. 
(iii.) t^=sin(msin-iaj+a), (l-^^)^^-^+^^2/ = 0, 

Determine '{f^^ when a; = 0. (Newton.) 
(ivO y^Uin-h^la, (a^+x^)^,+ 2x^=0. 

imd (a2+a;2)^^y,+2(7i+l)a^,+^(^ 

When a? = 0, 2/<2«) = 0, y(^«+i> = ( - l)«2w! a-2^ 

(3) Prove that the differential equation f-^ — a) y = 

is satisfied by y = {GQ+C^x+... + Gn.-fi^''''^)e^; 

/ cJ2 \ n 

and (^^±?)2jy=0by 
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71. TheMaximum andMinimum Values of aFuTiction, 
One of the most useful applications of the Calculus is 
to the determination of the maximums or minimums of 
a function y or ix of a variable quantity x. 

The subject has been already touched upon in § 5, 
where it has been shown that since dy/dx is positive if y 
increases with x, but dy/dx is negative if y diminishes as 
X increases, therefore dy/dx = at the turning points, 
such as A, where y from increasing begins to diminish, 
or as B, where y from diminishing begins to increase again. 




Flg.29. 

At A, y is said to have a Tnaximum value ; and dy/dx is 
diminishing in passing through the value zero from a posi- 
tive to a negative value, and therefore d^y/dx^ is negative. 

At Bf y is said to have a minimum value ; and dy/dx 
is increasing through the value zero from a negative to 
a positive value, and d^y/dx^ is positive. 

Thus to discover the maximum or minimum value of 
y, a function of x, we must first find the values of x 
which make dy/dx = 0. 

If one of these values makes d^y/dx^ negative, the 
corresponding value of 2/ is a maximum; but if it makes 
d^y/dx^ positive, the value of y is a minimum. 
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But if d^y/dx^ is also zero, then a closer examination 
is required ; and it may happen, as at C7 (fig. 31) that y 
has neither a masimum or minimum value, although 
dy/dx is zero. 

Generally d^y/dx^ is zero when dy/dx is a maximum 
or minimum, that is where the road ABC is steepest, as 
at D ; such a point D is called a point of inflexion on the 
curve ABC, the curve crossing the tangent at the point, 
and changing its curvature from one way to the other ; as 
seen in railway lines, on an 8 curve. 

As X increases continuously, the maximums and mini- 
mums of y must occur alternately, because y after 
reaching a maximum must diminish again to a minimum 
before increasing again to a maximum. 

It is adivisable in the following examples to sketch the 
graph of the function whose maximums or minimums 
are required. 

ilicamplea, 

(1) If y = 2afi^9x^+12x^3, 

(§ 5), the equation of the curve of fig. 29 ; 

dy/dx=6x^-lSx+12 = 6(x-l)(x-2), 
which vanishes, when a; = l, or 2 ; and 

d2y/^2= 6(»- 2)+6(a;-. 1), 
(i.) When x = l, d^/dx^ = — 6, and y = 2, a maximum ; 
(ii) when x = 2,d^/dx^= 6, and 2/ = 1, a minimum. 

(2) y=aa3—a;2, is a maximum Ja^ when a3 = ^a (§ 5), 

(3) 2/ =5= 05 - 35*, is a maximum and equal f ^3, when x = J^3 ; 

a minimum — f^3, when x= — J^3. 

(4) Prove that y=oi?^ Zx^ + 6a? has no max. or min, value. 

(6) If 2/ = (1 + x^)(J — a?)^] when a? = 0, t/ = 49, a minimum ; 
a;= 1, y = 72, a max. ; aj= ^ 7, 2/ = 0, a minimum. 
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(We find dy/cite = 2ic(l-ajX7-aj»X7+4i»+4a52), which 
vanishes for real values of x only when aj = 0, 1, or 4/7, 
arrangingthe values in asceoding order. 

As we merely require the sign of dhjjda? for the corre- 
sponding values of x, it is convenient to proceed as follows, 
and thereby avoid writing down superfluous terms:- 

(i.) when a;=0, y = 49, and 

dhfjdx^ = 2(1 - x){1 -aj8)(7 + 4aj + 4aj2) + terms 
which vanish when a; = 0, = -|- 98 ; and y is a min.; 

(ii.) when aj = l, 

dhjldx^=^ -2a<7-aj8)(7 + 4aj+4aj2)+.... 
= — 180 ; and therefore y is a maximum ; 

(iii.) when a? = 4/7, 

dh//dx^= -6aj2(l-a;X7+4a;+4i»2)+.... 

= a positive number, and y is a minimum.) 

(6) 2/ = (a5-l)(«-2)/(a5-3) is a max., 3-2^2, when 

aj = 3- v^2; a min., 3+2^2, when ic = 3 + ;^2. 
Explain how the min. is greater than the max. 

a!/^~~ X "4" 1 

(7) If y=-YT f> when x = 0, y=;=— 1, a maximum; 

when 05 = 2, 2/ = f , a minimum. 

(8) Determine the maximum and minimum of 

_ ax^+2bx+c 
^''Ax^+iBx+G 

(This can be done algebraically, by solving this equation 
as a quadratic in a;, and determining the limits of y from 
a consideration, of the expression under the radical. 

Then {Ay-a)x^+'2,{By'r-h)x+Gy-c=^0', 
and solving this quadratic in a;, 

-(By-h)±J{{By^hf-{Ay-a){Gy-c)) _ 

'^ . . Ay-c^ . 
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The turning points of y are given by 

{Ay-aXCy-e)-{By-lif^O, 

OT(AC-B^yy^-(Ac+aO-'2Bb)y+ac-¥=0 (1) 

and then x=— (By — b)J(Ay — a), 

ax+b bx+c ,n. 

y=A^^+B^R^+G ^2> 

so that {Ab-aB)x^+{Ac-aG)x+Bc-^bG=0 (3) 

the transformation of (1) into (3) by the homographic 
substitution (2) ; obtainable also by putting dy/dx = 0. 

The roots of (1) and (3) will be imaginary only when 
the roots of Ax^+2Bx+C=0 separate the roots of 
ax^+2bx+c=0, as will be seen on drawing the graph 

of y=(oux?+2bx+c)l(Ax^+2Bx+C) ; 

for instance, the graphs of 

• y=(aj-l)(aj-3)/(aj-2)(a;-4), 

or 2/=(aj-l)(a;-2)/(a;-3)(a;-.4). 

In all other cases the roots of (1) and (3) are real ; and 
denoting them by y^, y^, and x-^, x^ then 

2^1 y- Ax^+2Bx+G y y^" Ax^+2Bx+G 
and y^ being the max., y^ will be the min. value of y. 
We now find 

ax^+2bx+c = p(x^Xj)^+ q(X'^X2)% 
Ax^+2Bx+C=P{x-xJ^+Q{x-x^Y ; 

^here P= ^^^^ Q= ^^=^^, 

2/1-2/2 2/1-2/2 

. 2/2(^^2/1 -<^) ^ ^^ 2/1^-^2/2) . 
^ 2/1-2/2 2/1-2/2 ' 

so that p = P2/2, ? = QVv 
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In constructing numerical examples, we may assign 
arbitrary integral values to aj^, ^, P, Q, p, q ; and then 
integral values of Ay B, G, a, 6, c result, whiqb make 
equations (1) and (3) have rational roots. 

Thus y = (x^+x+ 1)1 (x^ — a? + 1 ) may be written 

^^_ (x.^i)'+s(x+iy , 

so thjtt a5i=l, x^= —1, P=3, Q=l,j9=l, g=3; 

and 2/i=3, ^2=*- 
Again y in Ex, 7 may be written 

t/={3iB2+(aJ-2)2}/{5aj2-.(a;-2)2}). 

(9) Determine the maximum and minimum of 

r=a cos 0+6sin ft 
(Writingit rr= V(«?+6^)cos(9-tan-i6/a), 
then r = V(a^+6^) a maximum, when 6=tajx^^b/a ; 
r= '^j^{a^+ 6^), a minimum, when = tt + tan - ^6/a.) 

(10) Supposing given currents and C^ produce de- 

flexions a and a in a tangent galvanometer, so 
that tan a/tan a'= (7/(7 ; show how to make a— o' 
a maximum. 

(Here sin(a — aO = >TT^sin(a+a'); 

and therefore a— a is a maximum when a+a^^ir.) 

(11) Determine the maximum and minimum of y, when x 

and y are connected by the implicit relation (§ 13) 

x^^3axy+y^=0. 
(Forming the first derived equation 

Sx'^3ay^Scuc^+Sy^^ = 0; 

then dy/dx = 0, if aj^ — ay = 0. 

Combining this with the implicit relation we obtain 

x=^aji/2,y=a^4!. . 
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To find the corresponding value of d?yldx^, form the 
«6Cond derived equation by differentiating the first derived 
equation ; but omitting terms involving dy/dx, since they 
vanish; therefore 

0. 



6x-3a^$^+32,*^ 



or 






da? 
2x 



2 

> 

a 



so that the corresponding value of t/ is a maximum. 

Similarly, by differentiating with respect to y, equating 
dx/dy to zero, and examining the sign of dh^/dy\ we find 
that when y =a4/2, x has the maximum value of a^/*. 

These considerations are sometimes useful in drawing 
a curve whose equation is given as above.) 

(12) If ayy(x — y) = 2a', determine the maximum and mini- 

mum values of x and y; also if £c*+2/*— 4a^y = 0. 

(13) Determine the greatest rectangle which can be in- 

scribed in a given isosceles (or scalene) triangle. 




Fig.30. 

(Let ABR be the given isosceles triangle (fig. 30) and 
let a denote the altitude OA and 26 the base BR ; and x 
the height and 2y the breadth of the inscribed rectangle 
PNN'R] or PNN"F' in the scalene triangle ABR. 
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Then x/a+y/b = 1, since P lies on the straight line AB. 
Also, if u denotes the area of the rectangle PNN'P', 

u^2xy = 2xb(l^^ = 2b(x^^. 

when cc = |a, y = ib; and then ^-2= —4-; 

so that u=^ab, a maximum. 

This is the problem of cutting the greatest rectangular 
logfromatriangularlog; atleasthalfthematerialiswasted.) 

(14) Determine the greatest cylinder which can be cut 

from a given cone. 
(Suppose the preceding figure to be made to revolve 
round the axis of x, and to describe a cone of altitude a 
and radius of base b ; also a cylinder of altitude x, and 
radius of base y. Then the volume of the cylinder 

r= irxy^ = irbh^il - x/aY ; 

f-''*{('-D"-^:('-i)}-^<>-D('-^D=«- 

when x = a, or X— ^a. 

cPV b^ 
(i.) When a; = a, -r- 2 = ^tt— ; and F= 0, a minimum ; 

(ii.) When x = Ja, -^^ = - 27r- ; and 

V==-^Trah^ = ^ volume of the cone, a maximum.) 

(15) Determine the cylinder of greatest curved surface 

which can be inscribed in a given cone. 
(With the same notation as before, the surface 8= 27rxy, 
and therefore, as in Ex. 13, /S is a maximum when . 

a; = ^a, 2/ = ^6.) 
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(16) Determine the greatest cylinder which can be cut 

from a given sphere. 
(Here the vohime F=27^aJy^ where y*=a*— a?^; so that 

F=2'7r(a^-a^); 
and dF/cte = 27r(a2-3a;2) = 0, 

when x^ = \a?, x=ij^Sa; ylx=^2 ; 

and then V=i^i'7ra?=^\^Z volume of the sphere.) 

(17) Determine the cylinder of greatest curved surface 

which can be inscribed in a given sphere. 

(Here the surface 8=4i7rxy=^4nrx^(a^—x^). 

We can rationalize 8, and omit constant factors, and 
determine the maximum value of this new quantity. 

Let u=x^a^^x% 

then du/dte=2a%c— 4ar*=0, 

when x^ = ia\ x ^ \fJ2a ; 

and then dhi/dx^ = — ^a^ ; 

so that u and therefore S is a maximum when a5=|a^2, 
and then fif=27ra2=| surface of the sphere.) 

(18) Prove that to make the whole surface of the cylinder 

a maximum, the height must be iv^2 of the 
diameter of the sphere. 

(19) Prove that the volume of the greatest cone which 

can be cut from a given sphere is ^ of its volume. 

(20) Prove that the cone of least volume which will con- 

tain a given sphere has twice the volume of the 
sphere, and altitude twice the diameter. 

Prove also that the closed cone of least surface 
which will contain the sphere has the same 
dimensions. 
(Use the semi-vertical angle of the cone as the inde- 
pendent variable.) 
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(21) Determine the proportions of a cylinder of given 

volume, open at one end and closed at the other? 

when the surface is a minimum. 

(The diameter is double the height. This is the problem 

of the gasholder of given capacity and minimum weight ; 

the gasholder being a cylindrical vessel closed at the top 

and open at the bottom, where it sinks into water. 

Thus a gasholder of 8 million cubic feet capacity should 
be about 137 feet high and 273 feet in diameter.) 

(22) Determine the proportions of a cylinder of given 

voliune, closed at both ends, in order that the 
whole surface should be a 'minimum. 

(The diameter equal to the length or height. 

This is the problem tequired in the design of a cylin- 
drical boiler of given volume, and minimum weight.) 

(23) Determine the proportions of a cylindrical tin canister 

to require minimum material for given volume, sup- 
posing the ends doubled down to overlap cylindri- 
cally (i.) a given distance, (ii) a given fraction of 
the length of the cylinder. 
(The diameter equal to (i.) the difference, (ii.) the sum 
of the lengths of the cylinder and of the ends.) 

(24) Prove that a conical tent of given capacity will re- 

quire the leajst amount of canvas when the height 
is ^t times the radius of the base ; and that the 
canvas will then, when laid out flat, form a sector 
of a. circle of angle f ^^Stt radians, or about 208^ 

(25) Prove that, according to the regulations of the Parcel 

Post, which require the sum of the length and girth 
of a parcel not to exceed 6 feet— 
(i.) The greatest sphere allowed is about I7f inches in 
diameter, and a little over 1| cubic feet in volume; 
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(il) The greatest cube is 14f inches long, and nearly 

If cubic feet in volume ; 
(iii.) The greatest rectangular box is 2 feet long and 

1 foot square, and 2 cubic feet in volume ; 
(iv.) The greatest parcel of any shape is a cylinder, 2 feet 

long, and 4 feet in girth, and over 2\ cubic feet 

in volume. {Rev. W. A. Whitworth.) 

(26) Determine the speed most economical in fuel to steam 

against a tide, supposing the resistance to vary as 

the n^ power of the velocity through the water. 

{Solution.^— Jjet a denote the velocity of the tide, x the 

velocity of the steamer through the water; then x—a 

will be the velocity of the steamer relatively to the bank. 

The power required and therefore the coal burnt per 

hour will vary as the product of the resistance and the 

speed, that is, as a;'*+\ and therefore the coal burnt per 

mile will vary as a?'*+7(^ ""<*)• 

This is a min. when jr/a=l + l/n, or (oj— a')/a = l/n. 

Thus if the resistance is taken to vary as the square of 
the velocity, the speed past the bank should be half the 
velocity of the current.) 

(27) Determine the length of cartridge which will give 

maximum velocity to a projectile in a gun, suppos- 
ing the powder instantaneously i&:nited, and that 

m**" power of its yolume (ex. 3, p. 101). 
(Denoting by I the length of the bore, we must make 
i7rc?2Pa{l -(a/i)«*-i}/(m-l) 
a maximum by variation of a ; so that 

l-m(a/0"*-^ = O, or a/Z=(l/m)i/<'»-i>, 
When . m= 1, this gives a/l = 1/e = 368). 
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*72. In finding a maximum or minimum, exceptional 
cases sometimes occur, where for a certain value of x, not 

only g=0, but aJso g = 0, g=0. .... 

In such cases it is generally simpler to notice that as 
X increases continuously, dy/dx changes sign from posi- 
tive to negative as y passes through a maximum value; 
and dy/dx changes sign from negative to positive as y 
passes through a minimum value ; but if dy/dx does not 
change sign, y is neither a maximum or minimum. 

Sometimes also y has a maximum or minimum value 
when dy/dx changes sign by passing through the value 
infinity; but these cases require special investigation, 
and are conveniently solved by tracing the curve whose 
equation is 2/= fa;. 

These cases are represented graphically in fig. 31» 

Ai Ayy has a maximum, and at B, a minimum value. 

At Gy dy/dx=0, but does not change sign, so that y is 
neither a maximum or minimum, and C is called a point 
of infiexion on the evLTYe. 

At D, dy/dx =00, and changes sign from positive to 
negative,^ so that y is a maximum, and D is called a cusp. 

At ii*, 2/^ 00 , and dy/dx=co,h\it does not change sign, 
and y changes sign from — oo to + «> on crossing the 
asymptote. 

At F, y = oo, and dy/dx=oo , ejid changes sign from 
positive to negative, and y has an infinite max. value. 

At Q, dy/dx is discontinuous, and changes abruptly 
from a negative value to a positive value, and y is a 
minimum. 

At H, y has a maximum value, hut dy/dx does not 
vanish. (De Morgan, Diff, and Int, Calculus, p. 45.) 
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Fig.31. 

Supposing the curve to represent the plan of a railway, 
then we may compare Z) to a station like Cannon Street 
station ; while G may represent a turntable, and H an 
engine house on a siding. 

Examples. 

(1) If y=aj*-5aj*+5a;», 

then dy/dx:^5x*- 200? +15a?=^5xXx'-l)(x^S)-=0 

when •a;=0, or 1, or 3. 

When a; = 0, cPy/dx^ = 0, and dy/dx does not change sign, 
so that y is neither a maximum or minimum, as at C, 

When oj = 1, dh//dx^ = — 10, and y-=l,s, maximum ; and 
when a? =3, dhf/dx^=90, and y= —27, a minimum. 

(2) If . dyldx = (x^lXx-2)%x-Sf, 

then dy/dx=^Of when aj = l, or 2, or 3. 

When «=1, dy/dx changes from positive to negative, 
and y IB a, maximum ; when a;= 2, dyfdx does not change 
sign, and y is neither a maximum or minimum ; similarly 
when x=^S,y 13 a -minimum. 
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(3) If y^x'^a-xy, 

then dy/dx—x^-\a''xy''^{ma'-(m+n)x} = 0, 

when x = i), or ma/(m+n\ or a. 

When x = 0, dy/dx changes sign from negative to 
positive, if m is even, and y is, then a minimum ; but 
dy/dx does not change sign if m is odd, and then y is 
neither a maximum or minimum. 

Similarly when aj = a, y is a minimum if n is even ; 
y is neither a maximum or minimum if 7i is odd. 

Therefore the intermediate value x = mix/(m+n) makes 
y a maximum. 

(4) If y = a— &(£c— c)*, 

then dy/dx =00, when a5==c, and changes from 
positive to negative, so that y =?a is a maximum, 
as at 2) (fig. 31). . 

(5) If 2/ = (aj»+l)(aj-7)2, 

dy/dx = §aj - *(aj* - l)(a5 - 7)(4aj* + 4aj* + 7). 

When aj = 0, dy/dx=(x> , and changes from negative to 
positive, so that y ia a, minimum. 

When a? = 1, 2/ is a max. ; when a? = 7, y is a minimum. 

(6) Discuss the maximums and minimiims of y when 
(i.) 2/ = (aj-l)*(a;-2)*(aj-3)^; 

(ii.) d2//da: = (aj-l)*(a;-2)^(a;-3)-8; 
(iii.) dy/dx=-{x'^aXx^P)Hx'-y){X''S)] 
(iv.) d!y/cfo = (a;-a)(a5-73)»(a;-y)(a;--5); a<y8<y<& 

*73. Some maximum and minimum problems, which 
would otherwise be very complicated, can be solved very 
simply from the consideration that the function is a 
maximum or minimum, when it lies between two adjacent 
values of the function which are equal. 
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(1) Suppose it is required to determine the path APB of 

a ray of light from A io B which shall take the 

shortest time, supposing the velocity of light to 

change from 'y to v' in crossing the curve PP', 

The time from ^ to JB by P is AP/v+PB/v\ and by 

r is Arfv+rB/^ (fig. 32); so that the diflFerence of the 

time by the two routes is 

{AP^^ AP)/v - (PB - rByv' = Pq/v - Pr/t/ ; 

when P'q, P'r are arcs of circles with centres at A and B, 
Then from the consideration that the time, in adjacent 
paths AP'B and APB is the same if a max. or a min. lies 
between them, Pq/v = Pr/v'; 




Fig.32. 

t;_^,Pg_sini^ 
1/" Pr~ sin ^'' 

where i, V are the angles -4P, BP make with the normal 
to the curve PP' at P. In this manner Fermat inter- 
preted Snell's law of the refraxstion of light. 

We may suppose PP' to represent a sea-shore, and v 
the velocity with which a man can row, v' the velocity 
with which he can walk or ride ; and then APB will be 
his quickest route from A to B. 
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(2) To determine the point P, such that the sum of 

its distances from three given points 4, ^, C^ is a 
minimum; suppose, firstly, that the sum of the 
distances from two of the given points, B and C, 
is given; then P is constrained to move on an 
ellipse of which B and are the foci ; and then 
the distance AP is a minimum when AP is a 
normal to this ellipse, and therefore makes equal 
angles with BP and CP, 
Therefore, bysymmetry,-4P,jBP, OP make anglesof 120° 
with each other when AP+BP+CP is a minimum. 

(3) In the same way it may be proved that a triangle 

DEF inscribed in a triangle ABC has a minimum 
perimeter when PD, BE make equal angles with 
BO: DE, EF with CA : and EF, FD with AB; 
and then D, E, F are the feet of the perpendiculars 
drawn from A, B,C on the opposite sides. 

(4) Again, to find the maximum triangle with given base 

and given vertical angle, since the vertex in this 
case is constrained to move on the arc of a circle, 
the area will be a maximum when the altitude is 
a maximum, and the triangle is then isosceles. 

(5) Some geometrical problems of maximum and minimum 

can by projection (Salmon or Smith's Gonic Sec- 

tiona) be made to depend on a simpler problem, 

the solution of which is intuitive. 

Thus to find the maximum ellipse which can be 

inscribed in a triangle, or the minimum ellipse which 

can be described about a triangle, project the triangle 

orthogonally into an equilateral triangle ; the maximum 

inscribed ellipse is then the inscribed circle, and the minir 

mum circumscribed ellipse is the circumscribed circle. 
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(6) The problem of finding the maximum rectangle which 

can be inscribed in an ellipse, or the maximum 
rectangular parallelepiped which can be inscribed 
in an ellipsoid, is thus by projection reduced to the 
corresponding problem for a circle and a sphere, 
the solution of which is a square and a cube. 

(7) Sometimes mechanical considerations are useful; thus 

of all plane figures with given perimeter, the circle 

has the greatest area ; and of all solids with given 

surface, the sphere has the greatest volume; as 

seen in a soap bubble. 

The celebrated problem of the shape of the bee cell, for 

the greatest economy of wax, is seen to be the same 

problem as the arrangement of the capillaiy films of an 

aggregation of regular soap bubbles, which tend to arrange 

themselves so that the surface is a minimum. 

The surface tension being uniform, three faces will 
meet in an edge at equal angles of 120°; and the corners 
or summits will be formed by the meeting of four or eight 
edges, so that the simplest and most regular elementary 
cell is a rhombic dodecahedron, the figure assumed by 
plastic spherules like lead bullets in a shrapnel shell, when 
closely packed in regular order and then compressed into a 
solid mass by external pressure or shock. (Proa London 
MatL Society, vol.. xvi. Cell Structure, by Mrs. Bryant, 
b.Sc.) 

The comer where four edges of the capillary films meet 
can be formed by dipping a regular tetrahedron formed 
op a skeleton frame of soda water wire into the soapy 
mixture; when foui: plane films can be made to pass 
through the edges, and meet at a point in the centre of 
the tetrahedron, and such a corner is stable* 
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The other corners, where eight edges meet, are unstable; 
and can be seen proceeding from the corners to the centre 
when a skeleton wire cube replaces the tetrahedron ; in 
such cases a small cubelet forms at the centre corner, the 
edges and faces of which are slightly curved. (Phil. Mag. 
1887. On the Division of Space with Minimum PoaIA- 
tional Area, by Sir W. Thomson.) 

74. Dynamical Applications of Successive Differentia' 
tion. 

Suppose a body M, like a railway train, is moving in 
the straight line Ox (fig. 1), and that x denotes its distance 
from at the time t ; then (§ 10), if u denotes the velocity 
of the train, u = dx/dt 

The a^elemtion 18 defined to be the rate of change of 
velocity, or the growth, per unit of tiw^ (§11); so that 

the acceleration of Jf is _—-=—--. 

at dV 

Also, with X for independent variable, 

du __dAi dx _dAi ^d\u^ 

dt '^ dx dt ^ dx "" dx 

Suppose, for example^ the acceleration is const^int and 

1 . /. ,, dAi dhi /. 

equal to/; then ^=-^^=/- 

Integrating with respect to t, 

u=dx/dt=U+ft (1), 

if U denotes the velocity when ^=0; so that U is the 
arbitrary constant to be added in integration (§ 39). 
Integrating again with respect to t, 

x=m+ift^=^i(U+u)t .(2) 

supposing X == 0, when it = 0; so that iV(+v) is the average 
velocity, the arithmetic mean of the initial velocity U 
and the final velocity u, the velocity attained in time ^t 
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Again d^u^jdx^f, 

so that, integrating with respect to a?, 

i^v?=\U^+fx (3); 

and (1), (2), (3) are the equations of rectilinear motion 
with constant acceleration /. 

For a retardation / is negative. 

75. Vertical Motion v/nder Oravity, when unresisted. 
Suppose a body JV (fig. 1) to be projected vertically up- 
wards from with velocity V; and let y denote the height 
above and v the upward velocity of N at the time t. 
Then v=dy/dt; and if the resistance of the air is left 

, n , dv dhj 

out of account, -^ = -^ = — 7, 

at dt^ 

g denoting the acceleration of gravity, due principally to 

the attraction of the Earth. 

Therefore, integrating with respect to t, 

V = dy/dt = F— gt, 

and integrating again 

y==Vt-^gt^=i^{r+v)t, 

also, from (3), ^v^ = \V^— gy. 

If the body N rises to the height h, and if T denotes 

the whole time of going up and coming down again, 

then ^T is the time of rising and also of falling, and 

r==yT,ir^=gh,s;adh = igT^ 

Thus with a foot and second as units, and gf = 32, 

then h = (2Tf, or the heigHt attained in feet is the square 

of twice the number of seconds the body is in the air. 

Also v=g{\T^t), 

and y = i^gt{T-- 1) = igtt\ if t'=T--t ; 

^^=g{h-y). 
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*76. Vertical motion of a body in a resisting Tnedium. 

When a body like a sphere is projected vertically in 
the air or any other resisting medium, in which it is 
assumed that the resistance varies as the nth power of 
the velocity ; then if the weight of the body is W lb., 
and if w denotes its terminal velocity, that is the 
velocity with which it descends uniformly when the 
upward resistance of the medium balances the down- 
ward attraction of gravity, the resistance of the air at 
any other velocity v will be a force of W(v/wy pounds, 
and the retardation due to this resistance will be giyjwY. 

The terminal velocity is observable in falling rain- 
drops, hailstones, or meteorites; also in a train or steamer 
at full speed. In a balloon or parachute we seek to make 
the terminal velocity as small as possible, but in projec- 
tiles we increase the terminal velocity and thereby the 
ranging power by giving them an elongated form. 

When the body is moving downwards with velocity v, 
the resistance of the medium acts upwards, and the 
equation of motion is 

dv /vY ,Tv 

and when the body is moving upwards, with velocity v, 
both gravity and the resistance act downwards, and the 
equation of motion is 



dv 
~dt 



=-^-K3" (2). 

We shall take the resistance to vary as the square of 
the velocity, so that n = 2; and now equation (1) may be 

dt 1 1 
written -t-= - ^i — 7~r~\^ 

dv g^ 1 — {vjwY 
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so that t= 1^ rr-\^ 



= 7z- log > or tanh-^— » by(y),p. 85. 

2g ^w—v g w ^^'^^^^ 

or v = dy/dt = w tanh gt/w (3) 

if y denotes the depth of the body below the highest 

point after falling a time t (seconds). 

Therefore, integrating again, 

X* of/ inP" oil 

y = w /t'dJih— dt = - Wcosh'^ (4). 

^ J w g "^ w ^ ^ 

In the ascending motion, suppose the body was at a 
depth y below the highest point t seconds before reaching 
it, and that its velocity was v' \ then v' = dyldt\ and 

from(2) j;=sr(l+;;;:) (5). 

,, , ., \ r dv' w. .v' 

so that t=- / ■■,.,, .a = tan-1-, 

gjl + ivjwf g w 

or v' = wtsingf/w (6), 

and y = w/ta.n—dt'= -Wsec— (7\ 

^ y w g ^ w ^ ^ 

From these equations (3) to (7) we find 
exp gy/w^ = sec gt'/w = cosh gt/w = v'/v, 
so that gt'/w = gd gt/Wt and (w/vy — {w/vy = 1. 

If in fig. 13 the circular sector OAP is taken pro- 
portional to t\ the time of ascent to a height y, then the 
hyperbolic sector OAQ will bear the same ratio to t, the 
time of falling back again; and the velocities v' of projec- 
tion and V of fall will be represented by -4 ft and A U, 
while the height y will be proportional to the logarithm 
of the secant 0T» Also at half the times of ascent and 
descent the velocities will be equal, and represented by 
At (Newton, Principia, lib. ii.. Prop, ix.) 
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The upward velocity is therefore infinity at an infinite 
depth below the highest point, but the time of ascent is 
finite, namely iirw/g. 

In the downward motion, the velocity gradually grows 
from zero to w the terminal velocity, which is reached 
asymptotically at an infinite depth, and in an infinite time. 

The terminal velocity of a rifle bullet may be taken as 
400 f.s. ; and therefore, if fired vertically upwards with 
velocity 1200 f.s., instead of attaining in the absence of 
resistance a height of 22500 feet in 37J seconds, it will 
ascend only 5750 feet in 15 seconds; returning to the 
ground again in 23 seconds with velocity 380 f.s. 

To attain within one per cent, of the terminal velocity, 
when v/w is equal to or less than 99, occupies a time 

'^1 TOO '^ 

TT log«199 = ^ 

during which the body will have fallen 

w\ 100 iw^ ^^,_ 

Thus if a man falls in a parachute 800 yards in 2 
minutes, we may suppose w=20; and with g=S2, we 
find ^ = 1*7, and 2/ = 24*4, the time in seconds and the 
distance fallen in feet to attain within one per cent, of 
the terminal velocity. 

In these equations g represents the acceleration of 
gravity, corrected for buoyancy ; so that it may happen, 
as with a balloon in the air, or a buoyant body rising to 
the surface in water, that the sign of g must be changed. 

In the motion of a steamer through the water against a 
resistance varying as the square of the velocity, or of a 
railway train moving against a resistance consisting of a 
constant part and a part proportional to the square of the 



< = ^log,199 = ^x 5-2933, 
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velocity, we must replace g by /, the acceleration with 
which the steamer or train starts or stops, and take w to 
represent the full speed. Thus if a steamer of W tons 
displacement is propelled at a velocity w (feet per second) 
with a uniform thrust of T tons, f=gT/W, and the horse- 
power at full speed is 22MTW/550 ; and to stop by rever- 
sing the engines takes ^irw/f seconds, during which the 
steamer will have gone (^wyf)loge2 = {^w^jf) X 0*6931 feet. 

*(77) Experimental Determination of the Resistance 
of tM Air, 

The velocity of projectiles and the resistance of the 
air is now inferred experimentally from the instants of 
time recorded by a chronograph at which a series of equi- 
distant screens are passed, the record being made by the 
projectile cutting wires carrying an electric current ; the 
projectile is supposed to travel so fast that it may be 
taken to fly in a horizontal straight line. 

If the shot takes t seconds to go s feet, then the velocity 
V and the acceleration / are given by (§§ 10, 11, 74) 

_d8 j^_dv _<Ps _ dv 
'^'"dt'^^dt^df^cU' 

But the chronograph gives ^ as a function of s, not s as 

Idt 
a function of <, so that we must write v = l ~r ; while 

, dv d/Jdt\ ( dH\l(dt\^ dH ^ 

^=''d's^''dyds)=\-d^^)iu =-^-2^- 

Then if the shot weighs W lb., the resistance of the air 
is W^-^v^ poundals, or W%-^v^/g pounds. 

Mr. Bashforth in his experiments found that dHjds^ was 
a slowly varying quantity ; and if we take it as constant, 
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we assume that the resistance varies as the cube of the 
velocity ; and now if dHjds^^c, and we integrate, suppos- 
ing Fis the initial velocity, where s = and < = 0, 

The average velocity CTover 8 is given by U=8Jty and 

so that the average velocity TJ is the actual velocity at the 
distance Js of the mid point, and is the harmonic mean of 
the initial velocity V and the final velocity v. 

Suppose that three equidistant screens I feet apart are 
cut at instants of time by chronograph t^, t^y % seconds ; 
then, with dHjd^^Cy we assume that t = a+h8+^C8^, 

Measuring 8 backwards and forwards from the middle 
screen, we find a = t^y 2bl = t^—t^, 0^^ = ^^ — 2^2+^3? ^^^ ^^ 
the middle screen V= 1/6 = 2l/(t^ — t-^), the average velocity 
from the first to the third screen ; while the resistance of 
the air at this velocity is WcV^/g pounds. 

For instance if W=: 70, i = 150 and t^ = 2*3439, t^ = 2*4325, 
^3=2*5221; then F= 1684 f.s., and the resistance of the 
air is 462 pounds. (TJie Bashforth Chronograph, 1890.) 

When a projectile, whose terminal velocity is w, is 
flying horizontally against a resistance of the air varying 
as the nth power of the velocitj?-, the equations of motion 
dv vdv fv\^ 









V 
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But when ti = 1 , gtjw = log V/v, gsjvP' = F— v ; 
and when 71 = 2, ^= ^=^ % = iocr— . 

78. Equations of Motion in a Plane, 

If X, y are the coordinates at the time ^ of a point P 

moving in a plane (fig. 1), then (§ 10), -^r and -^ 
are the component velocities of P parallel to Ox and Oy. 

UjX (X 77 

Similarly, -^ and -tK are the component a^ccelerations 

parallel to Ox and Oy ; since the acceleration in any 
direction is defined to be the rate of change of velocity in 
that direction, reckoned by the growth per unit of time. 

79. Motion of a Projectile when Unresisted, 
Suppose, for instance, that a body P is projected from 

(fig. 33) with velocity V at an angle a to the horizon, 
and that the resistance of the air is left out of account. 

Then, if the axis Ox is horizontal, and the axis Oy 
drawn vertically upwards, the equations of motion are 

dt^ ' dt^~ ^' 

Integrating with respect to t : 

cujc d^ 

-^ = a const. = Fcos a, -tj = a const, —gt— Fsin a—gt; 

and integrating again, supposing ^ = at 0, 
35= Fit cos a, y=Vt sin a^igt^. 
Therefore t = xl(V cos a), and substituting this value of 

gx^ 

t m y, y^xtduUa'-^prfo—^-y 

^' ^ ZF'^cos'^a 

the equation of the trajectory ; which will be found to 
be a parabola. 
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Fig.33. 



For treating the equation as a quadratic in x. 



/ F2 . \2 

\x sm a cos a I = 



2F2 



■cos 



^a(i/-^sin2a); 



9 ^ 9 y^ '^9 

and comparing this with the equation 

which is the equation of a parabola as in fig. 33, of 
which the vertex is at (h, k\ the latus rectum is p, and 
the concavity downwards ; then 

If HK is the directrix of the parabola, then 

OH=k+ip = ^V^/g. 

The height iV^/g a body must fall to acquire the 
velocity V was called the i/mpetus of the velocity v ; so 
that the impetus at is OH. 
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. . dx cPx dy dh/ _ dy 

^^^'"^ ~dt d^^dt W "^Tt' 

and integrating, v denoting the velocity at P, 

The velocity v at any point P is therefore the velocity 
which would be acquired in falling freely from the level 
of the directrix ; for ^v^=g. OH— g . MP = g . PK ; or 
the impetus of the velocity at any point P is PK, the 
depth below the directrix. 

Produce MP to meet the tangent at in T; then 
since OM = x=Vt cos a, therefore 0T= Vt ; and since 
MP=y=Vts\na- hgt\ and MT= Vt sin a, then TP = ^gt^ 

Thus the parabola OP may be supposed described by a 
body which is carried in t seconds from to T by the 
original velocity of projection V, without being influenced 
by gravity or resistance (the motus violentus of ancient 
writers), and which afterwards falls from T to P in ^ 
seconds under gravity without resistance (the motus 
naturalis), the combination of these two motions being 
called the motus mixtus; this is the method of Galileo 
employed in Elementary Dynamics. 

Then with 0T= Vt, TP= igt\ the elimination of t gives 
OT'/TP = Vnyigt^ = 2 V^/g = Wff, 
so that OT^^WH.TP, or PV^ = ^HO .OV, 
(fig. 33), whence it is inferred, by a theorem of Geometri- 
cal Conies, that the trajectory OP is a parabola. 

But we can easily show that the curve OP satisfies the 
definition of a parabola as " the locus of a point which 
moves so that its distance from a fixed point is equal to 
its distance from a fixed straight line" by making the 
angle TOS equal to the angle TOH, and 08 equal to OH; 
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now if OT and the parallel VP meet SH in T and Z ; 
then since PV^ = 4flO . OV, 

therefore, by similar triangles, 

PN^ = ^HY. YZ=(HY+TZy^(HY-YZf 
= nZ^-SZ^ = HF'-SP^, 
so that 8P^ = flP2 - PJV2 = PK\ or /SP = PiT, 

and P therefore describes a parabola, according to this 
last elementary definition. 

A jet of water issuing from in the direction OT 
with velocity V (or a stream of bullets from a Maxim 
gun), will form a continuous parabola, and since the 
horizontal component of the velocity is constant, equi- 
distant vertical ordinates will cut off equal volumes of 
water, or the line density of the jet is proportional to 
cos \Jr ; so that the height of the centre of gravity of the 
jet is the average height of the ordinates or f the height 
of the vertex -4, since the area OAB is f of the circum- 
scribing rectangle. 

The jet if frozen will stand as an arch, even when 
cracked across by normal planes ; and when inverted will 
hang as a catenary, without change of form if flexible. 

In a suspension bridge the weight may be supposed 
concentrated in a uniform roadway, and the chains will 
then assume the parabolic curve. 

80. To find the range OB, and the time of flight on the 
horizontal plane through 0, put y = ; then 

= xtSi,na—gx^/2V^cos^ay 
0=Vt8ina — igt^, 
Therefore, if the range is denoted by jB, 
jB = 2 F^ sin a cos a/g = V^ sin 2a/gr, 
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so that the elevation a required to attain a range R with 
velocity V is given by a = ^ sin "^(griJ/F^); and if the time 
of flight is denoted by T, then r= 2(Fsin a)/flf. 

With a given velocity of projection F", the range i2 on a 
horizontal plane is a maximum when sin 2a = 1, or a = ix. 

Produce 08 to meet the parabolic trajectory again in 
Q, and draw QL perpendicular to the directrix HK ; then 

0Q^0S+8q=0H+QL, 

so that the trajectory touches at Q a fixed parabola ifQ, 
with focus at and vertex at H\ the tangents at 
and Q are at right angles, so that the angles of ascent at 
and descent at Q are complementary. 

The parabola HQ is called the envelope of the trajec- 
tories like OPQ, described with the same velocity of 
projection F, but varying elevation a. 

The maximum range on a line through 0, like OQ, 
will be obtained when OQ is a focal chord, and then the 
direction of projection bisects the angle HOQ. 

The interior of the surface formed by the revolution 
of the parabola HQ round the vertical line OH will be 
the whole space covered from the point with the 
given velocity of projection F ; and the section of this 
surface by any plane will be the area covered on that plane. 

Thus the area covered by a gun on an inclined plane 
is the elliptic section of this surface made by the plane, 
and the gun will be at a focus of the ellipse if it lies in 
the plane ; again the area covered by a fire engine on a 
wall at a given distance is a parabola, the section of the 
surface made by the vertical plane of the wall. 

For other examples on the subject of parabolic motion, 
the reader is referred to treatises on Dynamics. 
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81. Dynamical Equations with Polar Coordinates. 
Changing to polar coordinates r and 6, then (fig. 34) 
x = r<xis 6, and y = r sin 0. 
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Differentiating with reapeet to t, 

dx dr a . ^dS dy dr . . 

Therefore the component velocity in the direction OP, 
called the radial velocity, as before (§ 23), 

_ dx a I'^hl • a ^"i" 

- TE'^O+dt^^'^'-di' 
and the component velocity perpendicular to OP, called 
the tranaveraal velocity, 

dx . . , dy . d6 



Differentiating again, 
*' \df ^dt'. 



/dh- de^ . (J,T dB , <fff\ . . 



d?v /•<?>• def\ . „ , /„dT de , d?e\ 
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Therefore the component radial acceleration 

and the component transversal acceleration 

cPx . ^ , cPy ^ ^drde . (PO 

which is usually written in the form - jiy^ njy to which 

it is equivalent, as may be verified by differentiation. 

82. Motion in a Circle. 

Suppose, for instance, that P describes a circle round 
as centre; then r is constant and dr/dt = 0; so that the 
radial acceleration is —rdG^jdt^ and the transversal or 
tangential acceleration is rd^O/dt^, 

Also, since s=r0, if v denotes the velocity in the circle, 

V = ds/dt = rdO/dt = nr ; 

where n = dd/dtj called the angular velocity round 0; 

di) U/S dv 
so that the tangential acceleration is -^ or -^^2 or v^-, 

the same as for rectilinear motion ; and the central or 
normal acceleration in the direction PO is 

r(dd/dtf = v^/r =nh= nv. 

To realize this circular motion practically, suppose a 
plummet, suspended from a fixed point by a fine thread 
of length I, to be projected with velocity t; so as to describe 
a horizontal circle of radius r = isina under gravity. 

Denoting by Q the tension of the thread, then 
v^/r : gr : : Q sin a : Q cos a, or 'i^/r=g tan a. 

Now if T denotes the period, or time of revolution in 
the circle, T=^2Trr/v; therefore gtsLna=vyr=^Tr^/T^, 
or r= 27rjJ(r cot a/g) = 2'7r^{l cos a/g), 

and therefore, in the limit when a=0, T=2Tr/^{l/g). 
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*83. Motion in a Field of Force. 

Suppose a body, considered as a particle, to move in a 
field of force in which the radial and transversal a<5celera- 
tions due to the field of force are represented by R and T 
respectively ; then the equations of motion are 

'dt^^'^df—^ *^^^' 

Mi^'- (^^ 

Now r^dO/dt is generally denoted by h, and then 
h = 2dA/dt (§ 56), twice the rate the sectorial area A is 
swept out by the vector OP, revolving about 0. 

Change the independent variable in the equations of 
motion from t to 6, and denote r by 1/u (§ 23). 

Then since r^d6/dt = h, therefore d6/dt=hu^ ; and equa- 
tion (2) becomes 

dh_T dh__T^ ^i^'_^ 
dfu'^^ de'hv?'^^ de~v?' 

. . dr dr do 1 du, « du-, 

, d^r_ dM dd, du dh_ d^u,. ^ du T 

so that -^- -^ -^^n ^ 5^ - 'd^"-^ -^ -• 

Then equation (1) becomes, since r(dd/dt)^=h^u', 

-der^ dOu ^'^-^' 

d^w _ -^ Tdu 
®' 'W^^~ ~h^u,^~h?u^ dd ^^^' 

the differential equation of (he orbit of P, 
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*84. Central Orbits, 

For a central field of force in which the attraction is 
always directed to the origin 0, T=0, and h is constant. 

Denoting the central acceleration due to the attraction 
towards by P, so that P=—Ry then 

d^n , __ P_ ... 

d02+^-A2u2 W» 

whence the required value of P is found when the 
equation of the orbit is given. 
Examples, 

(1) The polar equation of a conic section with a focus at 

the origin being Z/r or Zu=l + ecos 0, then 

and P=h^u^/l = n^a^r~^, which varies as u^ or r"^ ; 

a denoting the mean distance, and n the mean 

motion or mean angular velocity round 0; and 

therefore 27r/n the period of revolution. 

Thus Newton's Law of Gravitation, by which the Sun 

attracts the planets with intensity inversely proportional 

to the square of the distance, is deduced from Kepler's 

Law, that the planets describe ellipses of which the Sun 

occupies a focus. 

(2) Prove that, for a conic section with the centre at 

the origin, P varies as r. 

(3) Prove that P varies as u^ in the curves (Cotes's 

Spirals) (i.) au = cosh nO, (ii.) au = exp n6 (the 
equiangular spiral, p. 53), (iii.) au = sinh 7i0, 
(iv.) au=n6 (the reciprocal spiral), (v.) au^sinnd, 
or cos n6, or cos n(d — a). 
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(4) Prove that P varies as r"^"^ in r^ = a'*cos7i0. 

(5) (i.) P varies as u^ in au = tanh ^^^20 or coth ^aJW ; 

.... T, . A- cosh — 2 cosh 0+2 

(u.) P vanes asu* in a«=^^^^^j or —^jzTi ' 

..... r^ . 7. 2 9 cosh20 — 1 cosh 20+1 

(m.) Pvarie8as«^maV=^3^^20+2«^35S20:::2- 

(In these curves au = l or r = a when = x; so that 
after an infinite number of revolutions round the origin^ 
the curves approach to coincidence with the circle r=a, 
which is therefore called an asymptotic circle. 

A body describing this asymptotic circle freely under 
the central attractions of (i), (ii), (iii), would be unstable, 
and would be found ultimately describing one of the 
corresponding curves.) 

(6) Prove that the radial and transversal P and T in the 

orbit (r, Q) become changed to 'pP+'p{if — l)h^u^ 
and pqT in the orbit (pr, qQ). 

(7) Prove that the orbit an = gd m0 or cos au cosh m0 = 1 

can be described with P = hhi^y T=7nh^u^amav,; 
and the orbit m0 = gd au or cosh au cos mO = 1 
with P = hhi?, T = — mh^u^ sinh au ; and that 
dr/dt is constant. 

The inverse problem of the determination of the orbit 
when the central force is given as a function of u is more 
complicated; we multiply equation (4) by du/dO, and 
integrate both sides with respect to 0; when 



KS)+^«^=ys^^«+^' 



whence is found as a function of u by transposition, 
and a single quadrature or integration^ 
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85. Interchange of the Independent and Dependent 
Variable. 

In §§ 77 and 83, the practical need in Dynamics of 
expressing differential coefficients, such as dx/dt, d^/dP, 
in terms of differential coefficients of other variables, 
independent and dependent, has been illustrated; and 
the general operation required is called change of the 
variable, which we shall now investigate in its generality, 
and illustrate still further. 

In § 77, we found -^ = "";7^/ (t") > *^^s inverting the 

independent and dependent variable ; and with variables 
X and y, the general theory is established as follows : — 

^y=: A(i /^\ = A.(i /^^^ = « ^ /(^— Y 

doc^ dx\ I dy) dy\ I dy/dx dyV \dy) ' 

da? \dy dy^ KdyV J / \dy) ' 
and so on; we are now said to have interchanged the 
i/adependent and dependent variable. 

Write<forg,afor|jg,fefor^jg,...; and use 

the Greek letters a, ^, y, ... for the corresponding deriv- 
atives in which x and y are interchanged; then, by 
Taylor's Theorem, proved subsequently in § 106, if h and 
k denote simultaneous small finite increments in x and y^ 

k=: th+ah^+ bh^+ch'^+..., 

so that the expression of ^, a, 6, c, ... in terms of t, a, )8, 
y, ..., or the interchange of independent and dependent 
variables, is algebraically the same problem as the rever- 

M 
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sion of series, by which the expansion of A; in powers of 
h is changed into the expansion of h in powers of k. 

By substituting for h in powers of k from the second 
relation in the first relation, we obtain the identity 

k = t{Tk+al^+^l^+...) 

+ 6(tA;+. ..)»+... 
whence <t = 1, t= l/r ; 

tl3+2aTa + b7^ = 0, 6 = - (^t - 2a2)/T^ ; 

and, similarly, c= — (yr^ — ^a^T+oa?)lT^ ; . . ., as before ; 

and the reversion of series changes 

h = Tk+ak^+^li?+y¥+... 
into 

the next term being 

- {Si^ - Gayr^ - ^^i^ + 21a^l3T - 14a > -%^ 

*86. Iteciprocants, 

Professor Sylvester has given the name of Reciprocants 
to those functions of the successive derivatives of y with 
respect to x, which preserve their form unaltered, except 
for t or dy/dx as a factor, when the independent and 
dependent variables x and y are interchanged; and he 
calls the Reciprocants mixed or pure, according as they 
do or do not involve t or dy/dx. (American Journal of 
Mathematics, vols. viii. and ix.) 

Thus a, 4ao - 562, aH - Sabc - 26^ . . . . 

are pure reciprocants ; while 

(l + ^2)5_2a% bt-a^ 2ct-5ab,.... 
are mixed reciprocants, as the student may verify; for 
instance 4ac — 56^ = (4ay _ 5/3^) /t^ ; 
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When the constants are eliminated from a rational 
algebraical relation V{x, y) = between x and y, by means 
of diflferentiation, the resulting eliminant is a recipro- 
cant, as it is immaterial which of the two variables x and 
y we take for independent variables. 

Thus if we eliminate the constants in the general 

equation of the circle 

a?+y^+2Ax+2By+C=0, 

and thence we obtain the reciprocant 

If we eliminate the constants in the equation of the 
hyperbola xy+Ax+By + C=Of 

we obtain the reciprocant (the Schwartzian), 

Similarly it may be shown that the reciprocant 
a = represents straight lines ; and 4ac — 56^ = parabolas, 
whose general equation is 

iAx+Byy+2Gx+2Fy + C=0; 
while the elimination of the constants in the general 
equation of a conic leads to the reciprocant (the Mcmgian) 

a2c?-3a&c+ 26^ = 0, 
by means of the result of ex. 9, p. 139, and the consequent 

relation g(g)-*=0; reducing to £(g)-*=0. for 

parabolas, as before. 
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87. Change of the Independent Variable. 

Next to express the derivatives of y with respect to cv 
in terms of the derivatives of x and y with respect to a 
new independent variable t, we have 



cPy_ (dx d?y_d?x dy\ /(dx\^ 
da? \dt dt^ dt^ dt)/ \dt) ' 



^=:if^ ^_d^ dy\^_t^fdac d?y d^x dy\d?x\ I (d^ 
3^"" IVd^ W W dtJdt "^Kdt dt^ dt^ dtJd^)/ \dtJ ' 

and so on; and now we are said to have changed the 
independent variable from x to t. 
As in § 85, we have 

dx 2! dx^ '" nl dx^ 

where e denotes the iDcrement in t corresponding to that 
of A in a; and k iay; so that, if t = <j>x, then 






where C(n,,) is the coeflGicient of h^ in the expansion of 
€* or {<l>(x+h) — <pxy in ascending powers of h. 

In this way we can find the n^ derivatives of exp a?, 
exp a?, exp^aj, and generally of tx^. 

An important change of the independent variable in 
differential equations is given by putting x=e*; then 

dy _ dy jdx^dy 
d^ dt/ dt dt' 
^^y^^_dy^fd^_ \dy 
da? dt'' dt \dt Jdt' 



a^'-^ = ^^-(«-l)^aJ-iJ3 
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and generally, by induction, 

-S-('-')}-(s-^)a->)S- 

We must distinguish between ^-fn> *^® product of a" 
and -T^, and ( i»;i- ) Vy obtained by operating n times by 

*88. Application to Differential Equations. 

The theory of change of the variable is of great practical 
use in the solution of differential equations. 

The general Uvsar differential eqwation of the second 
order may be written 

3r+2P2/'+Q2/ = 0, or R, (A), 

where P, Q, R are given functions of x. 

By putting y = uv, then 

\V / \V V J V 

and the coefficient of u' may be removed by making 
i/lv= —PfOT log v= —yPdx, v=expy(—Pdx); andnow 

a quantity, denoted by J, and called the differential m- 
va/riant; so that, in its canonical form, 

u" +In= Rex^y^Pdx = S, suppose (B). 

With R=0, and u^, u^ denoting two particular solu- 
tions of the differential equation u''+lu=0, so that 
u=Au^+Bu^ is the most general solution ; then 
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so that, eliminating J, u{ 'Vb^—'^^ u^ = 0, 
and integrating, t// Ug — u^ i^g' = C, a constant. 

Denoting by 8 the quotient uju^, then 87^'= ~'^'^2/'^2 5 

-^ 7-l(vT=2^- <C)' 

a Twri'lvnear diflFerential equation of the third order, in 
which the left hand side is the Schwartzian derivative, 
(8, x) ; and of which the most general solution is thence 

8 = (atfcjL + bu^/(Au^ + Bu^ ; 
since {{(i8+b)/{A8+B), x} =(8, x), by ex. 16, p. 140. 

Knowing any solution a of this equation (C), then from 
u^lu^= —^8"l8\ we obtain, by integration, 

log u^ = constant — J log 8\ or Ug = C^sf'^ ; 
and then u-^ = C^88'^^\ so that equation (C) may be 
written in the same canonical form as (B), 

^(«'-i)+/a'-i=0. 
Again, denoting the product u^Ug by z, then 

tI' = u/X + 2U/U2' + UiU/ = %yi^u^ - /^), 

^" = 2(« + « - ^^' - ^'^) 

= -2/(Ui<4-<U2)-2(7;5'+r;?)= -4/0'- 27'^, 

or 0"'+4/0'+2r0 = O (D), 

a linear differential equation of the third order, also 
satisfied by u^^ and u^y and therefore generally by 

z = au^ + 2bv^U2 + cu^. 
A first integral of this equation is 

zz''-^z'^+2Iz^+iC^=0, 
a non-linear equation of the second order, one solution of 
which is z= u^u^ = Caja'. 
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Supposing a solution z of this differential equation 
(D) is known ; then since 

therefore <.<=^. 

and integrating, log Uxju^ = log 8 ^^JCdxjz ; 

or uJu^=8 = e::Li^jGdxlz\ whileUj'M2=2^; 

so that u^ = mJ{z8) = Jz exp \f(Gdx\z\ 

'^% = a/(V«) = V^ ^^P \A " C'^M 
The solution of the more general equation (B) can now 
be found, and thence the solution of (A) ; for if 

u''+/u=/g, while i^/+iui = 0, ^+^^2 = ^5 
then vl'ux — uuj" = fiftCi, u^'Ug — '^'^^ = >Sit2 > 

and integrating 

whence u = Gv^ySu^dx — Gu^ySu^dx : 

to which the compleTnentary function Au^+Bu^ may be 
added, to obtain the most general solution. 
For instance, the solution of y" ±n^y = ix is 

The linear differential equation of the second order in 
which I—hx5^ is sometimes called Riccati'8 equation; 
being deduced from Riccati's form (ex. 38, p. 82), 

t-^-ay + hy'^=ctPy 

first by changing the independent variable from t to cc, 
where ^ = aj, and by changing the dependent variable 
from 2/ to v, where y = xv\ when the equation becomes 
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ax a a 

and secondly by changing the dependent variable to u, 
where bv/a = d log u/dx, 

whence - — = -^-^(1 du\^ _1 dhi b^v^ 

a dx u da? \u dxJ u da? a* ' 

,, . 1 d^u hfdv , 6 „\ he „/a_o 

so that _ = _( +-^2 j = ajP/a-2 . 

u dx^ a\dx a J air 

and therefore /= — fccaj^/^-^ci^ of the form kx^. 

This equation is again reduced, by changing the inde- 
pendent variable to r=a^^l^y to 

d?u,(^ _2a\cilu .^^^^-.q- 
dr^ \ p/rdr p^ 

and on changing the dependent variable from u to w, 
where u=wr^i^-^y to the form employed by Laplace, 

\dhx) _ n{n+l) ^^ 
w dr^ 7^ ' 

where n replaces a/p — ^, and ±3^ is written for ±4bclp^; 
and when n is an integer, this equation has a solution 
which can be expressed in finite terms. 

As an exercise in difierentiation the student may verify 
that this solution may then be written 

sinh . . . TkCosh 



or w 



'^-eD r-^r-^ )' 



or w= coefficient of (2hy+y(n + 1)! 

in the expansion of 

and illustrate especially the cases of 7i = *l, and 71 = 2. 
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Putting u=vr^fPy or w=vr^, will give the form em- 
ployed by Bessel, with m=a/p=n+^, 

r^+rg+(3V-m>=0. 

For instance, 

where m=f, 71=1, is satisfied by 

v = r " ^sin(gr +a)~'qr~ *cos(3r + a). 

Exwmples. 

(1) Prove the reduction of the differential equation 

(i.) (l-a;«)g-a;g=0tog=0,whena;=8m<; 
(ii) (o«+a;2)Q+2a^=0to Jf=0,whena;=atan<; 
(iii.) «*^+*^+^V=0 to ^+^^=0, when «=««. 

(iv.) a?»g±a»s,=0 to 6»^±^*=0. 

when aj/a=e*=6/0 and y=aj**"H6. 

(2) Given y = sin(md+a), and a; = sin 0, prove that 

(1— a?)y — aJ2/'+m^y = 0; 
and that, when a; = 0, 
2^(2^-1)= m (l2-m2)(32-m2)...{(27i-3)2-m2} cos a, 
2/<2»)=-m2(22-m2)(42-m2)...{(2n-2)2-m4sina. 
*(3) Denoting the Schwartzian derivative by (s, a?), 

(i.) (8, x)= -{^'{x, 8)=p'-\f, if P=^^; 

,... V { ea+f aai+h\ _( ax+h \ _ {Ax+B)^ ^ . 
^^' \M+F A^^+bJ ~ V' A^^+b) -{aB-Ab) ^*' '"'■ 
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*(4) Prove that the linear differential equation of the 
third order E^'"^ZR^y' •\-^B^y''\-R^=(^, 
where the iZ's are functions of x, is reduced to the 
form i^'''+3P2^'+P8U=0, 

by the substitution u=y ^iL^fR^x\R^\ and this 
again to the ccmonical form 

by the substitution v = uz\ where s^ is given by 
the differential equation 

(0, x) = ^P^, and z'^e =P^-iP^^ 
♦(5) Verify that y^AFx+EF^-x) satisfies 

(i.) - ^=2cosec^a;+cot2a, or 2 cosech^a;+coth^a, 

if FiB= (cot aj+cot a>-*«>*», or (coth aj+cotha)^-*^**'* ; 

(ii.) - -T^ = 6 cosec^a; + cot^a, or 6 cosech^a; + coth^a, 

if Faj=^cota;+cot6)e-*«>*«,.... 

where cot 6 = J cot a — § tan a. 
♦(6) Prove that, if x={az+h)l{Az+B), 

d^y (Az+B)''+^ d"" e rA . dn« i i 



(Az+B)- d--U dy\ 

Ab--aBr dz-A^^^^Uzy 



^" {Ab 

*(7) Show how to eliminate the constants from the 
relation y = {aa^+ 2bx + c)l(Aa? + 2Bx + C), 
and generally from the relation 

(MacMahon, PhU. Mag, Jime, 1887.) 
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89. Geometrical Illvstratiana of SvAxesaive Differen- 
tiation. Curvature. 

The mrvature at any point of a plane curve is defined 
to be the rate at which the curve is bending, or the rate 
at which the tangent is revolving, estimated per unit 
length of the curve. (Leibnitz, 1686.) 

The angle (in circular measure) between the tangents 
(gr normals) at the ends of a finite arc of a plane curve is 
called the whole curvature of the arc, and the ratio of the 
whole curvature to the length of the arc is called the 
average curvature of the arc. 

Suppose that, in going from a point P to an adjacent 
point p along an arc of length As, the tangent (or normal) 
has turned through the angle A^ ; then Ai/r is the whole 
curvature, and A-^/As is the average curvature of the arc 
Pp ; and making p move up on the curve to coincidence 
with P, the curvature at P is \tAyfr/A8 = d\lr/d8, 

To measure curvature a circle is employed, because the 
curvature of a circle is the same at every point, and by 
varying the radius the circle may be made to have any 
required curvature. 

For if Pp is the arc of a circle, then As/A^ is always 
equal to the radius (§ 16), and therefore the curvature of a 
circle, measured by A^/As, is the reciprocal of the radius. 

Eailway engineers speak of a curve of 1°, 2°, ...,. 
meaning a curve of which a length of 100 feet has this 
whole curvature; and thus the radius of a 1° curve is 
lOOx 180-7- '7r= 5730 feet, of a 2° curve is 2865 feet, of a 
3" curve is 1910 feet, and so on. 

The circle of curvature or the osculating circle at any 
point of a curve is defined to be the circle which touches, 
the curve at the point and has the same curvature. 
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90. Another way of discussing curvature is to consider 
a curve P-^P^^..., as the limit of a polygon formed by a 
number of equal short chords (or tangents), like the 
links of a chain or the carriages of a railway train on a 
curve (fig. 35). 

K perpendiculars to the chords are drawn through 
their middle points, these lines will form a new polygon 

QiQ^Qz •••• s^^ ^^^ ^^7 poi^^ Q2 is the centre of a circle 
either passing through three consecutive points P^, Pg* ^z> 
or else touching two consecutive chords (or tangents) 
PiP2> ^2^3 j ^^^ *^® ®^^ ^^ thread, wrapped on the polygon 
QiQiQi'-^y ^^^ ^ made to pass through the points 
Pj, Pg, Ps, ...., or else touch the chords PiPg, PgPjj,...., 
on being woimd on or unwound. 

In the limit when the points P^, Pg, Pg, are taken 
close together on the curve, the polygon QiQgQs—* 
becomes a continuous curve, the locus of the centres of 
curvature, called the evolute of the curve P^P^P^-..-, 
and touched by all the normals of the curve P. 

91. Any small arc Pp may be considered as ultimately 
coincident with the arc of the circle of curvature, and 
therefore Q, the point of intersection of the normal at p 
with the normal at P (fig. 35), is ultimately the centre of 
cwrvature at P; and then QP is called the radvas of 
cv/rvature; and denoting it by />, then p = ItAs/Ayfr = ds/dylr. 

The curvature at any point is therefore 1/p or d\fr/d8. 

Now (§ 5) tanV^=^, or V^=tan-i^; 
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M ^ 



Fig.36 



and therefore, with x for independent variable, 

_d8 _d8 ldy\t_ A . c^yM /(Py 
^ dyfr dx/ dx V^da?)/dsx^' 

^ e^re^ion for , i. Ur^ of „ | »d g. 

92. Taking t as the independent variable, then 

cte d?y ^d?x dy 
and (§ 12) ^^- ^^ ^ ^ 



d^ 



day^.dy^ 



^(110) ^-V(f+f). 



therefore 



^ /dflc^ d^\f //d^ ^_d^ dy\ 
^ Kdi^"^ dty I \dt dt^ dt^ dt A 



We have now changed the independent variable from 
0? to Hn the expression for p. 
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Since r^-^^^ 

and -n=vcosyir, -^=V8Ui\lr, 

therefore p=v^ /f cos V^^ — sin "^hmjy 



or 



-=cosV^^-smV^^, 



the normal compoTient of the acceleration of P (fig. 34 ii.). 
The tangential component of the acceleration 

, d^x , . , d^y 

__ 1 /dx ^x.dy d?y\ __dv__ dv_^ d\v^ 
''vKdt'W'^'di WJ^dt"^ W 

the same as for rectilinear motion ; and -y^//), the normal 
acceleration, is the same as for motion in the circle of 
curvature (§ 82). 

For instance, in discussing the motion of a projectile 
in a resisting medium, in which the resistance acts in the 
direction opposite to motion, we begin by resolving 
normally, so as to eliminate the resistance ; and then 

Now v = d8/dt, and p= ^ds/dyfr, the negative sign 
appearing because yfr is always diminishing as a increases ; 
so that vH\[r/ds = vd\[r/dt = — gr cos yjr. 

Put tan>/r=p, and v cos yfr = u = dx/dt, the horizontal 
component of the velocity ; then 

dt u J dx u^ 

-T-= — , and -, = , 

dp g dp g 

fundamental equations in the theory of the motion of a 
projectile in a resisting medium. 
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93. Changing to polar coordinates by putting 

a;=rcos0, y—rsmQy then by § 81, 
dx d?y d^x dy _ dr/^dr d0 d^_ fd^_ dC^ 
dt dt^ dt^ dt'dt\ dt dt'^'^dty ^W^2 ^^^2;' 

and ^+^2/'-^+^^^. 

dt^^dt^^dt^^ dt^* 

whence we find the value of the radius of curvature in 
terms of the polar coordinates, and their derivatives with 
respect to t. 

Making 6 the independent variable by putting t=:9, 
then dO/dt = 1, d^d/dt^ = ; 

so that, at the origin 0, where r = 0, p = ^dr/d6. 
On replacing r by 1/u, 

1 dv? 
and since ^ = 552 + '^^ (§ 23), 

therefore the chord of the circle of curvature through is 

2p sin (f) = 2pp/r, 

'dix? . o\ fd^v. 



/ 



-<5+-)/(P+''>'^ 



and therefore -77^ + 16 = 



dQ'^ p sin^0 

Since _+u=-^^, 

therefore the chord of curvature through is 

— 2pdu/(u^dp) = 2pdr/dp ; 
and the diameter of curvature is 2rdr/dp. 
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94 Taking 8, the arc of the curve, for the independent 

variable, then since (§ 9) 

dx f dy . , 

^ =cosv^, ^ =8m \Zr; 

ds ^ da ^ 

therefore differentiating with respect to «, 

d^x . , d\!r dy 1 

= -sin V-^ =-;£-, 



d^ ^ da da 



P 



also 




-^- cos xZr^"^- ^i 

a** ^ da da p 
Squaring and adding, 

/^\2 /#2/\2 1 

\d^)^\di?) p«' 

'^ da/ dsr ds/ dsr 

l_dsin\lA_^ _^dco&\[r ^ 
p dx dy * 

J , d^y . , d^x 

and - cosylr = p^^, 8mVr=-/>^. 

If a, /8 denote the coordinates of Q, the centre of 
curvature at P, 

a=aJ-psini/r=aj+p2__,^=2/+/>cos^ = 2/+p2_^. 

With aj for independent variable, the expressions are 
^nbi so symmetrical ; for 

^ ^ d\fr da dx/ dx dx\ dxv/ dar* 

,-^=-,c„^=-*|=-Vf=-(i+g)/s. 

We „„, write yS-j'^^/g, 

,, , , d^(c^+y^ /d^ 

and by symmetry, a = | — dy^/ d^' 



cot xjr = tan( Jtt + \[r). 
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95. The Evolute and Involute. 
Since a=aJ— psint^, fi=y + pcosy[r; 

then differentiating with respect to 8, 

da dx dp . , , d\lr dp . , 

dB dy . dp , . , d\lr dp , 
and therefore 

The locus of (a, fi) the centre of curvature Q, is called 
the evolute of the curve AP (§ 90) ; and the preceding 
equation shows that the tangent to the evolute at Q is 
QP, the normal to the curve at P (fig. 35). 

Alc^ da^.d^ dp^ da^ dp^ 

if a- denotes the length of the arc of the evolute, measured 
from a fixed point. 

Therefore ^=±^> 

ds da 

and o- = a constant ± p. 

(i.) Suppose a-^p^l; then the curve AP can be 
described by the end of a thread unwrapped from the 
corresponding arc BQ of the evolute (fig. 36, i.). 

(ii.) Suppose (r=i— p; then the curve AP can be 
described by the end of a thread which is wrapped on 
the corresponding arc BQ of the evolute (fig. 36, ii.). 

In each case, a- denotes the length of the arc BQ of the 
evolute, and l=AB, the radius of curvature at A, and 
p=PQ, the radius of curvature at P. 
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Fig. 36 



Relatively to the curve BQ, the curve AP is called an 
involute ; and by varying the length of the thread, any 
number of involutes A'P', A"P\ can be obtained, all 
parallel curves, like the rails of a railway ; but while a 
curve AP has only one evolute 5Q, a curve BQ has any 
number of involutes; and a system of parallel curves 
have the same evolute. 

Thus the tractrix (§ 36) is an involute of the catenary. 

96. Gvrcle of Curvature. — ^Another way of obtaining 
the circle of curvature at a point P of a curve is to regard 
it as the ultimate position of the circle which touches the 
curve at P and cuts the curve again at a consecutive point 
P", when P' is moved up to coincidence with P. 

For example, suppose the curve is a conic section, an 
ellipse (fig. 37), and let the circle cut the ellipse again at Q. 

Produce QP" to meet the tangent at P in T; then from 
a property of the circle, TP^ = TP . TQ] and from a pro- 
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/pp2 (72)2 

perty of the ellipse, rppf mn ^lTm* where CD, GE are the 

semidiameters of the ellipse parallel to TP, TQ, 

Therefore CD^CE, and CD, CE therefore make equal 
angles with the axes. of the ellipse ; as also TP, TQ, 

Now let P' approach to coincidence with P ; the circle 
becomes the circle of curvature at P, and TQ becomes 
PV, the common chord of the ellipse and its circle of 
curvature, and PF is therefore an iaocli/ndl chord to 
PT, or equally inclined with the tangent PT to the axes. 

Hence to construct the circle of curvature of an ellipse 
at P, draw the tangent PT and then the isoclinal chord 
PV; PFwill be the* common chord of the ellipse and its 
circle of curvature; draw VU at right angles to PF to 
meet the normal at P in U, then PZ7 will be the diameter 
of curvature at P. 

The same construction holds for the parabola and 
hyperbola. 

Also PF=lt TQ = lt TP^/TP\ 

a relation which gives the chord of curvature PF in any 
direction and for any curve. 
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By changing the origin to any point P on a curve, and 
by taking the tangent PT and normal PU as coordinate 
axes of X and y, the equation of the curve may be written 

y = |(aaj^ + 2hxy + hy^) + higher powers ; 

and now It 2y/x^ = lt(a + 2hy/x + by^x^ +...) = a, 

since \ty/x = 0; so that a = l/p, where p is the radius of 

curvature at P. 

97. Evolute of the Parabola. 

Let X, y be the coordinates of a point P on the parabola 
y^ = 2lx; and let a, fi be the coordinates of Q, the centre 
of curvature at P; to determine the locus of Q, the 
evolute of the parabola (fig. 38). 

Differentiating the equation of the parabola with 
respect to a?/ 

2yf=2l, or f=i; 
ax ax y 

and differentiating again 

(Py _ _ I dy _ _ P 
dx^ y^ dx y^' 

Therefore (§ 94) 

and 2/-/3=(l+--^)y^=|'+2/, or ^= -^. 

Conversely aj = J(a — Z), 2/=— (Z^yS)* ; 
and since y^ =^ 2lx^ 

therefore 0^8 = §Z(a - ?)> 

the equation of the evolute, which is therefore a semi- 
cubical parabola (§ 58). 
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Fig. 38 



the negative sign appearing because d?yldoi?' is negative ; 
therefore, changing the sign, 

PQ = (p + 2/2)f /p = poz/p ^ I cosec^^, 
the normal at P meeting the axis of the parabola in Q. 
The arc of the evolute 

which can also be expressed in terniv'^^ c, or a, or jS. 

This explains why the semi-cubical parabola can be 
rectified (§ 58), and in fact this was the first curve of 
which the rectification was effected algebraically (by 
Neil, in 1657, Phil Trans., 1673.) 
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Fig.39 

98. Evolute of the Ellipse and Hyperbola. 
Take 6, the exeentrie angle, as the independent variable 
in the ellipse (§§ 20, 51), then 

x= acosO, y— 6sin0; 






= —a cos 



^' ^"~'^''™^' 



Thence /()=(a%in«0+6«cos«0)*/a6 
Denoting th^j gle J-OF by w, then 



smQ>= 



1 aoc vfc i /\ 

tana)= — T- = Ttan0: 
dy b 

a sin 6 



^(ahin^d+b^cos^e) 



, cos ft) = 



6cos0 



^(a2sin20+62cos20y 
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Therefore 

oj— a = pCOSo)=  cosC^ 

a 

= a COS — ^^^-^ — cos^0, 

a 

or aa = (a^ — 6^)cos^0 = (a^ — 6^)a?/a* ; 

2/— p=psinft) = ^ sin0 

a^ — 6^ 
= 6 sin Q+ — - — sin'd, 



and 6^ = - (a2 - W)&m^e = - (a^ - 6%V68. 

Therefore, eliminating 0, 

(aa)«+(6^)» = (a2^62)», 
the equation of the evolute of the ellipse. 

Similarly the equation of the evolute of the hyperbola 

is (aa)»-(6/3)*=(a2+fe')'; 

obtained by putting x = a cosh u,y=^b sinh u ; 
when aa = (a^ + &^)cosh%, 6^ = — (a* + 6^)sinh^u. 

Examples, 

(1) Prove that the radius of curvature PQ of a parabola 

at P is 2PR, where E is the point where the 
normal at P meets the directrix of the parabola. 

Prove also that the evolute cuts the parabola at 
points which are the centres of curvature at a? = Z of 
the parabola, at an angle cosec~^3. 

(2) Prove that in the rectangular hyperbola xy = <?y 

and that the equation of the evolute is 
(a+)8)«-(a-.i8)8 = (4c)« 

(3) Prove that in the hyperbola xy +JJx^:rSi>^ Oy the 

radius of curvature p^lTP.PWfoT, 
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99. The Figure aTid Size of the Earth, 

The size and figure of the Earth is inferred from the 
measured length of a degree or minute of latitude at sea 
level; the length is found to vary slightly with the 
latitude, showing that the Earth is not exactly spherical ; 
but the length of a mean sexagesimal minute of latitude is 
taken as one geographical, nautical, or sea mile (French 
vfiUle), so that the length of a quadrant of a meridian is 
90 X 60 = 5400 sea miles; and the length of the Admiralty 
measured mile being taken as 6080 feet, the circumference 
of the Earth is 360 X 60 x 6080 feet. 

On the Metric System the quadrant is divided cen- 
tesimally, and the mean centesimal minute of latitude 
is taken as the kilometre; so that the quadrant is 
10000 = 10* kilometres, or 10^ metres, or 10® centimetres. 
This would make the metre = 32832 feet ; but as the 
metre is more nearly 3*2809 feet, this shows that the 
quadrant is about 10007 kilometres ; but for practical 
purposes it is sufficient to take the round numbers. 

The globe terreatre au miUionieme at the Paris Exhib- 
ition of 1889 was a sphere 40 metres in circumference 
and therefore 12*732 metres in diameter, representing 
the Earth, 40,000 kilometres in circumference, and 12,732 
kilometres in diameter, on a scale of one-millionth. 

In navigation the speed of a vessel is always measured 
in. knots (French noeuds, German knoten, Dutch knoopen, 
Spanish nudos, Italian nodi), one knot being a speed of 
one sea mile or mean sexagesimal minute of latitude per 
hour ; when the knots on the log line are spaced so that 
the number of knots which pass over the taflGrail in half 
a minute give liihe speed in knots, the knots must then be 
6p80-^ 120 = 50-'/ feet apart. 
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100. Dip and Distance of tlie Horizon. Variation 
in Length of a Degree and Minute of Latitude. 

When we ascend vertically from sea level at ^ to a 
point T, the horizon in consequence of the curvature of 
the Earth is bounded by the tangent lines TP (fig. 6) and 
the angle TPM is called the dip of the horizon, while TP 
is called the d/istan^e of the horizon, being the distance at 
which a light at T is visible from sea level, in the absence 
of atmospheric refraction. 

Supposing the Earth is exactly spherical, 
then the dip TPM=AOP=d=sec'Hl+h/R), 
if R denotes the radius of the Earth, and h the height 
of T above sea level ; while the distance of the horizon 

TP = Rtaxid = ^(2hR+h^). 

The quantity h/R is so small in all places accessible to 

us that we may neglect (h/Rf; and then TP=iJ{2hR) ; 

while tBJi6=i,^{2h/R) ; so that we may put d the dip in 

. , , 180x60x60 I2h 
sexagesimal seconds = — -^^ ^^. 

With the metre as unit of length, i2 = 10^H-J'7r; so 

that, for a height of h metres, 

, 180x60x60 /2Axj7r ^.^ ,,,;^^ . 
d = ^ ^J = 648^(V107r) 

= log "Xi log A +2-063); 
while TP = ^{2h x W^^^tt) = 20000 ^WIOtt) (metres), 
/=20V(V107r) = log-i(ilog^ + -5525) (kilometres). 

With i2 = 10*-hj7r (kilometres), the surface of sky 
covered with a imiform canopy of cloud at a height of x 
kilometres will be (§ 60) 

2Tr(R +xy = 27rRx(l + x/R) = 40,000 x, 
(square kilometres) neglecting the fraction x/R, which is 
practically very small. 
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Defining the latitude of a place as the angular altitude 
of the celestial pole, measured from the horizontal plane 
of the sea level or surface of mercury at the place, a 
plane perpendicular to the plumb line (Sir W. Thomson, 
Navigation), then it is found by geodetic measurements 
that the length of a minute of arc of latitude on the 
Earth's surface in latitude \Jr may be taken as 1 — c cos 2\Jr, 
sea miles or kilometres, according as the minute is sexa- 
gesimal, or centesimal ; so that in latitude y}r the radius 
of curvature of the meridian is 

(1 — c cos 2i/r)5400 -5- ^TT sca miles, 
or (1 — c cos 2^/r)10000 -r- ^TT kilometres. 

Denoting by R the mean radius of the Earth, and by 
a, b its equatorial and polar radii, then 

ds/dxfr = iJ(l — C COS 2\fr), 

dx/d^ = — E(l — c cos 2\/r)sin yfr, 
dy/dyfr = iJ(l — c cos 2^)cos \fr ; 

xjR =/(l "" ccos2i/r)sin'i/r(;?^ = (1 + ic)cos\/r — JccosS^, 

^^ 

ylR=/(l — ccos2^)cos i/rai/r = (1 — ^c)sin^ — Jcsin 3\/r ; 



and a/iJ=l+Jc, 6/i2 = l — Jc; 

so that (a—b)/R = ^c, and §c is called the compression 
of the Earth ; and it is found by geodetic measurements 
that c = 1/200, about; so that the compression is 1/300. 

Thus with JJ = 6366 kilometres, we find 

a-6 = 6366-f-300 = 21 kilometres, about; 
on the Olobe au Tnillioniime this would amount to only 
21 miUimetres, and would be quite insensible. 

The length of the corresponding minute of longitude is 
xjR = (1 + Jc)cos ylr^\c cos ^yfr, miles or kilometres. 
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£ocample8 on Curvature, 

(1) Denoting the length of the normal PG by n, and the 

radius of curvature by p, prove that in the 
(i) Eeetangular hyperbola, 2p= normal chord, as in 

the circle, 
(ii.) Catenary, p = 71, as in the circle, 
(iii.) Tractrix, p = ayn, or pn=a\ 
(iv.) Cycloid, p = 2ti, as in the parabola, 
(v.) Conic, p = n^/P. 

(vi.) Sinusoid, y/b = sin x/a, p = {a?+l^--- y^)^/(iy» 
(vii.) In «*+2/*=a', p = 3(aa;2/)* = 3p(Ex. 6, p. 36). 
(viii.) In the curves (Sumner lines), 

sinh y/a = tan a sin x/a, or cosh y/a = secficosx/a ; 
p=a cosec a cosec x/a, or a sin ^ sec x/a, 

(2) Prove that in y/a = log sec x/a, the chord of curvature 

parallel to the axis of y is 2a, and p/a= cosh s/a, 

(3) Prove that, if x=a+2bt+ct\ y==A+2Bt+Ct\ the 

point describes a parabola ; and that p varies as 
sec^^, where yfr is the angle the tangent makes- 
with the line cx+Cy = 0. 

(4) Determine p as a fimction of d in the curve, an 

ellipse, described by the point 
x=a+bcoB6+cam6, y = A+Bcos6+CBin.6, 

(5) Prove that, with polar coordinates, in the curve 

(i.) r = a9, p=(a2+r2)V(2a2+r2). 

(ii.) r=::a/e, p=r(r^+a^)^/a^ 

(iii.) r = a^, P^Pq- 

(iv.) r = a sin 0, or a cos 6, p = |a. 

(v.) r=asecO, or cosecS, p = oo. 

(vi.) r=avers0, p = ^^2(ar)K 
(vii.) r = a;^(cos 20), or a^(sin 26), p = ^a^/r, 
(viii.) r=a;^(sec20), or ^^^/(cosec 20), p^r^/a^. 
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(6) Prove that in the curve r =a+6 cos fl, 

p = {a?+ 2ab cos 6 + h^fl{a? + 3a6 cos e + W) ; 
and that in the conic l/r=lu=l+e cos 6, 

p=l(l + 2ecoae+ e^)^/(l +ecosef=l cosec»0, 
denoting the radial angle. 

(7) Prove that the chord of curvature through of 

r^=a^co8n6 is 2r/(n+l\ and p=Pg/{n+l). 

*(8) Prove that the normal chord which divides the 
area of an ellipse most unequally is equally- 
inclined to the axes. 

♦(9) Prove that in the curves (x/ay*±(y/b)^=l, and 
(x/a)'^={ylby, p is respectively 2/(1— ri) times 
and twice the radius of curvature of the tangent 
hyperbola xy + Ax + By = 0, at the point of 
contact. 
*(10) Prove that the locus of the centre (a, )S) of a rect- 
angular hyperbola, touching the ellipse (§ 98), 
and having the same curvature, the axes of the 
ellipse and hyperbola being parallel, is given by 
aa = (a2 + 62) cos^^, b^ = (a^ + ¥) sin^fl ; 

or (aa)^ + (6^)* = {a^ + b^)l 

*(11) Prove that in the lemniscate (x^+y^y = a\x^—y^), 
ox 7^ = 0? cos 20, we may put 

£c = a cos 0^(cos 20), y = asin 6j^(coa 26) ; 
and then 

a = fa cos30V(sec 20), /3 = - §a sin80^(sec 20) ; 

aud iJ+$i)%J-0^)=ia\ 

♦(12) Theevolute of the equiangularspiral r = c exp(0cota) 
is the same curve turned about through an angle 
Itt + tan a log tan a (radians). 
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Fig.40 



101. The Cycloid arid its Evolute. Cycloidcd Oscilla- 
tions , 

The cycloid, defined in § 21, is now drawn inverted, for 
purposes of dynamical illustration, being generated by 
the rolling of a circle on the under side of the horizontal 
line B'B (fig. 40). 

If the circle were to change to rolling on the upper side 
of Ox, then a cycloid as in fig. 9 would be described, 
cutting the other cycloid at right angles; thus the 
orthogonal trajectories of equal cycloids with base on Ox 
are equal cycloids with base on BR, 

With the new coordinate axes of fig. 40, 

x=a{6+sin6), y = ayeTs6; 
so that aj=a vers"^2//a+^(2ai/— 2/^) (1) 

The curve described by P' when NF" is made equal to 
the arc OR is called Kobervars companion of the cycloid, 
but then x=a6, 3/=avers0; or y = a vers a/a; 
a curve of the same form as the sinusoids (§ 20) 

y=acosxla or y=asiax/a. 
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IP is the normal and TP is the tangent at P, I being 
the centre of instantaneous rotation of the rolling circle ; 
and now, as in § 21, -i/r = |0, while dajdQ =* 2a cos \Q ; 

so that 8=4asin|0 = 4asin^ (2), 

8 denoting the arc OP^ which is therefore equal to 2TP. 

The value of />, the radius of curvature at P, can be 
obtained from the formula (§ 92) 



P 



- {^i^^^ //da? cPy _ cPx dy\ 

" Kde'^de^J I \de de^ W der 



and will be found to be 4acosJ0; but this can be 
obtained immediately from equation (2) by § 91 ; for 
p = dajdyfr = 4a cos i^ = 4a cos J ft 

Therefore PQ = 2P/, if Q is the centre of curvature at 
P, and this shows that the evolute -4 Q is an equal cycloid. 

For a, jS denoting the coordinates of Q, then (§ 91) 

a=a;— psini/r = a(0+sin0) — 4acos J0sinJ0 

= a(0— sin0), 
)8 = 2/ + p cos 1^ = a(l — cos 0) + 4a cos^|0 

= 4a— avers0; 

which proves that, as P describes the cycloid OPB, Q 
describes an equal cycloid AQB, produced by rolling a 
circle of radius a on the horizontal straight line through A. 
This, the first problem of an evolute, was invented by 
Huyghens (1673), with the object of making a particle 
oscillate in a cycloid ; for let the cycloid BOR be cut 
out of some material and divided at BO, and RO be 
placed in the position AB, and OB in the position RA, 
in a vertical plane with BB' horizontal ; a particle at 
hanging vertically from -4 by a fine thread of length OA 
will, if made to oscillate in the vertical plane of the 
figure, describe an arc of the cycloid BOR, 
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102. laochroniam of Cydddal OacUlatioTia, 
The peculiarity of these oscillations is that the period 
is the same for all arcs of oscillation; this property is 
called the isochronism of the cycloid. 
For resolving tangentially at P, 

dv/dt = dj^i^/ds = — gr sin ^ = — ga/l, 
if Z = 4a, the length of the thread 

Integrating with respect to «, and denoting gfl by n\ 

ii;2 = K(«i'-s2), 

supposing P to be drawn aside from through an arc 8^, 
and then let go. 

Therefore v = ds/dt = — n^(8^ — s^), 
the negative sign being taken because P begins moving 
towards ; and 



ds ,8 

n^= 77—5 57, W(r — T)= /— 7T-0 2\ = ^<^S~ » 

'8 ) Sj 



dt 1 / . X ' /'*! <i 



8 

or 8 = SjCOS 7l(^ — t) , 

supposing T to denote the instant of time when P is let go. 

If ^T denotes the time of oscillation from rest to rest, 
then n(t—T) increases by tt, while t — r increases by ^T, 
so that nT= 2x, and s = s^cosf 27r(^ — t)/T}, 
and T=2irs/{llg), 

whichisindependent of 8i,and therefore the same f orallarcs 
of vibration; which proves the isochronism of the cycloid. 

When 8i, the amplitude of vibration, is small, the arc 
of vibration in the cycloid may be considered coincident 
with the arc of the circle of curvature at 0, a circle of 
radius I and centre A ; so that the period of a small plane 
oscillation of a simple pendulum of length I is thus proved 
to be ^7r/iJ(l/g), the same as the period of revolution in a 
small horizontal circle (§ 82). 
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103. Harmonic Vibrations. 

If a point P describes the circle (fig. 21) with constant 
velocity in the periodic time T, then 

ei2ir={t-T)IT, or = 7i(^-.t), 
supposing T is an instant of time when P is at -4 ; 
and then 0M= x = acoa6 = a cos{27r(^ - t)/T}, 

The point M oscillates between A and A' in the time 
^T, and M is said to perform a simple harmonic motion 
(S.H.M.) ; and a is called the amplitude, T the period, and 
T is called the phase, being one of the instants at which 
M is B,t A ; while n is variously called the speed, or 
angular velocity, (or mean motion, in Astronomy). 

In a steam engine the piston M performs a simple 
harmonic motion very approximately while the crank 
P moves with constant velocity, the slight discrepancy 
being due to the obliquity of the connecting rod; and 
in § 102, P makes a harmonic vibration on the cycloid. 

If ^ aj = acos{27r(^-T)/r}, 

then d^xjdt^^ "^1^x11^= -n^x, 

so that the point M vibrates as if attrOfCted to with 
intensity proportional to the distance from 0, 

The small vibrations of elastic bodies producing musical 
notes are of this nature, whence these vibrations are 
called harmonic. 

In the plane oscillations of a simple circular pendulum 
composed of a small plummet at the end of a fine thread 
of length I feet, the plummet oscillates in a circle ; and 
since s^lQ, resolving tangentially, 

d?s . ^ . s 

^=-gfsm0=-grsm^. 
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The complete integration of this equation of motion 
requires the Elliptic Functions ; but when the oscillations 
are so small that we may replace ains/l by its cm. s/l, then 

cP8/dt^= -~g8/l= ^n\ 

so that the pendulum has a S.H.M. of period 2Tr^{l/g). 

Again, if in the motion of P on the ellipse (§ 51, figs. 
8 and 22), we put 

0=2x(^-T)/T=n(*-T), 
then x=acosn(t'~T), y = bsian{t^T); 

so that the motion of P is compounded of two s.H.M.'s 
in directions parallel to Ox and Oy ; and since 

d?xldP= —n^Xj cPy/dt^= — 'W.^, 

therefore P moves as if attracted to with intensity 
proportional to the distance from 0. 

Here, in the most general case of projection, 

fl; = acos7i(^— t), y = bcosn{t—T), 
with different phases t and t' ; and thence 

sinwft=f -cos-iit' — T cos nrj /smn{T—T), 

cos nt = ( — sin "n/r'+r sin nr)/ sin 7i(t — t') ; 
so that, squaring and adding, 

g-2^cosn(T-T')+|'=sinMT-T'), 

the equation of a system of ellipses ; having the same 
orthoptic circle (x^+y^ = a^+b\ and all inscribed in the 
rectangle bounded by a;=±a, y=±:b; the points of 
contact forming a parallelogram of constant perimeter 
2^(a^+^), the sides of which are parallel to the dia- 
gonals of the rectangle. 



o 
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We may for brevity write x and y for x/a and yjh, and 
put cos w(t — tO = c ; and now 

COS"^±COS"^y = COS"^C, 

the ambiguity of sign corresponding with the two 
directions in which P can move round the ellipse ; and 
this is equivalent to 

xy + J{1 - ^)J{1 - y^) = c, 

or xj{\ - 2/2) ± yj{l - a?) = ^(1 - ^). 

or 35^— 2ca;2/+2/2 = l — c^. 

In the corresponding case for hyperbolas we have 

cosh " ^aj ± cosh " ^y = cosh " ^c, 
or a;2— 2ca;t/+2/2=l— c^ 

giving hyperbolas circumscribing a rectangle ; while 

sinh " ^aj ± sinh " ^ = cosh " ^c, 
represents the conjugate hyperbolas ; and 

cosh"^±sinh"^y, or sinh"^aj±cosh"^y = sinh-^c, 
represent rectangular hyperbolas and their conjugates: 
all described under a repvJsion from proportional to 
the distance, when we put 

x/a = cosh or sinh 7i(t — t), y/b = cosh or sinh 7i(t — r) ; 
so that d?xldt^ = ti^c, dhjjdt^ = nh/. 

With the component velocities of Ex. 13, p. 27, the 
general conic is described with component accelerations 
dh^ldt^=(h^-ab)x-'bg+fh = (h^'-abXx-x), 

dh,ldt^={h^^ab)y-af+gh = (h^^ab)(y-y\ 
where x, y are the coordinates of the centre ; and if 
X = (^2 _ ^5)^2 _ 2(bg -fhyc +f - be, 

Y^(h^^ab)y^--2(af--gh)y+g^-^ac, 

then dt = dx/^X = — dy/^ Y ; 

so that the integral of this differential relation is 

aa?+2hxy+by^+2gx+2fy+c=0. 
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With two component s.h.m's of different periods, 
aj=acos7i(^— r), y = 6cosm(^— t); 
and eliminating f , 

m cos"^/a— w C08"^/6 = m7i(T'— t) = a, 
a constant; curves exhibited practically, in Lissajous's 
method, by a spot of light on a screen, reflected from 
small mirrors on two tuning forks of corresponding 
periods, vibrating in perpendicular planes. (Ganot, 
Physics; George M. Hopkins, Experi/mental Science.) 

The student may exercise himself in drawing simple 
curves of this nature : for instance, with a = 0, ^x, ... and 
with m/n = 1, 2, 3, 4, . . . 2/3, 3/4,. . .. (Clifford, Kinematic) 

Draw also the curves given by 
dt^JXdx^JYdy, 
and dt=djx=dyl^Yy or ^JYdy. 

*104. Intrinsic Equation of a Curve, 

Equation (2) (§ 101) connecting s and t/r is called the 
intrhisic equation of the cycloid. 

Generally the relation « = f^for any curve, connecting 
8 the length of any arc measured from a fixed point, 
and ^ the whole curvature of the arc (§ 89), is called the 
intri/asic equation of the curve (Whewell, Cambridge 
Phil, Trans,y vol. 8); the equation is called intrinsic 
because it is independent of a system of coordinates. 

Thus s^ayjr is the intrinsic equation of a circle of 
radius a; and s = isin^ is the intrinsic equation of a 
cycloid, generated by the rolling of a circle of diameter \l. 

Supposing i/r continually to increase, the complete 
cycloid will be composed of a number of equal branches 
coming to a point on the straight line BB,,, in what are 
called cusps (fig. 41 i.), where p = dsld\lr=loos\lr vanishes. 
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More generally the curve whose intrinsic equation is 

«=isinm^ 
will consist of a number of equal branches with equidistant 
cusps B, B, ... now arranged on a circle. 

If m < 1, the curve lies outside the circle of cusps 
BBB..., and is found to be an epicycloidr— -thai, is, the 
curve described by a point on the circumference of a 
circle rolling outside a fixed circle (fig. 41 ii.). 

If m>l, the curve lies inside the circle of cusps 
BBB . . ., and is a hypocycloid — that is, the curve described 
by a point on the circumference of a circle rolling inside 
a fixed circle (fig. 41, iii.). 

The points A, A,... on these curves midway between 
the cusps are called the apses ; and in the cycloid the 
apses lie on a straight line, in an epicycloid the apses lie 
on a circle greater than the circle of cusps, in the hypo- 
cycloid on a lesser circle. 

To describe a curve from its intrinsic equation, s=f\^, 
we find its radius of curvature p = cfo/cZ)^=f'i/r; and start- 
ing from a point A when y[r = 0, we describe a series of 
successive short circular arcs of appropriate radius p and 
curvature A^, and thus build up a close approximation 
to the shape of a curve. 

In this way the centering of arches is described prac- 
tically (called in French anse de panier), and curves of 
section of complicated surfaces; such as capillary sur- 
faces, of which the equations cannot be integrated (Sir 
W. Thomson, CapiUary Attraction). 

In drawing the curves s = Zsinm^, where p = mlcoamxfr, 
then as yfr increases from to ^Tr/m, p diminishes from 
ml to 0, and half a branch is described; and the remainder 
of the curve is formed of symmetrical repetitions. 
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Fig.41 

For practice the student may draw the epicycloids 
for m=|, J, I, i, f, ...; and the hypocycloids for 
7)1 = 2, 3, 4, f, ^, ... ; also their e volutes. 

If 8 = t\fr is the intrinsic equation of a curve, then 

is the intrinsic equation of the evolute (§ 92), measuring 
a- from the cusp where d8/d^ = 0; and conversely 

is the intrinsic equation of an involute ; and by varying 
G we obtain the parallel involutes. 

For instance, if 8 = Isinmxfr, then or = dajdyjr = mZcosm^, 
which proves that the evolute of an epi- or hypo-cycloid 
is a similar epi- or hypo-cycloid, on a scale of m to 1. 

Also 8 = i^a'\Jr^ is the intrinsic equation of the involute 
of a circle, the curve described by the hand in winding or 
unwinding a reel of thread (fig. 36) ; it is also the curve 
described by a smooth weight on a horizontal table in 
a railway carriage going at full speed, when entering a 
circular curve. 
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Exwrnplea. 

(1) The intrinsic equation of the semicubical parabola is 

(i.) 8=Z(sec^^— 1); 

and of the parabola is (§ 97) 

(ii.) 8 = l/sec^d\lr = Jisec^tan^+^Zlog(sec^r4-tan\^). 



(iii.) 8= fa vers 2^, or fa sin 2^ of a;' +2/'= a'. 

(iv.) 8 = a tan ^ of the catenary. 

(v.) 8= a log sec ^/r of the tractrix. 

(vi.) 8 = a log(sec rfr + tan \[r), or ^ = gd a/a, 

or tan ^\fr = tanh ^s/a of y/a = log sec x/a, 

(vii.) 8 = i sin J^ or I vers J^ of the cardioids 

r=JZ(l±cos0). 

(viii.) 8 = c sec a {exp(i/r cot a) — 1 } of r = c exp(0 cot a). 

(2) Draw the curves ^=msin8/a,msin8^/a^, s/c+msins/a, 

(i.) m small, (ii.) m = 1, (iii.) m = Itt, (iv.)m > Jx, 

(3) Prove that the equation of the epicycloid 8 = isin^^ 

can be written 4(03^+2/^) — 3a'aj^— a^=0, if a = fi. 



105. Envelopes. 

Since the normal of a curve is a tangent to the evolute 
(§§ 90, 95), the evolute is called the envelope of the 
normals, and the equation of the evolute is readily 
determined from this consideration; because the point 
of intersection of the normal at P with a consecutive 
normal is ultimately Q, the point of contact of QP on the 
evolute (fig. 35), and also the centre of curvature at P. 

For instance, the equation of the normal to the ellipse 
at a point whose excentric angle is 6 is (ex. 5, p. 35) 

accsecQ — fti/cosec^— a^+fe^=0 (L) 
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Denoting this equation by F6=0, then, as explained 
below, to find the point of ultimate intersection of this 
normal with the consecutive normal, we must determine 
X and y from the equations 

F0 = O,andFe=O; 
and the equation of the evolute is obtained by eliminating 
Q between these equations. 

Here F'O = aa;sec0tanO+6ycosec0cot d=0 (ii.); 

and from (i) and (ii.), 

ojc = (a^ — h^) cos*0, by= -- (a* — 6*) sin'0 ; 
giving the coordinates of the centre of curvature ; and 
eliminating 0, (occ)' + {by)^ = (a^ — 6^)*, 
the equation of the evolute (§ 98). 

Similarly for the envelope of the normals of the hyper- 
bola and of the parabola, in the forms 

dx sech u+by cosech u = a^ + 6*, 
and 2/=m(a3— Z)— ^m*Z, 

for all values of u and m (§§ 97, 98). 

Generally if F0 = O denotes the equation of any curve, 
involving x and y and a parameter 6, as it is called ; 
keeping 6 constant, a particular curve of the series is 
obtained; but by varying 6 a series of curves is produced. 

To find the points of ultimate intersection of the curve 
F0=0 with a consecutive curve of the series, suppose 6 
to receive a small increment Ad ; then we must find x 
and y from the equations 

F0 = O,andF(0+A0) = O, 
where A0=O, ultimately; that is, from the equations 
Fe=0, and lt{F(0+A0)-F0}/A0=O, or F0=O. 

The locus of these points is called the envelope of the 
series of curves, and its equation is found by eliminating 
6 between the equations F0 = O, and F'0=O. 
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This curve is called the efnvdope of the series, because 
each curve touches the envelope where it intersects the 
consecutive curve of the series. 

For, take three consecutive curves of the series defined 
by the parameters 0+A0, 0, and 0— A0; and suppose 
the first and second to intersect in P, and the second and 
third in P" ; then P, P' are two consecutive points on the 
envelope, and also on the curve ¥6=0, and therefore 
ultimately the envelope and a curve of the series have 
the same tangent where they meet. 

Familiar instances of envelopes of straight lines, besides 
evolutes, are discussed in Optica with caustic curves, the 
envelopes of rays reflected or refracted at given curves 
or surfaces ; as seen by reflexion on the surface of the 
water, or refracted through a glass of water. 

Thus the caustic of rays reflected by a circle, 

(i.) emanating from a point in the circumference of 
the circle, is a cardioid (ex. 11, p. 118) ; 

(ii.) of parallel rays is the curve of ex. 3, p. 214 ; 

(iii.) the caustic of rays emanating from a point, and 
refracted by a plane (§ 73), is the surface formed by the 
revolution of the evolute of an ellipse or hyperbola. 

Examples. 
(1) Find the envelope of a straight line of given length 
c, which moves with its ends on the coordinate axes. 

(If the straight line makes an angle 6 with the axis of 
X, it makes intercepts c cos 6, c sin 6 on the axes, and 

X sec 6+y cosec 0=c. 

Differentiating with respect to c, 

X sec 6 tan O—y cosec 6 cot 6=0; 
and therefore x = c cos^6, y=c sin?6, 
and eliminating 6 (ex. 9 iv., § 14), x^+y^=c^.) 
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(2) Find the envelope of the parabolas of § 79, described 
by bodies projected from a fixed point with 
given velocity F, but different elevation. 

(Denoting by the variable elevation, and putting the 
impetua of projection ^Vyg=h, then the equation of the 

parabola is y=x tan 6 — \xhec^6/h ; 

and therefore the envelope is (fig. 33) 

y=h—lxyh, or a^=4fk(h—y); 

the equation of the parabola HQ. 

{S) Prove that, referred to the centre of the wheel as 
origin, the envelope of the splashes of mud from 
a wheel, of radius a, on the side of an omnibus 
travelling with velocity V=^(2gh), is 

aj2-a2=^4A(fc-y). 

{4) Prove that the envelope of the ellipses (x/af-\-(ylby = 1 

(i.) when a+b = c,i8 x^+y^ = c^; 
(ii.) when a^+b^ = €?, is x±y= ±c; 
(iii.) when ab = c^, ia xy=± Jc^. 

(Supposing a and b to be functions of some independent 
variable t, then, to find the envelope, differentiate with 
respect to t, treating a, fe as variable, and x^y as constant; 

and (i.) when a+6 = c, 'l+'^'Tf'^^' 

Multiplying the second equation by some vmdetermined 
"multiplier \, and adding it to the first equation ; then 

/x^ , _ \da , /'V^ , ^ \db ^ 
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Now suppose X so chosen that 

«2/a»+X = 0; then 2/7&8+X = 0; 

and therefore (xldf'\' (y/by + \{a + fc) = 0, 
or l+Xc=0,X=-l/c. 

Therefore a^ = cx\ b^ = cy^ ; 

and since a+b=c, 

therefore xi+yi=cl 

SimUarly for the other cases.) 

(5) The envelope of the straight lines xla+ylb=l, 

(L) when a + 6 = c, is the parabola ^x + j^y = ^c ; 
(ii.) when a^+l^ = c^, is x^+y^ = c^ (ex. 1); 
(iii.) when ab = c^,ia the hyperbola Qsy = lcK 

(6) The envelope of the curves 

(aj/ar+(2//6)«=l, 

where a^ + b^ = d^, is af^ /(*»+») + y^n /(m+n) _ ^mn/(m+n\ 

(7) Prove geometrically that if a series of eUipses is 

described with equal major axes and one focus at 
a fixed point 0, the envelope will be a parabola 
with focus at if the other focus 8 of the ellipses 
moves on a fixed straight line, and the envelope 
will be an ellipse if 8 moves on a fixed circle. 

(8) The envelope of the circles described on diameters 

which are the double ordinates of the ellipse 

^+|2=1, is the ellipse ^q:p+|2 = l- 

Prove also that the circles do not touch this 
envelope if the double ordinates are less than 

267V(^^+^^)- ^"^is is the case with the circular 
sections of an ellipsoid, orthogonally projected on 
a parallel plane ; as seen when looking at a model 
of an ellipsoid formed of parallel cardboard circles. 
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* General Examples on Successive Differentiation. 

(1) Obtain an expression in the form of a determinant for 

the n^ differentia] coefficient of the quotient u/v. 

(2) If v=tan-i-^-"- d~y^ (n-l)!8inn(y+a) 
• ^ l-ajcosada;« (l-2a:cosa+a;2)4«* 

(3) Prove that the differential equation 

is satisfied by y = €f^'^^w^{'px+q), 

(ii.) g-2(a*-p^)g+(aHp«)^=0 

by 2/ = ^ cosh (oa; + 6)cos(paj + q) 
or 5 sinh(aa; + h)Bm{jpx + g). 

(iii.) -j^+^n sinh a-^+'^*^=^» ^ ~ ^''^ ^^^^ ^'di'^'^^ ^ ^' 

by a; = a cos ne^t — ^i) + 6 cos ne " \t — ^gX 
2/ = a sin n^\t—tj)'~b sin. nc^t—t^; 

and then ^^ + 2n^cosh 2aj.^+n^x=0, — 

(4) Given the differential equations 

dx cLu 

— = n(x cos 2cot + y sin 2ot)t)y .j = n(x sin 2ft)^ - 2/ cos 2<d)f 

and *'^+2(2a,2-n2)^^+^^aJ = 0,.... 

Putting a) = ticosha or ri cos a, according as 
w^n, these equations are satisfied by 

x = ae' i"cos 7i(^6* — t) + ae^^sin n(te " " + t), 

y = ae- *"sin 7i(^e* — t) — ae*"cos 7i(fe " " + r), 

when a)>n ; and give the solution when a><n. 
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(5) Prove that 3,=e-S«^(^.^pa;+5.^3Xc) 

satisfies the differential equation 

{(s-«)V}"y=o. 

//?\ /• \ ^ COS tnt bt cos n^ , p cosh mt , a sinh w^ 

(6) (i.) aj= 2 2 ^ +^W-; — 9-+ o 9 > 

a cos m^ 6 sin ti^ . p cosh m^ . at cosh 9i^ 
m^+n^ 2n2 ^ m^-Ti^ ^ 27i 

satisfy the differential equation 

__ ± ti^a; = a cos 7n< + 6 sin 7it + j9 cosh mi + g' sinh n^. 

(ii.) a,=e-(a„+(7,«+...+(7„.x«-^+2)+^^^ 

satisfies l;//""^) aj = 6e*^+ceP*; 
and write down the solution of 
-^±n2 j aj = a cos 7nt+h sin ^i+j9Cosh mi+g sinhtii. 

(7) Prove that x^-^ = yi% satisfied by 

Be-v'«{(i + ^aj)cos(V3Vcc+a)+V(3aj)sin(V3VaJ+a)}. 

(8) Determine the most economical speed of a troopship, 

costing £400 a day for provisions and wages ; 
given that the speed is 8 knots on a consumption 
of 50 tons of coal a day, costing 10«. a ton ; and 
given that the consumption of coal per day varies 
as the cube of the speed. 

(9) A cylindrical boiler is to be constructed of sheet iron 

of uniform thickness, with a longitudinal cylin- 
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drical flue of one-third of the external diameter. 
Prove that for given volume the weight of the 
boiler will be least when the length is two-thirds 
of the diameter. 

Prove that with any given number of flues or 
tubea of given thickness, the diameters of which are 
proportional to the external diameter of the boiler, 
the weight for given volume will be a minimum 
when the weight of the cylindrical part and of the 
tubes is double the weight of the ends. 

(10) A number n of incandescent lamps each of internal 

resistance r ohms, are inserted in a single circuit 
of resistance R ohms. Show that in the most 
economical arrangement the number n should be 
the nearest integer to Rlr^ and that only about 
fifty per cent, of the energy can be utilized. 

(11) The strength of a rectangular beam of breadth h and 

depth d being proportional to hd?, and its stiflhess 
to hd^y prove that the strongest and stiflest beams 
which can be cut from a circular log are such that 
the perpendicular from the corner of the cross 
section on the opposite diagonal will cut ofi* a 
third or a fourth part of the diagonal. 

(12) Determine where it is economical to change from a 

cutting to a tunnel in constructing a level railway, 
crossing a ridge I yards broad and sloping on each 
side at an angle a ; taking the cost of tunnelling 
as £A per linear yard, and of the cutting as £,B 
per cubic yard, the breadth of the railway being b 
yards, (i.) when the sides of the cutting are vertical, 
(ii.) when they slope at an angle )8. 
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(13) Determine geometrically where to stand in the road 

so as to throw a ball over a house with the least 
velocity. 

Determine also where a ship comes within range 
of a fort on a cliff; and where the ship can return 
the fire; and where the ship can best batter the 
fort. 

(14) Prove that if v) denotes the terminal velocity of a 

projectile and the resistance of the air is taken to 
vary as the velocity (§ 77), the trajectory for 
initial velocity F and elevation a is given in 
terms of the time of flight t by 

x= cos a(l — e"^'/«*), y = (tan a+ p-sec ayc-^wt. 

Prove also that, in a maximum lunge on an 
inclined plane through the point of projection, the 
angles of ascent and descent are complementary. 

(15) Show that the path of a rocket, if the velocity is 

maintained constant, is an inverted catenary of 
equal strengih (ex. 2, p. 71) ; and that the range is 
proportional to the elevation. 

(16) Prove that, in epi- or hypo-cycloids,. 

ds^ da ds^ 

(17) Prove that if c denotes the curvature 1/p, 

or (§ 86) 36(4 ac - 562)/(i + ^2)4 

a quantity which vanishes for parabolas. 



CHAPTER IV. 

EXPANSION OF FUNCTIONS. 

106. Taylor's Theorem, 

In ordinary treatises on Algebra and Trigonometry the 
Binomial and Exponential Theorems are established, by 
means of which it is shown how to expand (a+oj)**, a*, <3*, 
log (1 +x), sin Xy cos a;, ... in ascending powers of x : and 
we shall now show that all these and similar expansions 
are particular cases of one general Theorem called 
Taylor's Theorem, by means of which any function 
whatever can be expanded. 

Taylor's Theorem is due to Dr. Brook Taylor, and was 
given by him in his " Methodus Incrementorum Directa 
et Inversa'' in 1715. 

The Theorem asserts that if i(a+x) can be expanded in 
ascending positive integral powers of x, then 

{{a+x)=ia+xra+^,ra+%ra+...+^f^a+..., 

fa, fa, f "a, ... f"a, denoting the successive derivatives of 
fa with respect to a. 
For assume that 

where the il's are functions of a only, and not of x, 

223 
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First put a; = 0, then fa = A^. 

Next differentiate successively with respect to «, and 
put x=0 after each differentiation; then 

r(a+aj) = 2!il2+2.3a;.l3+ ,f"a =21^2; 

f"(a+aj) = 3!^3+ ,f'"a = 3!^8; 



f«(a+a;)=7i!^n+ ,f~a =n!^ 

2! ^'^8 ""3! 



»• 



Therefore -4^ = f a, J.^ = fa, ^2 = ot^ '^» -^s = qt'^"^' 



and generally -4 „ = jf^a. 

We have assumed here that 

^f(a+«)=^f(o+<r); 

and this is evident, if we consider that it is immaterial 
whether we change the function by increasing a or x. 
Therefore, as Taylor's Theorem asserts, 

f(a+a;)=fa+a;fa+^ra+^f'"a+ +%^^+ 

As a simple illustration, consider the example of f a = a'" ; 
thenf'a=ma'""\f'a = ?n(7n — l)a'^-^ ; and therefore 

i{a+x) = {a+x)^ 

= a^+ma^-^+ ^^^^j"-^^ a^-V+ , 

a verification of the Binomial Theorem, 

SyrriboliccJ^ Form of Taylor's Theorem. 

x^ d 

Employing the abbreviations of Xn for — and D for -j-, 

then Taylor's expansion can be written 

i{a+x)={l+xD+x^D^+...+XnI>'+..Ma; 
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and treating the operator Z> as an algebraical quantity 
(§ 69), this is equivalent to 

f(a+a:) = e*^fa, or exp(a;i))fa, 

which is called the symbolical form of Taylor's Theorem. 

Maclaurin'a Theorem. 

Suppose a = in Taylor's Theorem ; then 

faj = fO+ajf'0+SrO+^r'0+......+^f'K)+ 

which is called MacLav/rirCa Theorem ; but this theorem 
was first given by StirUng in 1717. 

The meaning of f^ is that ix must be difierentiated 
71 times with respect to x, and then x put equal to 
after the differentiation. 

In Taylor's Theorem i(a-\-x) is expanded in ascending 
powers of Xy a part of the whole argument a+a; of the 
function f(a+a;) ; in Maclaurin's Theorem fa; is expanded 
in powers of a;, the whole argument of the function of x. 

We might have proved Maclaurin's Theorem first, in the 
manner above in which Taylor's Theorem was obtained, 
and then have derived Taylor's Theorem by putting 

fa;=F(a+a3); 
and then, differentiating n times with respect to cc, 
i^x = P*(a +x); and putting a? = 0, f "0 = F»a. 

Substituting in Maclaurin's Theorem, 

F(a+a;) = Fa+a;Fa+^F^a+ +^F«a+ , 

which is Taylor's Theorem. 

In fact the two theorems of Taylor and Maclaurin are 

the same when considered geometrically as the equation 

of a curve with different origins at a distance a apart on 

the axis of x. 

p 
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107. Application to the Expansion of Fv/nctioTis. 

(!) Let {x= sinoj, then fO=0; 

also (§ 68) f^=sm(x+ni'jr), f^=sm Jtix; 
so that f 2»0 = sin TtTT = 0, P^+^O = sm(nir + J^r) = ( - 1)**. 

Therefore, by Maclaurin's Theorem, 

sinx=x^^^+-- + \2^Vl)! + 

(2) Let faj=cosa;, then fO=l ; 
and f^x = cos(aj + Jrix), f^ = cos ^nir ; 
so that P-K) = ( - 1)« P»+H) = 0. 

Therefore, by Maclaurin, 

cosa/ = l + -{-- + 

(3) Let faj=e*, then fO = 1 ; 
also f"aj = e*, and f*K) = 1. 

Therefore 

Z! Til n»0 

Changing x into co;, 

€^^l+CX + ^-^+ +^+ 

2! 71! 



Again, suppose 

faj = a*, thenfO = l; 

f *»a; = a*(log a)**, and f *K) = (log a)«. 
Therefore 



This expansion is the same as the preceding, if c=log a, 
since a«=e*i^»(§ 31). 

(4) sinh X = ^(e* — e-*) 

"^+3! + 5! + +(2^HO0!^ 
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(5) cosh a; = |(e« + e - *) 



1+?:+?:+ +£> + 



These expansions might have been obtained independ- 
ently by Maclaurin's Theorem. 

(6) Let 

f (1 +0?) = log(l +aj), then f 1 = ; 

f»(H-a;)=^^^^^J|^l M = (-!)»->- 1)!. 
Therefore by Taylor's Theorem (here a=l) 

iog(i+a.)=x-^+---+ +^--;— + 

We cannot expand log a; in ascending powers of a;, 
because if fa? = log 03, then fO, fO, f 0, ... are all infinite ; 
the same applies to vers"^aj, exp( — 1/aj), exp( — 1/a;^), .... 

(7) From the preceding expansion, 

tanh-ia; = Jlog--i— = aj+^+^+ +0—71+ 

(8) 

sm(a;+^) = sinaj^^l-2y+^...j+cosa;(^/i-gy+^ J 

cos(a;+A) = cosaj(^l-2i+4,"-;-sina;(^/i-^^l+^ j\ 

whence the expansions of sin h and cos h in ascending 
powers of h are inferred, from the formulas 

sin(o3+fe) = sin 03 cos A+cos x sin A, cos(o3+ A)= 
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108. Some expansions can be derived from others by 
differentiation or integration ; thus 

d sin X , d sinh x 

cos X = ^ , cosh X = ^ , 

dx dx 

giving the expansion of cos x or cosh x when that of sin x 
or sinh x is known, and vice versa. 
Again, by integration, 



M Ou Qj Cu 

= i(\—x+a?—a?+...)dai=x—-a+-n—-r-\-"- 



And tanli-i'"=/f^ 

a J or— 



x^ 



^ \a or w" / a 






Also tan-^'^- /'"^ 




which is called Oregorie's series. 
Putting x'/a = 1, then 

tan-il = i7r = l-J+i-T+..., 
a slowly convergent series for the calculation of tt. 
When x>a, the series becomes divergent, and then 

tan i- = i,r-tan ^ = |^--+_-— + ... . 
Similarly, «i^-^^t A( J!.^2) = ^y^(l-g)"*^ 

^ ^ ' 

y V"^2a2"^2.4a*'^2.4.6a«"*" /a 
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_x \ fl^ 1.3 a^ . 1.3.5 xT 
a 2 3a3"^2.4 5a«"*"2.4.6 7a^ ' 

J ' -u 1^^ r ^ — ^ 1 ic* ,1.3 a^ , 
and sinh -y-^^-^-^^----^. _-+^--^ _ + ... ; 

or, without integration, we may assume that 

^m'-'^x = A^x+ A^^+ A^+ A^x^+ A^af+ ; 

and then by differentiation 

A^+2,A^+ZA^+4:A^a?+bA^'^+ 

= (l-a:2)-i = l + iaj2+Ii|^+ , 

by the Binomial Theorem ; and equating coefficients of 
like powers of x, 

1 1.3 

^1 = 1, A^ = Oy -^8=273' ^*~^' -^/» = 2.4.5' ' 

as before. 

Put x = \y then 

810-4 = 1^=1+2^3+^5+ , 

another series for the calculation of tt ; or put x=\, then 

8in-H = i^ = 2 + 2:3T8"*"2.4.5.32+ ' 

a more rapidly convergent series for tt. 

To expand any rational algebraical function of x, we 
resolve it, as for Integration, into its quotient and partial 
fractions, and then expand each partial fraction in powers 
of 05, by the Binomial Theorem. 

Any powers or products of sines or cosines of multiples 
of Xy circular or hyperbolic, are expanded immediately, 
when we resolve them into sines or cosines of other 
multiples of x, as in Integration (§ 40). 
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109. Many expansions of functions are readily obtained, 
in Newton's manner^ by forming the differential equation 
satisfied by the function, and then deducing by successive 
differentiation a recurring relation between the coefficients. 

For instance, if y = ix = exp(a sin ~ \»), 
then (i_«.)g_.|_a^ = 0; 

and differentiating n times, by Leibnitz's Theorem, 

and now putting aj=0, 

a recurring formula; whence, since fO = l, fO = a, we 
deduce f'0 = a2, ro^aia'+l^), r'0=aHa?+^^\... ; 
so that fee = exp(a sin - ^oj) = 1 + oaj + a^Xg + cit{a? + V)x^ 

By expanding exp(asin"^aj) in powers of asin"^a;, and 
equating coefficients of a, a\ a^... we deduce the expan- 
sions in powers of x of sin'^oj, |(sin"^a;)^ J(sin"^aj)^. . .; thus 

sin"^«=a3+aj3+3^aj5+3^. 5^.aj7+..., 
i(sin-ia;)2=a;2+22.a;4+22.42.a;6+22.42.62.a;8+..., 

Ksin-ia;)8 = a;3+(lH3X+(l'+32+5X+-; 
and so on; the expansion of sin'^aj having been given 
already in § 108; and putting a;=sin0, we obtain the 
expansions of 0, J0^, ^0^,..- in powers of sin ft 

The versed sine, or rather the half versed sine, denoted 
by havers, is much used in Navigation ; and 

havers 0=^(1— cos 6) = sin^ J0 ; 
so that the preceding expansions give 0, ^0^ ^0^,... in 
a series of powers of havers 20. 
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Then putting 20 = 0, we obtain 

1 ^g— ^^^^^'^ I 2^(havers <l>f , 2'. 4^(haver8 0)^ , 
*0 - 2! "*■ 4! "*■ 6! ■*"•••' 

19 . . (vers <A)2 1 . 2 (vers d>)^ . 

or i02=vers0+^^ — Q '^l~^ 3 "'"'"^ 

and differentiating both sides with respect to vers ^, 

12 12 3 

^ cos = 1 + J vers + g^(vers 0)2 + g^-g^(vers 0)* + . . . 

In a similar manner the expansion of sin(msin~^a3+ci[) 
can be established, the differential equation and the 
recurring formula being (ex. 2 iii, p. 143 ; ex. 2, p. 185) 

and f**+20-(n2-m2)f»0 = 0. 

By differentiation we obtain the expansion of 

(1 — a5^)'isin(m sin"^a;+a) ; 
and by putting ic=sin0, we obtain the expansion of 
8in(m0+a) in powers of sin Q. 

ExaTaples, 
(1) Expand, in ascending (and descending) powers of aj, 

JL, %L/f tAj , • • • 

(aj— a)(a;— 6)(aj— c) ... ' 
also in powers of a?— a, or 03 — 6, or a?— c, ... . 
(Resolve into partial functions, of the form 



x—a x—b x—c 
then 

_A 

X 
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To expand in powers of oj— 6, put x^h=z\ then 

A A 
= -T , which is expanded in powers of z, ascend- 

ing or descending, as above.) 

(2) Expand tx/^a—x)^ in ascending powers of x, fx 

denoting a rational integral function of x. 

Determine the remainder when tx is divided by 
aj— a, (x—ayx—b), (x—df, (a;— a)^ .... 

(3) Prove that e« <^ * cos(aj sin a) 

= 1 +0? cos a+-A7 cos 2a + . . . H — ^ cos 7ia+ . . .. 

2! n\ 

(4) ef^coapx 

= 1 +aaj+-^ cos 2a(sec a)^+ ... H j-cos7ia(seca)'*+ ..., 

where tan a =p/(i ; and determine the expansion 
of ef^inpx. 

(5) cosh oojcosj^a? 

= 1 H — 2j- cos 2a(sec of +...-{ — s— p cos 27ia(sec a)^+ .... ; 

and write down the expansions of sinhoojcos^xc, 
cosh dx sin paj, sinh ax sin px. 

(6) Expand sin(ma;+nA), cos(ma;+7iA.), i{7rvx+7hk) by 

Taylor's Theorem in powers of h, n, m, or a?. 

/ ^ \ sin 

*(7) Prove that(i.)(sin,or tan, or sin-^ortan"^)(o-T-) 'ma? 
=(8inh, or tanh, or sinh-i, or i^-^)am_Zr^. 
(ii.) tanliJfe^{f(a!+A)+faj}=f(a!+fc)-fa!. 

(iii.) exp(a=^^)fe=f(j^). 

*(8) From the relation log(H-a;)*=2 log(l+a;), 
deduce the expansion of log(l +x). 
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110. In many cases we require only a few terms, three 
or four, at the beginning of the series which is the expan- 
sion of a function ; and when the function is composed 
of constituent functions, of which the expansions are 
known, then the first three or four terms are readily 
obtained by a combination of the expansions of the 
constituents of the function. 

Thus 6*secaj = e*-r-cosic 

-(>+='+S+i+-X'-S+fl-) 

and performing the division as far as five terms of the 
quotients, using the methods of detached coefficients and 
contracted division, 

2 24 / 2 6 24 

+l + l+i + 
+1+1+0 

+ § + i 
SO that ^QQx = l+x+x^+^a?+^cc^+ 

Similarly, by the method of detached coefficients in 

multiplication, the * denoting a missing term, 

e*cosa3 = l+aj + * --\(x? — \oc^ . ... 

d^^vax = x+a?+\ci?+ * — ^^ ... 

e-log(l+a^)=aj+J+J + * +^+... 

Exarrvples, 
(1) (i.) *^^=^+3^+l^+31^ + -- 

(■• V  1.x Xi juX 

11.) ^ix=--^---—-... 

(••• \ t , X , ox . DA**/ 

m.) seca!=l + 2-+2^+^2^ + - 
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(IV.) coseca;=-+g+gg^+jgj2o+- 
V.) e*^8ma!=a!+ * — 



180 2835 90720 

VI.) ei«^cosa;=l+*-j2-4-5-336o-.. 

(vii.) (cosaj)** 

" 2 ■*■ 24 ^ 720 a^+--- 






"" X"^~"360 ^ 45360 «?»+... 

Write down the corresponding expansions of 
tanh Xy coth x, sech oj, cosech a;, . . . . 

(2) (i.) tan(sina;)=a;+-^-;^-|5^... 

(u.) 8m(tana!)=a;+g-^--5^^... 

(3) ^(l+a;)=e(l-Ja!+iia!«-TV'+m«'»*-..-)- 
(This is readily effected by writing 

4/(1 +x)=exp logmen- a;) =exp(l-ia!+Ja;2-Ja!*+ ...) 
and then calculating by multiplication the coefficients of 

Xm XfXyX»»aJ 

(4) (tan-ia;)/(l+a!^)=a;-(l+i)x3+CH-KiK-... 

Deduce the expansion of J(tan"^a5)^ in powers 
of Xy or of |0^ in powers of tan 0. 

(5) logsecaj=J(sina;)2+i(sinaj)H...+2;^sinaj)2»+.... 
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♦111. The Exponential Values of the Svne and Cosine. 
Comparing the expansions in § 107 of cos a? and cosh x, 
sin X and sinh x, we notice that, if i denotes ^(—1), the 
circular and hyperbolic functions are connected by 

cos ix=coshx, ain ix=i sinh X, tanicc=itanh(c; 
so that sm(u+iv)=sm u cosh v+i cos u sinh v, 
cos(u+iv)=coa u cosh v— i sin u sinh v. 
Then cos x = cosh ix = ^{e^ + 6 " **), 

sin 03= — isinhia3 = i(e**— e"^)/i; 
the eooponsntial values of the circular cosine and sine ; 
and cosh(i; + iu) = cos u cosh v+i sin u sinh v, 

sinh(i;+ w) = cos u sinh v+i sin u cosh u 
Also cos0+isin6=e*^, 

so that cos nO+i sin n6=e*^^ = {eoa 6+i sin 0)**, 

De Moivre's Theorem, analogous to 

cosh u+sinh u = e^, 
and cosh nu + sinh nu = e**** = (cosh u + sinh u)**. 

* 112. 2%e Resolution of the Trigonometric Functions 
vnto Factors, 

A rigorous proof is given in treatises on Trigonometry 
of the resolution into factors of sin 6 and cos 0, in the form 

sine=<l-5)(l-2-^)(l-3^) (L) 

'^^='{^-^)(}-^){^-^) ("•> 

the factors being originally inferred from the values of 
which make sin 6 and cos 6 zero. 

Therefore also, changing 6^ into —u\ 

8inhtt=u(l+^)(l+2^)(l+^) (iil) 

co8hu=(l+^)(l+3-^)(l + 5^) (iv.) 
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Again, 
l-cos0 = 2sin^J0 

'i<^-m-m\^-m- (-> 

l+cos0=2cos2|e 

= <.-?)(l-3&)(.-&) (^) 

and 

H.,in«.(l+^)'(l-3^)'(l+j|;;)' (vii) 

l-».«=(x_j±)'(l+j«-)'(l-j«^)' (™l) 

30 that 

('^r)('-8r)('^A)- ,i^, 

"(>-fJ('+3i)('-4.)- 

Taking logarithms of (i.) and expanding, we find 
log«i^=log(l-^+log(l-^) + log(l-^) + ... 

TiKir) 

where the series 1-^+2-^+3-^+... or Sti"^ is denoted 
by Sp y the symbol 2 denoting summation for all succes- 
sive positive integral values of n from 1 to infinity. 
Also, from (ii.), denoting 2(27i— 1)"^ by T^, 

log8eca!=(^y(l+l+^,+...) + ...+^(^)'"ri^...(xi.) 
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But /Sp - Tp = 2 -PSp ; so that 

2V = (l-2-i')S|p, Sp = 2P2V/(2i'-.l). 
Now diiFerentiating (x.) and (xi.) we obtain 

«o*'^=s-^s(^r ' ^*» ("^-^ 

4 / /;p \2n-l 

tanaj= ^^U~j ^^m (xiii.). 

Similarly taking logarithms of equation (ix.) and 
expanding; gives 

log(sec X + tanoj) = log tan( Jtt +i£c)=gd"^ 

2 / aj \2w+i 

+ (2:^^+1) t; ^^»+^ + (^^^•> 

where l-i'-3-i'+5-^-7-^+... = 2(- 1)^-^271-1)-^ 
is denoted by Up ; and differentiating 

secaj = l+-2(^) t^2n+i (xv.); 

the first term reducing to unity, because (§ 108) 

The series for cosec^a; and sec^aj or cot^a? and tannic are 
obtained by the differentiation of the series (xii.) and 
(xiii.) for cot x and tan x. 

^^^ sin(m+n)a; ^^^ sin {m+n)x 

sin 7nx sin 71a; cos Tnx cos ria; 

can be expanded by writing them in the form 

cotmaj+cottia; and tan ma; + tan twj. 
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*113. Bernoulli* 8 Numbers, 

In the general expansion of tana?, cot a;, coseca?, tanho;, 
coth X, cosech x, the coefficients are certain rational num- 
bers called Bernoulli's numbers, which are thus defined 

Suppose i^V^ ^^ ^^ "^ *^ 

to be expanded in ascending powers of x; then only even 
powers will occur, because it is an even function of x, 
being unchanged when —a? is written for x (§ 50). 

Writing the expansion in the form 

^^i^-'+P^-p^^ +(-i)"-^&»+ 

then B^, jBg, ..., Bn, ... are called BemouUVa Number a. 
With our notation (§ 33) 

^aj-^-l— = \x coth \Xy 
e "^ X 



so that, changing ^x into x, 

aJC0thaj = l+|'225i-|j2^J?2+... + (-l)--^^^^^^ 



oj^^oT^ x^r..^ . ..... ,a;2^ 



Again, changing x into ix, then (§110) 
ia? coth ia? = aj cot a; 



— 1 — _227? — !£-94P — __92n» _ 



or cotaj=--^,225i-^2^52-...-Vi-22«5„- (ii.). 

Now tan x = cot aj — 2 cot 2aj, so that 
tana;=|2\22-l)5,+^2*(2*-l)5,+ ... 

2^2^-l)Bn+ (iu.); 



/^2n-l 



27^! 
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and therefore changing x into ix, 

tanha!=|2«(22-l)£,-^2*(2*-l)5j+... 

H-Vr-^\;;r^^{^^-'^)B.+ (iv.). 

Again cosec x = tan Jaj + cot 03, 

so that 

co8eca;=i+|2£j+^2(2»-l)5,+|^2(2''-l)£3+...(v.), 
and therefore 

cosecha!=^-|,2£,+^2(2»-l)5,-|j2(2»-l)£3+...(vi). 

The first nine numbers of Bernoulli are 

D _£ p _^ n — _ n __ n __ p _ 691 
■oi-g. -02-30' *~42' *~30' »~66' «~2730' 

R -I R _?!^ D _ 43867 
■»7-g.-«8- 510 '^9- 798 ' 

Comparing these expansions with those of the last 
article (§ 112), we notice that 

*'""2(2^^»' 
SO that Sin/Ti^ is a rational number. 
If the expansion of sec x is written 

«ecar=l+g^,+|f^,+ ...+g£^„+..., 

then E^, E^^ ..., -£>!, ... are called Euler's numbers, and 
E^ = \y E^ = by ^3=61, ^4 = 1385,.... 
Comparing this expansion of secoj with that of the 
last article, we find 

so that Uin+il'Jt^'^'^^ is a rational number. 
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In these expansions it is useful to employ the abbrevia- 
tion Xn for x^ln\, and to write down the typical Tith term, 
with 2 before it; and thus Taylor's and Maclaurin's 
Theorems may be written 

f(a+aj) = fa+2aJnfX faj=fO+2aJnf^O. 
Again, e* = 1 + Sa^n, a* = 1 + 2a5n(log a)"" \ 
cosa3 = 1 +2( — l)'*aj2n, cosh a; = 1 4-2aJ2n ; 

sina?= 2( — l)^"^a?2n-i, sinhaj = 2fl?2«-i; 

tan X = 2 — ^-^ — --Df^n-iy 
tanh a; = 2( - If-^- ->^^^5„a!2„_i ; 

cot a; = — 2t^— 5^aJ2n-i> 
X zn 

1 2^** 
cotha;= +I{''l)''-'^^Br^n-^i; 

^ 22**"^— -1 

cosec a? = -+ 2 — B^^^-iy 

X n 

2 2^^"^ — 1 
cosech {»= — 22(- 1)**"^ BnX2n-i ; 

X OIV 

sec 05 = 1 + ^EnX^n, scch iC = 1 — 2( — 1 Y~'^Er^j^. 

versaj=2( — l)^"^aj2n, vershcc = 2a32n. 
Since 1 = cos a? sec a? = sin a; cosec a?, and tan x = sinajseca?, 
the jB's and E's are connected by relations easily written 
down ; namely, writing E^ for unity, 

2n: 2!(2n-2)! "^•"■*" 2to! ~ ' 

2(22»-i_i) 2(2^"-»-l) ( -1)" _o 

l!2ri,! " 3!(2w-2)! "-^"^•••■^(2w+l)!~ ' 
^n-l _ K-2  .( -l)«-^ig ,_ 2^(2^-1) 
l!(2'W-2)! 3!(2'>i-4)!'^'"'^ (2'n,-l)! 2w! •»• 
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Suppose = gd u, or u = gd " ^d = log(sec + tan 0) ; 
then cos Q cosh u = 1, or cosh iQ cos m = 1 , 

so that iu = gd i0, or id = log(sec m + tan in). 

Now 16 = log(sec + tan 0) =y(sec 0cJ0 = + 2 A^n^an+i, 



so that, conversely, 0=u— 2( — I)'*" ^^n'W'2n+i, 
a curious instance of the reversion of a series. 

We may compare the reversions 

2/ = e*-l = 2a5„, and ic=log(l4-y) = 2(-l)~"V/n; 
also the reversions of 2/ = (l+ic)'^, sin a;, .... 

EocaTYi'plea, 

(1) Calculate to seven decimal^ from these series the value 

of tan 18° = tan -^ir ; also of sin 18° and cos 18°. 

(2) Prove that cosec 1° = 573, cot 1° = 57*29 ; 

cosecl' =3437-7 = cot 1'; 

cosec 1" = 206265 = cot r; 

cosec 8"-76 = 23546; 
and thence, taking the sun's parallax as 8'*76, 
prove that the distance of the sun is about 150 
million kilometers, or 81 million nautical miles. 

(3) In the expansion (1 -a;) "Wp(iic+Ja5^) = 2^n^„, prove 

that ^„ is always an mteger. 

(4) Given exp(e^— l) = l + 2i„aj„, prove that, for 

n = l, 2, 3,..., in = l, 2, 5, 15, 52, ... 

(5) Given sinlog(l +x) = ^AnXn, coslog(l +a;) = 1 + JlBjfiCn, 

calculate the first eight A*a and B's. 

(6) Prove that the coeflGicient of x^ in the expansion of 

aj/(6*-l) is 282n/(^Tr)^; and that 

, cosh X — cos X , ^ x^^ 2^BnC0S hnir ^ 

log 5 hS^— r = 0. 

^ ic^ 27i! n 

(7) Prove that ^3 = 1*2020569 ; and that 

2n-2(7i+l)-2 = j7r2_3. 27i-8('M+l)-3=10-7r2; 

27i->+l)-^ = ^VHY7r2-35. 

Q 
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114. The Remainder in Taylor's Series, 

The previous expansions extend to an infinite number 
of terms, and are therefore only true when convergent 

But some functions, for instance sec"^a;, cosh'^a;, or 
coth"^a;, cannot be expanded in an infinite series in 
ascending powers of x, because x must be greater than 
unity, and the expansion by Taylor's or Maclaurin's 
Theorem would be divergent, and the theorem is then 
said to fail. 

This difficulty will be avoided if we can make the 
series terminate after a finite number of terms ; we shall 
proceed to explain how this can be done. 

Suppose i{a+h) expanded, in Taylor's Series, 

i(a+h)=^ia+hra+^ra+ +^f«a+iJ, 

^n+l hn+2 

Since all the terms of jB involve -, — — rr, as a factor, we 

{n+l)\ 

and seek to determine an expression for P. 

We shall prove that P = t.^'^\a+6h), where is a 
proper fraction, some unknown function of a and h; then 

and R is called Lagrange's Form of the Remainder in 
Taylor's Series ; so that Taylor's Theorem is now 

f(a+/i) = fa+M'a+|jf'a+...+^f'»a+7^^ 

thus avoiding the use of an infinite series; and incidentally 
establishing Taylor's Theorem in a rigorous manner. 
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To prove that P = f ^+i(a + Oh), 
we write down a function ¥x, such that 

/it\ 

^ ^^! ^^^ (71+1)! ^' 
then Faj = (^^±^p^(f «+iaj - P) ; 

also Fa = f (a + A,) and F(a + A) = f (a + A). 

K we draw a curve jBQiT, whose equation is y = Faj, 
with ordinates AB, MQ, HK, at 5, Q, if, then if 

OA = a, ^5=Fa =f(a+A); 
and if OH = a+h, HK=¥(a+h) = {(a+h); 
and the chord BK is therefore parallel to the axis of x. 

Now if ix, i'x, fa;,... f**a; are all finite and change 
gradually between x=a and x = a+h, then Fa; and F'a; 
are also finite and continuous; and therefore at some 
point Q of the curve BQK between B and K the tangent 
is parallel to the axis of x. 

Exceptional cases where Fa; is not continuous are seen 
represented in fig. 31. 

If a+6h is the abscissa of this point Q, is a proper 
fraction, and AM = eh; then Y(a + Oh) = 0, 

^^ ih-eh)^ c^n+i^cL + eh) - P} = 0, 

and therefore P=i''+\a+dh), 

*115. The actual value of 6 is seldom assignable, and 
is not a matter of practical interest. 

We can, however, assign an approximate value, and a 
few terms of a series in powers of A, giving a closer ap- 
proximate value. 
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For expanding R in two series, writing hn for h^jnX, 
iJ = ^+i(f"+^a + dAf»+2a + ^A2f»+8a+ . . .) 

an equation for determining Q by the method of suc- 
cessive approximation or reversion of series (§ 85). 

Thus, as a first approximation, 0=l/(7i+2) ; and to a 
second approximation, 

'ft+2 2(-rt+2)2(«+3)f»+% ' 
and so on ; the next term being 

(TO+l)(5n,-H2)f»+^af»+%-3(7t-H)(->t+4)(f"+»a)^ ^8 
6(n + 2)8('n. + 3)('n. + 4)(f »+2a)2 

For instance, if 7i=0, or as in § 7, 
f (a + A) = f a + hi'{a + Bh), 
... i"'ah ,rai""a-(¥"af *« 
then ^=i+1^24+ Jf^ 48 "^■•■' 

and if f (a +h)=ia+Ma+ h^i"(a + Oh), 

,, ^ , , Pa h ,17PaPa-15(i*af h^ , 
then ^=*+{3^36+ (F^2 i620'^"' 

*116. If we had put R=hP, and 

+ («+^-'^) _>a! -I- (a + ^ - a;)P, 
so that Fa = F(a + A) = f (a + h) ; 

then F'a;=^"^^~?)"f»+\c-P, 

nl 

and F'(a + 0/*) = 0, when P = ^(1 - 0)»f »+Xa + Oh) ; 

and then R = ^\l - m^+i(a+ 0A), 

Canchy's Form of the Remainder in Taylor s Series. 
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More generally, if we had put E=hP'^^P, and 

Fx=ix+(a+h-x)rx+(a+h-x)^''x+ 

+ {a+h- x)„f ^aj +(a+h- x^-^^P, 
so that . Fa = F(a +h)= f (a + A), 

then Tx = (^^±^p^f n+i^j _ (^ + i)(a + fe - a:)pP ; 

and F(a+0A) = O, 

when P=J^^J-^^(l^er-H-^^^^^ 

and then i2 = _-j!^(l-m»*-i>f^+i(a+dA); 

Schlomilch and Roche's Form of the Remainder. 

When p = n, this becomes Lagrange's Remainder, and 
Cauchy's when p=0. 

117. Put a = 0, and change h into x ; then 

faj = fO+icfO+iC2f''0+ ... +aJnf~O+iCn+if«+i(0a;), 

Maclaurin's Theorem with Lagrange's Remainder; so 
that now we may write P = f**+^(ftr). 

Thus P has the following values for the corresponding 
functions, when expanded in powers of x. 

(i.) {a+xy, P = m(m-l)...(m-7i)(a+0a;)'~-*^-i; 

(ii.) sin(a;+a), P = sin{0a;+a+(n+])j7r}. 
(iii.) sinhaj, or cosh x, P = i{e^«±(-l)«e-^«} ; 
(iv.) e*, or a* P = e^*, or a^*(log a)~+i ; 

(v.) log(l+aj), P = (-l)«n!(l + 0a;)-«-i; 

(VI.) tanh-'oj, P = 7i!^ 2(1-0^x^)^+1 ' 

(vii.) tan'^aj, 

P = 7i!(l + 0V)-i<«+i)sin{(7i + l)(i'7r+tan-i0aj)}; 
(viii) exp(a3 cos a)cos(a3 sin a), 

'P = exp(0a;cosa)cos{0a3sina+(n + l)a}. 
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118. Geometrical Illustration of Taylor's TheoreTn. 
Contact of Different Orders. 

li y = ix is the equation of a curve Pp, and if OM = x, 
then MP =ix {&g. 42). 

If Mm = h, then Om = x+h, and mp=i{x+h). 

Draw the tangent TPV at P, cutting mp in V, and 
draw PR parallel to Ox. 

Then tan iiPF = fa;, 

so that RV= M'x, and mV=ix+ M!x. 

But, by Taylor's Theorem, as far as three terms, 
i{x+h)=ix+M:x+\hH\x+eh) ; 
so that Vp = \h^\x + eh). 

Describe a circle touching the curve at P and passing 
through p, and let Vp produced meet the circle in U, 

Then, since PV^= VU. Vp, 

therefore VU=PVyVp=(PR^+RV^)/rp 

__h^l + (rxf}_ l + (fa;)2 



ihH'\x+eh) ^r'{x+ehy 
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Now make p approach to coincidence with P by 
diminishing h to zero; the circle becomes the circle of 
curvature at P, and VU becomes the chord of curvature 
parallel to the axis of y, and as before (§ 94«), 

" irx ^'^^dxy/ dx"' 

Thus, at a maximum or minimum y, dy/dx = 0, and 
dh//dx^=l/p, the curvature, estimated positive upwards. 

Suppose x = a makes dy/dx = Oy then f'a = 0; and 

{{a ±h)={a+ ihH\a ± Oh). 

When h is small fa may be written for f (a ± dh); and, 
when f'a=0, the ordinate fa is less than the adjacent 
ordinates f (a ± h) if fa is positive, and fa has therefore 
a minimum value; but if fa is negative, then fa is greater 
than i{a±h), and fa is therefore a maxim,um; the Theory 
of Maximum and Minimum is often discussed in this 
manner by the aid of Taylor's Theorem. 

Let i{x+h) = ix+hrx+h/'x+h^r(x+dh), 
when expanded by Taylor's Theorem as far as four terms; 
and let Pq be the arc of the parabola, which has its axis 
parallel to the axis of y, and which osculates the curve 
Pp at P, that is, which has the same circle of curvature 
at P; then Vq = ihH''x, so that qp = ihH''\x+eh). 

The geometrical interpretation of 

i{x+h) = ix+hiXx+eh) 
has been given in Chapter I., § 7. 

The graph of the equation 

y = ix+ Mx + h^i"x + h^rx 
will for different values of h, keeping x constant, be a 
curve of the third degree, touching the curve Pp at P, 
and having the same curvature, and in addition the same 
value of d^y/dx^ at P; it is then said to have a contact of 
the third order with the curve y=ix. 
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Generally, the graph of the equation 

will represent for variable values of A a curve of the n^ 
degree, and it is said to have contact of the n^^ order at P 
with y = ix) two curves being said to have a contact of 
the n^ order at a point of intersection when the first n 
d.c/s of y with respect to x (and therefore of x with 
respect to y) are equal in the two curves at this point. 

*119. Infinitesimals, 

In discussing the properties of a curve OP in the 
neighbourhood of a point 0, it is convenient to take as 
origin, and the tangent Ox and normal Oy as coordinate 
axes, as in § 96; but now to take the arc s measured from 
as the independent variable. The student can easily 
supply the figure. 

Then by Taylor's or Maclaurin's Theorem, 

x=x's+x\+x'\+ ..., y = y's+y"s2+y'\+... ; 

the accents denoting differentiation with respect to s 
and that s is afterwards made zero, so as to refer to 0. 

dx d'u 

Now ^r-= cos^, -^ = sin\Zr! 

ds ^ ds ^ 

d^x . , d\!r d^y , d\lr 

d^x , d\U^ . , d^\U 

d*x . , (dy}^ dNA\ „ .dyfrd^lr 
d*y „ . ,d^d?\lr ,fd-^^ dN/\ 
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Denoting by c the curvature \j/ or 1/p at 0, then, by 
putting 8 = and ^ = 0, we find 

so that, to three terms of the expansion, 

03 = 8 — C%3— 3CC\+ ..., 2/ = C82 + c'83 — (C* — C")8^...; 

1 / On 2p'*^ n" 

or, since c=-, c = --S> ^ =-v — ^> •••> 

P P P P 

_ 8» 8V _ 8^ ^p «* /, o ^2 n 

Then «>sV'=^=l-2-;^ + 2^3-. 

so that 

tan^=sin^/cost^=--|^ + g^(l+p2-Jp/).... 

Along Op, the circle of curvature at 0, we take c or p 
as constant, so that c', />', c", />", . . . vanish ; and then 

8^ 8^ 8* 



^-^ V"*'^"2^ 24p3-' 
and therefore, if the arcs OP and Op are each equal to 8, 
we find that It Pp/83=Jc2. 

Let the normal at P meet the normal at in Q, so that 
Q is ultimately the centre of curvature at ; then 

OQ = 2/ + ajcot^=p + j8^ + |!-(V-p'2)...; 

and lt(OQ - p)\% = ^dp/ds. 

Similarly, if R denotes the radius of the circle which 
touches OP at and passes through P, 

2P = x2/2/ + 2/ = 2p + §8p^.., 
so that lt(JB— p)/8=Jci!p/cte. 
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Any magnitude o on the figure is called an infinitesimaZ 
of the n'* order, with respect to 8, if It o/s^ is a finite 
quantity; thus x and \/r are infinitesimals of the first 
order, y of the second order, Pp of the third order, .... 
In d^y/dx'^, d^y is of the n^ order compared with dx, 
Aa exercises in Infinitesimals, the student may prove 
that, if the chord PNP" is parallel to the tangent at 0. 
(i.) lt( OT-PT )/^ = ^'/c; 
(ii.) lt( PQ--OQ )/^^^'; 
(iii.) lt( TQ^OQ W=ic; 
(iv.) lt{OT+TP-SircOP)l^=^^: 
(v.) lt(arc OP ^ chord OP)/^ = ^ ; 
(vi.) lt( PG^PM )/8* = ic8; 
(vii.) lt( arc OP -arc OP' )/s2=Jc7c; 
(viii.) lt( NP^NF )/8^ = W/o. 
The equation of the conic which touches the curve OP 
at is of the form y = ^(ax^+2kxy+by^); and if in 
addition the conic osculates the curve at 0, that is has 
the same curvature, then a=c = l//o, the curvature (§ 91). 
We can make the values of y''' in the curve and the 
conic the same, by taking h = ^c'/c, and now the conic 
has a contact of the third order, b being still arbitrary ; 
and the locus of the centre of the conic is the straight 
line ax+hy = 0. 

If in addition we determine b so that 2/"" is the same 
in the curve and the conic, then the conic has a contact 
of the fourth order with the curve, and it is called the 
conic of closest contact ; it may be considered the ulti- 
mate form of the conic which passes through five con- 
secutive points near ; and we shall find 

.Id' 4c'2^ 
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120. Indeterminate Forms, or Singular Values, 

In general the value of a function of a; is determinate, 
and is obtained by substitution for any particular value 
of the independent variable x. 

But when for a particular value of a?, say a5 = a, the 
function assumes one of the indeterminate forms, or 
singular values, 0/0, 00/00,00 x 0, 00 — x , 1*, 00 ^ 0^ the 
real value must be obtained by the method of limits ; 
that is, the value of the function must be found for 
aj = a+fe, where h is small, and reduced and simplified 
as much as possible by cancelling factors, etc., and after- 
wards h must be made to vanish. 

We have seen this exemplified in Chapter I. in finding 
the derivatives of the simple functions ; for 

dix _^^,i{x + h)—ix 
dx^" h 

assumes at first the indeterminate form 0/0, before re- 
duction; and in the evaluation of these indeterminate 
forms we have employed lemmas which enable us to 
write down the values, when 05 = 0, of (sin wa;)/7wc. 
{(tan ma;)/7W5}^, (sia''^7nx)/nx, {(taji-hnx)/nx}P, ^{1+x), 
(1+aj/a)^/^ {loga(l+a;)}/a;,etc. 

By ordinary algebraical and trigonometrical reductions 
the indeterminate form may in general be evaluated; 
but the Differential Calculus affords a general method. 

Thus, suppose that when x = a, the function ix/Fx 
assumes the indeterminate form 0/0, because fa = and 
Fa = 0. Then, when x = a, 

ix_. i(a+h) _. ia+hra+h^fa+,., 
Fx" F(a+h) " ^Fa+hra+hJ^''a+ . . . 
_, fa+^fef"a+... fg 
Va+iAF'a-h...""Fa 
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If however f'a=0 and F'a=0, the true value is ^«^-; 

and so on, till the value is obtained. 
Thus, when x = a, 

= .-T = It — ^ — = na^"^, 

x — a 1 

Or, putting a3 = a+A, as in § 4, 

It =lt^^^^i =nd^-\ 

a;— a k 

If 71 is a positive integer, then x — a divides aj~ — a^ 
and the quotient, 

x'^-^ + ax'^-^ + a^x^-^ + + a'^-^x + a'^'\ 

becomes na'^-\ when x=^a. 

Again, as another example, when x = 0, 

sinh X — sin aj _ _^ cosh x — cos a; _ 

x^ "0' "" 3^2 =0' 

__ , . sinh^+sin x_0 _ , . cosh aj+cos aj _ 1 

^^^ 65 0' "^* 6 "3' 

and thus sinh aj — sin aj is an infinitesimal of the third 
order with respect to x. 

But by using the expansions of sinaj and sinhaj, then 
this function can be evaluated as follows : — when x = 0, 

(sinh X — sin x)/a? 

=lt(a;+aj3+aj5+a;7+ —x+x^-x^+a%j- )/a? 

= 21t(aj3+a;y+aJii+ }/a? 

= 2Kl!+fi+n-!+ )=|=|,a^ before. 

121. The indeterminate form oo /co can be thrown into 
the form 0/0 by interchanging numerator and denomin- 
ator, and is evaluated in the same manner. 
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-c . . , , sec(2n + l)aj oo 

For instance, when x = W, 7;^ t^ = — : 

^ sec(2m+l)aj 00' 

but, when numerator and denominator are interchanged, 

__ cos (2m + l)a; _ _ i .(^m + 1) sin (2m + l)a; 
~" cos(27i+l)a5~6"' (271 + 1) sin (2n + l)aj 
__2m + l 

""27i+r ^ • 

The indeterminate form cx> xO assumes the form 0/0 

by throwing the 00 into the denominator. For instance, 

, a^ , a ^ sin a/2* /«i/>^ 

whenaj = oo,2*sm2^=oo xO = a— ^ = ^ = a (§ 16). 

The indeterminate form 00 — x can also be made to 
assume the form 0/0 by reduction of the terms to a single 
fraction. Thus, for example, 
when 35 = J'TT, secic — tanaj= 00 — 00 

1— sina; 1— since /I— since 



VI— sincc__ 
l+sina;"" ' 



"" cos a: ~"0~,^(1— sin^cc) 
and, again, jTrsecoj— ajtancc= 00 — 00 

__j7r — cc since 0_,— since — cc cos cc_ 
cosce —since 

122. To evaluate 1"°, 00^, 0^ take the logarithm ; this 
will be found to assume the form 0/0 or 00/00 , and can 
then be evaluated by the preceding rules. 

For instance, when cc = 0, (cosmce)^/**=l*; and 

1 / wsa loff cos mcc 
log (cos TYixp^ = n-^ — 2 ^ 7) 

— mtanmce 



=7ilt 



2cc 



,^ — m%ec^mce , „ 
= nit 2 ^ "" J^^> 

and therefore (cos tmcc)**/** = exp ( — ^mhi). 
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Examples, — Prove that, when 

4. 
aJ = 3, ="5) 

(2) oj-a, ^(a2-aj2) -V{2a) 

^ tanaj + seca; — 1 , 

(3) aj=0, 7 nr^-^- 

^ ^ tana; — seca:+ 1 

... - cosa; + l — sinaj_, 
<*)*=*''• cosx-l + sino;-^- 

(o; a;- tir, ^j^ 2a!-cos 2a;- 1 ^'^ 

1 — sinx— 2si^^ _ „ 

^^ ' (secaj— cos2a;)^ 

(8)x=l, ^=1. 

^ sinhaj , 

(io)7t=-i,^^^:^=iog-. 

(In this way fx'Hx is deduced from /a;^db.) 

a * 

(12) aj = 0, 4/(l+aj) = e, {4/(l+aj)-e}/a:= -Je, 

{4/(l+aj)-6 + Jeaj-^i€a;2}/a;3= -yV«, ... . 
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(13) x=0, (versa;)/a;2=j, 

(mix—XQ^Bx)la? = \y 
(x — sin x)/a^ = J, 
(Qm-^x — x)/a?=^y 
(1 — cos x^^x sin a;)/ic* = -^-^, 
(sin a; + sinh x — 2a;)/a^ = ^, 
(cosh a; — cos a; — x^)/x^ = ^^. 

(14) a? = 0, {tan(sina3)— sin(tana;)}/aj^ = 



1 

'SIT' 



sin"^a?— sinoj 



tanaj— tan"^iz; 
(16) i»=a, 



= i 



f a; _ f a , 
fj!— fg _fa . 

ix-ia-(x- a)i'a _ f "g . 
Fx-Fa-(x-a)F'a Fa' 
f a; - f g - (a; - a)f g - |(a; - aft a _ i"'a 
Fx-Fa-ix-aWa-^ix-aYF-'a F"'g' 
and so on. 

,,_, OjX + h a 

api? + 26aj + c a 



^aj2 + 2jSaj + G ^' 



= 0,-p, or 00, 



Ax'^ + Bx'^-^ + Gx"^-^ + .,. + K 'A 

according as m is < , = , or > ^. 
Write down the values when x = 0. 
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^ coseca; 

(19) 05 = 0, a;"log 05 = or — oo, 

according as ti is positive or negative. 

(20) x = a, (a^x)taji^7rx/a = 2a/'7r. 

(21) aj = oo, a5(^a— l) = loga. 

(22) 05 = 00, ;/(aj~ + a'*)-a; = 0. 

(23) aj = l, ,-^-1-^ = 1. 

^ log 05 log 05 

(24) 05 = 0, — coto5 = 0; „— cot^aj = |, cosec^ — o = i. 
^ ^ X x^ * 05^ * 

(25) a; = l, icVa-«')=l/6. 

(26) x = <x>,(l + l/xy = e. 

(27) n = oo, 

(cos a/ny = 1 ; (cos a/nf'^ = exp( — Ja^) ; (cos a/ny^ = ; 

\ a/n J \ ajn J r\ o / > \^ ^^^ j 

,^^. ^ /sinajV"^^^^)'' , , ,. • 

(28) 05 = 0, (^-^ j =1, exp(-i), or : 

(sec aa;)(°°**^>''= 1, exp J a^jh^ or oo ; 
according as r is <, =, or > 2. 

(29) 05 = 0, (cos aj)*'°** = l. 

(30) cc = i'7r, (sinaj)^*=l; (sinoj)*^^^ = 1/V«. 

(31) a?=i7r, (tanaj)**^2aj=l/e. • 

(32) aj = 0, (l + l/a;)*=l; (cotoj)«*^* = l. 

(33) aj = x, 4/0; = 1, 4/(1+ aj) = l. 

(34) aj = 0, 0^ = 1; i/x = ^\ (sina;)**"^=l. 



CHAPTER V. 

PAETIAL DIFFERENTIATION AND INTEGRATION. 

123. Functions of Two Independent Variables, 
When 2/ is a function p^ of a single variable x, the 
relation y = f^is exhibited graphically by means of a plane 
curve, in which the abscissa is x and the corresponding 
ordinate y is ii4 (fig. 1), the curve being called the graph 
of the function J^ (§ 5). 

But when a variable quantity 2; is a function of two 
independent variables x and y, expressed by the notation 

z=t{x,y) (A), 

then X and y may be supposed to be the coordinates of 
any point on a datum (horizontal) plane, and z to be the 
height of a surface above this point on the datum plane, 
e,g, the surface of the land ; so that the relation (A) is the 
equation of the surface, and the graph of a function f (aj, y) 
of two independent variables x and 3/ is a surface. 

For instance, the relation pv = R9y connecting p the 
pressure, v the volume, and 6 the absolute temperature of 
a given quantity of a perfect gas, where 2J is a constant, 
may be represented graphically by means of the surface 

cz = xy, 

where x represents the volume v, y the pressure j), and z 
the temperature 6. 
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With coordinate axes Ox, Oy, Oz, at right angles, the 
curve y=^^ will, by revolution round Ox, sweep out the 
surface whose equation is 

V(2/' + ^') = % or y^ + z^ = {W'^ 
and, by revolution round Oy, the surface 

while the curve given by the implicit relation F(a;, y) = 
will sweep out the surfaces 

F(aj, >v/y^T^) = 0, and 'F{J^T^, y) = 0. 
We may also write the relation (A) in the form 

¥(x,y,z) = (B), 

when an implicit relation connects x, y, z (§ 13). 

Thus {xjaj + {ylbf + {zlcj = 1 

is the equation of an ellipsoid (fig. 43) ; but 

is now in space the equation of a cylinder standing on an 
elliptic base, the axis being parallel to Oz. 

And generally, in space, the equations y=9^) or 
F(a;, 2/) = will represent cylindrical surfaces, the cross 
section being the graphs of the corresponding plane curve. 

124. Notation of Partial Differential Coefficients, 
Now returning to equation (A), where, to fix the ideas, 
Oz is supposed vertical, and making a section of the 
surface by a vertical plane parallel to the axis of x (fig. 
43) ; then the tangent of the slope to the horizon of the 
curve of section will be the d.c. of z with respect to x, 
keeping y constant ; this tangent of slope is expressed by 

i ^^ £ (g®^®^^% abbreviated to — ), 

and this is called the partial d.c. of z with respect to oj, 
3 being used when the differentiation is partial. 
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Again^ if a section of the surface is made by a vertical 
plane parallel to the axis of y (fig. 43), then 'the tangent 
of the slope of the curve of section will be the d.c of z 
with respect to y, keeping x constant ; and is expressed by 

or — X ( abbreviated to ^- ). 
dy dy \ dyJ 

Nowi to find dz/dt, the rate of increase of z, when x 

and y increase at given rates dx/dt and dyjdty let Ao? and 

Aj/ denote small fiinite increments of x and y^ and ^z 

the corresponding increment of z. Then 

z-\'Az=i{x + LXy y + Ay), where z = f (a;, t/), 

A0 = i{x + Aaj, y + Ly) - f (aj, y), 

A0 _ f (a;+ Aa;, y+Ay)- f(x, y + Ay)-ff(g;, y + Ay) -• f(g;, y) 
At At 

_ i(x + Ax, y + Ay) - f (a;, y + Ay) Aa; 

Aa; A^ 

^ f(a;, y + Ay)-f(a;, y) Ay 
Ay A^ 

Proceeding to the limit, when A^, Aa;, and Ay are made 
indefinitely small, then 

^f (a;, y + Ay ) - f (a?, y ) _ 3f (a;, y ) _ dz . 
Ay 3y By ' 

and i^ f (a; + Aa;, y + Ay) - f (a;, y + Ay) 

Ax 
_^ ^Bf(a?, y + Ay) _di{x, y) Jdz ^ 
dx dx dx' 

d^_dzdx.Zzdy 

dt dx dt dy di ^ ^' 

or dz^^-dx+'^dy 

dx dy 

in the notation of Differentials (§11). 



so that 
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Thus we deduce from the relation 

 z=UX-JT)Kx-y), 
where X = ax^+'2hx+Ct Y=ay^+2hy+Cy 

2dz ___ dx . dy ^ 



and more generally, from the results of Ex. 39, p. 82. 

da _ ^^ X dy 



where X=aaj*+46a^+6ca;^+46'a!+a', ..., 

when 8^\(>l^—^^ -\a{x+yf-h(x+y)-c. 

Differentiating equation (1) again, according to this rule, 

d^z_dz d^x.dz dhj 
d^~dx dt^ dy dp 

dx^ dt^ d^ di dt dy^ ^ ^ ^' 

and so on, for any number of differentiations. 

Similarly from the implicit relation (B) connecting 
X, y, Zf we can deduce by successive differentiation the 
first, second, . . . derived equations, in the form 
^F ^ ^F d^ 3F dz^Q 
dx dt dy dt dz dt '"" 

125. Derived Equations of Implicit Relations. 

Suppose = c, a constant; then i{x, y) = c is the im- 
plicit relation (§ 13) connecting x and y along the curve 
of section (a contour line) of the surface z = i(x, y) made 
by the (horizontal) plane z = c, and is therefore the 
equation of the curve of section. 

Then, along this curve, dz/dt = 0, and therefore 

^f dec , 3f dy__Q. 

dx di dydt" ' 

the^rs^ derived equation (§ 13) with t for variable. 
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This can be established independently ; for if 
i(x, y) = c, and i(x + Ax, y + Ay) = c, 
then {(x + AXf y + Ay) — {(x, y) = 0; 

which can be written 

f(X'^Ax,y + Ay)-i(x, y + Ay) ^ f(x,y + Ai/)-f(a;, y) ^V^q. 

Ax Ay Ax ^ 

reducing, when Ax and Ay are indefinitely small, to 

dx dy dx 
The second derived equation is obtained by differ- 
entiating again with respect to x, and is therefore 

33/ dx^ dx^ dxdy dx 'dy^ dx^ 
and so on, for the third, fourth, . . . derived functions. 

We see now that the equations of the tangent and 
normal of a curve given by the implicit relation 

f (aj, y) = c, or f (aj, 3/, c) = 0, 
can be written 

(x'-x)|4-(,'-2/)| = 0.(.'-.)/|=.Y-,)/|. 

while the radius of curvature 

^ "" 1 W \32// J / \dxAdy) dxdy dx dy dyAdx) ) 
Different values oi z = c will give the different contour 
lines of the ground on a plan, and will give an idea of 
the shape of the ground. 

We may also suppose equation (A) to represent the 
outside surface of a ship, and that f (a;, y} = c represents, 
for different values of c, the water line curves of the ship, 
floating upright at a varying draught of water c ; or that 
it represents cross sections of the ship perpendicular to 
the keel at a distance c from the midship section. 
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126. Expansion of a Function of two or more Inde- 
pendent Variables. 

Let h and k now represent the small finite increments 
of X and y in the function z=t{Xy y) ; and let z^ denote 
the new value of z. 

Then Zj^ = i{x + h,y + k); which, expanded by Taylor's 
Theorem (§ 106), and first in powers of A, gives 

z^ = i{x,y-¥k) + h:^i(x,y + k)+-^:^i(x,y + k) + ...; 

and then, with each term expanded in powers of k, and 
written diagonally, 

+ k^ + hk^ +... 
dy dxdy 

+ ... 

the general term being 

which may be written in the symbolical form (§ 106) 

and the remainder R may be written (§ 114) 

Since it is immaterial whether we expand, first with 
respect to x and then with respect to y, or in reverse 
order; or, geometrically, whether we take the step h 
parallel to Ox first, and then the step k parallel to Oy, or 
vice versa; it follows that the order of partial differ- 
entiation is immaterial, or that 
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■y and generally 



This may be proved independently from the definition; 

for — = i t^^^>y+^ ) ""^^^>y) , 

3^;g ^,. f(g; + ^,y + A;)-f(a;H-fe,y)-f(a;,y + A;) + f(a;,y) ^ 
?>xdy^ hk ' 

and is the limit of the same expression. 

The general form of the expansion can be more easily 
perceived by putting Ft = f (05 + ht,y + kt), and expanding 
F^ in powers of t by Maclaurin's Theorem ; afterwards 
putting t=l. 

For Vt=h-,r-+J(hz-f 

3a3 dy 

when written symbolically (§ 106) ; and generally 

so that, putting < = 1 in Maclaurin's Theorem, 
i(x + h,y + k)= f (a;, j^) + {h^ + *g-)f (», y) + . . . 

Expressed in a general symbolical form (§ 106), 

i(x + h,y + k) = ^''Pte ■*" ^3^)^^^' 2/)» 
a theorem capable of immediate generalization to the 
expansion of a function of any number of variables. 
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As an illustration we may expand (a?+A)"*(2/+i)"(24-J)^. . . 
in ascending powers of h, k,l,..., 

127. Muxvmv/m and Minimum Values of a Function 
of Two iTidependent Variables, 

To determine the maximums and minimums of i(x, y), 
a function of two independent variables x and y, suppose 
the surface, which is its graph, to be cut into a series of 
contour lines by the parallel (horizontal) planes z = c. 

Then, at the summit of a hill, where z has a maximum 
value, the contour line shrinks into a point, and 

^=o,|?=o. 

dx dy 

The contour line a little lower down in a small closed 
curve, and the corresponding horizontal plane cuts off a 
small cap from the surface. 

At the bottom of a lake, where z has a minimum value, 
the contour line again shrinks into point, and 

dx * dy 
and the contour line a little above is a small closed curve; 
the corresponding horizontal plane cutting off a small 
cup from the surface. 

Starting from the top of a hill and going down, as 
shown when a flood of water is running off, the contour 
lines enlarge, till a pass is reached, where two hills meet; 
here the contour lines cross, and 

dx dy 
but z is not an absolute maximum or minimum ; for z is 
a minimum with respect to the two adjacent hills, but a 
maximum with respect to the two adjacent valleys. 
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Again, starting from the bottom of a lake and going 
up, the contour lines enlarge, as when a flood is rising, 
till a har is reached, where two depressed regions or lake 
districts meet ; here the contour lines cross, and again 

but z is neither a maximum or minimum. 

These geometrical considerations are useful in the pro- 
blem of finding the maximum or minimum of a function 
of two independent variables. 

(Cayley, Contour and Slope Lines, Phil, Mag., 1859 ; 
Maxwell, Hills and Bales, Phil. Mag,, 1870; 
Rev. E. Hill, Messenger of Mathematics, vol. v.). 

*128. The Indicatrix, Lupin's Theorems for Normal 
Sections of a Surface, 

By changing the origin to a point on the surface 

(A) where dz/dx = and dz/dy = 0, we may write the 

equation of the surface in the form (§ 126) 

z = i(ax^ + 2hxy + by^) + higher powers, etc., of x and y ; 

'd^z '^z "d^z 
where a, h, b, are the values of ;r-x9 ;z-^z-y 7^-9 at 0. 

' dx^ dxdy dy^ 

This is now the general form of the equation of a 
surface in the neighbourhood of a point, when the 
tangent plane is taken as the plane xOy, and the normal 
Oz as the axis of z ; analogous to the method of § 96, 
where the tangent and normal at any point of a plane 
curve are taken as coordinate axes. 

Neglecting terms in x and 3/ of a degree higher than 
the second, then the equation 

z = {(ax^+2hxy+by^) 
represents a paraboloid, called the osculating paraboloid, 
or paraboloid of curvature at the point. 
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Sections of this paraboloid by parallel planes z^c close 
to the tangent plane, which are very approximately sec- 
tions of the surface, will be similar conic sections 

and in the tangent plane the similar conic section 

is called the Indicatrix (Dupin). 

If ah—h? is positive, the indicatrix is an ellipse, and a 
plane z=c, close to the tangent plane, will, if it meets the 
surface, cut off a small cup from the surface ; the point 
on the surface is then called a synclastic or cup point ; 
as at the top of a hill, or bottom of a valley ; so that the 
contour lines in the neighbourhood are approximately 
similar ellipses ; and the osculating paraboloid is elliptic. 

But if ah—h^ is negative, the indicatrix is a hyperbola, 
and the tangent plane cuts the surface in two lines 
crossing at the point of contact; such a point is called an 
antidastic or saddle point, such as a pass or bar ; so that 
the contour lines in the neighbourhood are approximately 
similar hyperbolas; and the osculating paraboloid is 
hyperbolic. 

Making a normal section of the surface and its osculat- 
ing paraboloid by a plane in which aj=r cos 6, y=r sin. 6, 

then It 20/r2 = a cos^e + 2/t sin cos + 6 sin^a 

But It 2zf7^ is the curvature 1/p of the normal section 
of the surface (§ 96), so that p the radius of curvature of 
a normal section is equal to the square of the corre- 
sponding radius vector of the indicatrix, since 

!//> = a cos^O + 2h sin 6 cos 6+b sin^O. 

If p' is the radius of curvature of the normal section at 
right angles to the first, then 
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Ijp^a BVD?0 — 2/i sin cos + 6 cos*9, 
so that 1//0 + 1/p' = a + 6, a constant ; 

a theorem due to Euler ; and if 0=0, llp = a, l/p'=b. 

We may revolve the axes Ox and Oy round Oz so as 
to make h disappear; and now the equation is of the form 

and R, B! the radii of curvature of the normal sections 
xOzy yOzy are called the p't'iTicipal radii of curvature of 
the surface, and Ox and Oy are called the directions of 
the lines of curvature at ; and now 

l/p^cos^e/R+sin^d/R' 
for a normal section making an angle 6 with Ox. 

The quantity a +6, or l/p+l/p\ or l/R+l/R is called 
the curvature of the surface (Sir W. Thomson, GapiUary 
Attraction) ; and to measure this curvature a spherometer 
is employed, consisting of a small plate or table, resting 
on the surface by three feet at the corners of an equi- 
lateral triangle, with a fourth foot at the centre which 
can be screwed down to touch the surface by means of a 
graduated micrometer screw. 

Now if c denotes the radius of the spherometer, and 
^v ^2» ^8 ^^^ distances of the three feet from the tangent 
plane at the central foot, then for any angle of orienta- 
tion 6, 

2zjc^ = a cos20 + 2h sin ecosO+b sin^d 

2zJc^ = acoa%e+^Tr)+ 

2zJ(? = acos\e+iir)+ 

so that the distance of the central foot from the plane of 
the three feet 

= K^i+2:2+^8) = Ma-|-6); 
which is independent of the orientation 0, and the same 
as for a sphere of equal curvature. 
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*129. Meunier'd Theorem for oblique sections of a 
Surface. 

When we draw a normal plane to a sphere at any 
point, cutting the sphere in a great circle of radius iZ, 
the radius of the sphere, and when we draw through the 
same tangent line an oblique plane, inclined at an angle 
6 to the normal plane, cutting the sphere in a small circle, 
then the radius of this small circle is obviously i2cos 6. 

A similar theorem, called Meunier's Theorem, connects 
the radius of curvature of any oblique section of a surface 
with the normal section having the same tangent line; 
for if the oblique plane z = xtaji6 cuts the surface 

z = ^(ax^ + 2hxy + by^)+..., 
then the curvature of the section of the surface is 
lt2zBec6/x\ with y = 0, which is equal to a sec 6; so 
that the radius of curvature is cos 6/a. 

*130. Solid Geometry, 

Further geometrical applications would lead us beyond 
the scope of this book ; we may however enunciate a 
number of useful definitions and propositions in Solid 
Geometry, for the student either to establish himself, or 
to refer for their demonstration to the treatises of Smith, 
Frost, or Salmon. 

A Ivrie of curvature on a surface is one whose tangent 
is an axis of the indicatrix at every point. 

Two lines of curvature pass at right angles through an 
ordinary point on a surface. 

A point where the principal radii of curvature R and 
R are equal is called an umbilicus. 

Lines of curvature converge to an umbilicus. 

In the neighbourhood of a point on a surface the 
normals along a line of curvature ultimately intersect. 
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but other normals pass through two (focal) lines at right 
angles to one another, one at each centre of principal 
curvature. These focal lines are seen experimentally 
when a narrow beam of light is received directly on a 
screen at a variable distance ; rays of light being always 
capable of being cut orthogonally by a surface 

When normals are drawn round a small closed contour 
of surface A, described on a surface round a point, and 
parallel normals are drawn on a sphere of radius o, then 
the corresponding contour on the sphere has an area 
(?AIRR ., this is easily established if the contour is 
bounded by the neighbouring lines of curvature. 

The quantity \jRR is called Gauss s Tneasure of cur- 
vature; if the surface is bent in any manner without 
stretching, then IjRR is unaltered. 

Tortuous Curves. Two surfaces intersect in a line, 
called a tortuous curve if it does not lie in a plane. 

The two tangent planes of the surfaces intersect 
in the tangent line of the curve, while the two normal 
lines of the surfaces lie in the normal plane of the 
curve. 

The properties of a tortuous curve are investigated, as 
in § 90, by considering the curve as the limit of a twisted 
polygon of short links or chords. 

The plane through two consecutive links is called the 
osculating plane ; the normal line in this plane is called 
the principal normal, and the normal line perpendicular 
to this plane is called the binormal. 

The centre of curvature in the osculating plane is called 
the centre of principal curvature ; and p = ds/d\Jr is called 
the radius of principal curvature, A\{r denoting the angle 
between consecutive normal planes. 
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Accents now denoting differentiation with respect to 
the arc «, we shall find, as in § 94, 

a=aj+/>V, fi^y+pY> y=^+/t>V, 
a, j8, y denoting the coordinates of the centre of principal 
curvature ; and this point will be the foot of the perpen- 
dicular drawn from the point P on the line AB, joining 
A and B the centres of curvature of the normal sections 
of any two surfaces intersecting in the curve. 

The normal planes of the curve carve out a surface 
called the polar developable. 

Three consecutive normal planes intersect in a point 
which is called the centre of spherical curvature. 

For if normal planes are drawn through P^, Pg, Pg, the 
middle points of three consecutive links of a tortuous 
chain (fig. 36), then their point of intersection Qg will be 
equidistant from the four ends of the three links, and 
therefore Qg ^^^^ ^® ^^® centre of a sphere passing 
through these points, and iJ, the radius of this sphere, 
is called the radius of spherical curvature. 

The locus of these points Q is called the edge of regres- 
sion of the polar developable. 

The angle between two consecutive osculating planes 
being denoted by At, then dr/ds is called the torsion ; 
and denoting it by l/o-, then or is called the radius of 
to^^sion ; we shall also find 

B?^p^^{dpld^f^p^+o\dpjdsf. 

An osculating helix can be drawn having the same p 
and (T as the curve at a point ; the axis of the helix will 
lie along the shortest distance between consecutive prin- 
cipal normals ; and the radius and pitch of the helix will 
be po^lip^ + o^) and p V/(/t)2 + o^). 
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A geodesic on a surface is the curve assumed by a 
stretched thread between two points, and therefore 
occupying the shortest distance ; the osculating plane of 
a geodesic is normal to the surface. 

If tangent planes of a curve are drawn perpendicular 
to the principal normal, these planes will carve out a 
surface called the rectifying developable, and the curve 
will be a geodesic on this surface. 

*131. Functional and Differential Equations of a 
Surface. 

We have already written down in § 123 the general 
equation of a surface of revolution, when the axis coin- 
cides with one of the coordinate axes; and now when the 
axis of the surface passes through the origin and makes 
angles a, /8, y with the coordinate axes Oaj, Oy, Oz, the 
general equation of the surface is of the form 

x^+y^+z^ = i{xco^a + y(to^^+z(tOBy) (1), 

since for any point P on the surface, OP and therefore 
OP^ must be some function of the distance of P from the 
plane through perpendicular to the axis of revolution ; 
and this perpendicular distance is equal to 

X cos a+2/ cos /8+0 cos y, 

as is seen by projecting OP in the axis ; and now (1) is 
called the functional equation of a surface of revolution. 
By partial differentiation with respect to x and y, 

2aj+20— = f(xcos a+2/ cos /3+2?cos y)(cos a+^ cos y) ; 
2i/+20— = f(aJCOs a+2/cos^+0Cos y)(cosj8+:^ cos y) ; 
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and then, eliminating f(a;cosa+...) by division, we find 
{y cosy— 0cos)8)— +(2; cos a—oj cosy)^ = xcos^—2/cosa, 

a 'partial differential equatioUy since it involves partial 
derivatives, called the differential equation of surfaces of 
revolution. 

Conversely, the solution of this partial differential 
equation is the functional equation (1). 

The functional equation of a cylinder, having the gener- 
ating lines in the same direction as the axis of the surface 
of revolution, may be written, in the implicit form, 

F(2/cosy — 0COSj8, i^cosa— a5cosy) = (2), 

from which we derive as before 

COS a;^ + cos /5;r~ = COS y, 

the differential equation of a cylindrical surface. 

The general functional equation of a cone, with vertex 
at 0, will be ^{zjXy y/x) = 0, or z/x = i{y/x) ; 
with the corresponding differential equation 

dz . dz 
X- — \-y^^ = z. 
dx ^dy 

These differential equations are of the form 

where P, Q, R are functions of Xyy,z; this is called the 
general partial differential equation of the first order, 
and it represents surfaces built up of the curves given by 

dx/P=dy/Q=dz/R; 

and if u = a, ^=6 be any two surfaces intersecting in one 
of these curves, the general solution of this partial differ- 
ential equation is a functional equation, F(u, v) = 0. 
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In partial differential equations it is customary to write 

pand9for^and^andr.«,<for^^^.^;but 

we must be careful to distinguish this use of r from its 
use as denoting the radius vector in polar coordinates. 

Thus it is proved in IVeatises on Solid Geometry that 
the principal radii of curvature 12 and R' of a surface 
(§ 128) are the roots of the quadratic equation 

Hence the curvature of the surface (§ 128) is zero if 

as we see verified experimentally in a soap-bubble film 
(C. V. Boys, Soap Bvhhlea) ; for instance in the surfaces 

(i.) z=atsiJi'^y/x, (ii.) z/a = cos}i'\^(ix?+y^)la}, 

(iii.) e^=cosa5/cos2/, (iv.) sinm0=sinh7na5 8inhm2/. 

Gauss's measure of curvature 

l/RR = (rt'-&^)/(l+p^+qy; 

and this is zero, if r^— 8^=0; a partial diflferential equa- 
tion derivable from F(p, q) = 0, and representing a develop- 
able surface, that is a surface which can be flattened out 
into a plane, without stretching. 

It is readily proved that if a flexible inextensible sur- 
face in the form of the film in fig. 16 is cut open along a 
meridian curve AP, and the circle A A' is pulled out 
straight, the surface will assume the form of a uniform 
right screw surface, given by the equation « = atan-^y/a;, 
instead of its original form z=acos}i'^^(x^+y^)/a} ; 
and that Gauss's measure of curvature in the two surfaces 
is the same at corresponding points. 

8 
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Similarly, the modified surface 

0=6 cosh " ^{ ^(x^ + y^)/(i} 
will, when the circle AA' is pulled out straight, assume 
the form of a uniform skew screw surface, swept out by 
generating lines making an angle sin"^6/(X with the axis 
of the screw, as in a F shaped thread; while if the 
circle AA' is bent into a helix of pitch 6 on a cylinder of 
radius V(a* — 6^), the generating lines become perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the cylinder. 

But if the radius of the circle A A' is changed from 
a to 6, the surface will become the hyperboloid 



z 



'2 /m2 



j^±:f_^ 



62 a2-62 

Generally, one inextensible surface of revolution can 
be wrapped upon another surface of revolution, when the 
meridian curve AF of the first surface is a plane section 
of a cylinder, and the meridian curve AF' of the second 
is the curve which AF becomes when the cylinder is 
flattened into a plane. 

For if the equal arcs -4P, AF' are denoted by 8, and 
if y, yf denote the corresponding ordinates of P, F with 
respect to Oaj, the line of intersection of the plane of 
AF with a plane base or cross section of the cylinder, 
with which it makes an angle a, then y' = 2/ sin a; and 
the first surface can be applied to the second, so that the 
meridian arc AF becomes AF" without change of length, 
but the circular cross section of the surface at F becomes 
contracted into a circle, smaller in the ratio of sin a to 1. 

In the case above, the base of the cylinder is a common 
catenary, and the curve AF is a section of the cylinder 
made by a plane inclined at an angle coii~'^b/a to the 
base, and is therefore a modified catenary ; and when the 
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cylinder is developed into a plane, it is readily seen that 
the curve AP becomes changed into a hyperbola AP'. 

As another illustration, we may take the base of the 
cylinder a circle ; and now the curve -4 P is an ellipse of 
excentricity e = sina, which by revolution round Ox, the 
minor axis in which it cuts a circular cross section of the 
cylinder, sweeps out an oblate spheroid ; and this oblate 
spheroid is applicable on a surface of which the meridian 
curve AP' is a sinusoid (§ 20). We may therefore cut 
away 1 — e of the surface of the prolate spheroid by two 
meridian cuts, and join the edges together, when the new 
surface will be formed by the revolution of a sinusoid. 

ExaTYiples on Partial Differentiation. 
(1) Deduce the differential relation 

dz _ dx dy 



J{l^cz^+^) Jil^cx'+xY Ji'^-oy^+y') 

from the integral relation 

0= {xj{\-cy^+y')+yj{l^cx^+x^)}l{\--x^y^). 

*(2) Denoting Aa?+^Bx^+^Gx+D by Z,..., prove that 

{y-z)X^+{z-x)Y^+{x-y)Z^ = 
leads to the relations, integral and differential, 
{Axyz+B(yz+zx+xy) + G(x+y+z)+D}^=XYZ, 
and X-idx+Y-Hy+Z-Uz = 0. 

(MacMahon, Quar^. Journal of Math. XIX. and XX.) 

*(3) Deduce the differential relation 

dfjL _ do d(t> 



V(l -/c^sinV) ■" J{l-K^m^d) ^ V(l -/c^sinV) 

from cos jm = cos 6 cos <f> — sin 6 sin 0a/(1 — /c^sinV)- 

Discuss the degenerate cases of k: = 0, and /c = l. 

(4) Determine the max. and min. of x, y, or z in 

x^+y^+z^+yz+zx+xy^^a^ 
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(5) Prove that the partial differential equation 

(i.) ^ =%xs "" satisfied by u= C%-iexp(— a!*/4Arf) ; 






hju=a-^M-{^,+^/m; 



^""•^ dt ~*r 3a;«+'' 32/«+^ dzV 



by «=(7<-*exp{-(?,+|3+5)/4H}. 

(6) Given F=(l-2/xA+A'')-4 = l + 2fc»P„, 
prove that 

|.{(1-M)F} = -(1-M^)f . |i{(l-M)r} =A«^; 

and thence ^^+2A^+|{(l-M«)f } = 0. 

and |-|(i_^«)^|+^n+l)P„=0. 

(Pn is called the zonal surface harmonic of the n^ 
degree, and h^Pn the zonal solid harmonic.) 
Prove also that 

and deduce 
(i.) (7i+l)P„+i-(2n+l)MPn+^-Pn-i=0; 

(ii-) P'n+l — 2/AP'„ + Pn-l = Pn* 

the accent denoting differentiation with respect to fM, ; 
(iii) ^„-P'n.i=nPn; 
(iv.) P'„+i-P'„_i = (27H-l)P„; 

(v.) (,jL^-l)Fn='n(,J>„-P„.,)=(n+lXPn+i-UiPn) 

= n(w+ lXP„+i -P„-i)/(27H- 1). 
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♦(7) Putting /xA=0, h^=r^+z\ and denoting k^Pn by 
Zny prove that 

^ = «Z„.i,^=»i(7i-l)...(«-p+l)^„.,; 

and thence that writing z-^ciox z changes Z^ into 

(8) Prove that the differential equation 

is satisfied by u = exp q^{x^+xk) ; and 

(Glaisher, PAiZ. Trans., 172) ; and thence deduce 
the solution of (§ 88) 

1 d%_ n(yi+l) j. 2 

(9) The differential equation which results from the 

elimination of the arbitrary functions from 

(i.) 0=f(a3+ay)+F(aj— ay) is t--aH = Q ; 
(ii.) z=<j>x\[ry is 8Z=pq; 

(in.) ^+^+X^=Ois^(^-p=0,or^(i-|)=0. 

(10) Prove that the shortest distance between two con- 

secutive curves of the system ¥{x, y,c) = is 

del Vtw"^(^y)r 

Prove that if i{x, y)=c is the equation of a 
system of parallel curves (§ 95), then 



Ac- 
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*132. ChaTige of Variahles. 

Sometimes we require to change to new independent 
variables, the polar coordinates r and d (§ 22), instead of 
X and y ; and now the system of coordinates r, 6, z are 
called cyHndricaZ or columnar coordinates, and are suit- 
able to elnploy in problems in which symmetry about an 
axis, taken as Oz, exists. 

With x = rcos6, y = r sin 6, differentiate with respect 
to the new variables, and then solve ; this will be found 
an infallible method, when the old variables are given 
explicitly in terms of the new variables ; then 

dz dz dx . dz dy ^ , - ^ 

^=^^+^ ^= pcos0+gsin0, 
or ox or dy a)' 

dz dz dx , dz dy • /^ . /> 

SO that, by solution of these equations, 

"dz /\ ^^ • /\ dz . ^ , 'dz /x 

We should proceed in the same manner if the old 
variables x and y were given explicitly as functions of 
new variables u and v by any relations of the form 

x={(u, v\ y = F{u, v). 

Then, differentiating with respect to the new variables 
u and V, 

'du dxdu dy du ^ ^' 

a^^a^ 3f_ , 3^3F 

dv dx dv dy dv ^' 

It is convenient to employ the notation 

^(a?> y) for ^ ^y _ ^ ay . 

3(u, v) 'du dv 'dvdu' 
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and this function is called the Jacohian of x, y with 

respect to u, v; and now, by solution of the preceding 

equations, (1) and (2), we find 

dz ^ 3(0, F) Mf, F) ^ dz^ dji, z) / d(l F) ^ 
dx d(u, v)l 3(u, v^ ?yy 3(u, v)/ 3(u, v)* 
Further differentiation of equations (1) and (2) with 

respect to u and v will give equations for the determina- 

tlOn 01 ;r-5, ^ ^ , . . .. 

But when the new variables are given explicitly in 
terms of the old variables ; for instance, if we had taken 

r=J{x^+y\ e=ts^-^ylx\ 

then _-=— ^— — — ^=:cos0, ;r-= 77-f- — ox = smft 
?^=— y sing 30 _ X _ C08g . 

and we should have found immediately, by differentiation 
with respect to the old variables, 

Zz dz dr , dz dO dz /> 3« . /. 

3a; 3r3a; 30 303 3r rW 

dz dzdr ,dzdd dz . ^ dz ^ 

— = 7r- ^^ + :;^:^ = ^r-Sin0H — ^tt^COSO. 

31/ drdy dddy dr rdO 

Differentiating again, with respect to x and y, will 

determine ^'3^' ^» •••; and we shall find that 



d^ dy^ dr^ rdr r^dO^' 

-^z -^ /^0 Y^3%/3g 3^0 \_/ d^z _ dz y. 

^32/^ \3a;32// 3r2\r3r r230V \r3r30 r230/ ' 

so that these expressions are unaltered by orthogonal 

transforrrKttion, that is, by a change to any other system 

of rectangular axes. 
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When the old and new variables are connected by 
implicit relations, it is immaterial whether we differentiate 
with respect to the old or the new system ; but it is ad- 
visable to keep entirely to the system first chosen- 

Now, with the implicit relations, 

f(a?, y> y^, v)=0, F(a?, y, u, v) = 0, 

and differentiating for instance with respect to the old 
variables, 

dx dii dx dv dx 
dx dw dx dv dx 

80 that ^^^(LDjm^i 

dx d(v, x)l 3(u, v) 
3t;_3(f, F)/3(f, F) 






dx d(x, u)/ 3(u, vy 

, dz dz dw .dz dv 
and — = h 

dx dudx dvdx 



^(dz d(lF) dz 3(f , F) \ / 3(f , F) 
W d(Vy x) dv d(x, u)// d(u, v) 



Similarly for — and the higher partial derivatives. 

if 

It is sometimes necessary to permute the variables aj, 
y^ 0, and to make, say x the dependent, and j/, z the in- 
dependent variables in a relation of the form (B) (§ 123), 

F(a;,2/,0) = O. 

Now ?i:^+?i:=o,?i:^+??:=o; 

dxdy dy 'dxdz dz 
while, with the former use of p, q, r, ..., 
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80 that 7r-=-i ;r-=— -• 

?^ p ^ p 

Similarly we find, with the notation of p. 273, 
^__r^ ?^x ^qr—pa ?^x gV— 2pgfl+j^< . 

Analogous to the Reciprocants of § 86, we obtain 
Ternary RedproccmtSf functions of the partial derivatives 
Pf ^y'f', 8, t, ...y the form of which is unaltered when the 
variables x, y] z are permuted in cyclical order. 

(Elliott, Proc. London Math, Society, 1886-1889 ; 
Forsyth, Phil Trans., 1889.) 

Eosamplea on Change of tJie Variables, 

(1) Given x=n+v, y^uv, prove that 

(2) With x=r cosh u,y = r sinh u, prove that 

?^z 'd^z ?l^z,'dz ?>h 



dx^ dy^ 3r^ rdr t^v?' 
(3) Prove that, on changing to oblique coordinates f and 
fly the axes being inclined at an angle o), 

and write down the transformation of 

3^ 2^z_f 3^g Y 
3a;2 31/2 \dxdyJ * 

a?:^ — 2/^) changes 

f (aj, y) into i(x cos a — ^ sin a, a? sin a + y cos a) ; 
that is, turns the axes through an angle a. 
(5) From f(aj, y, z) = 0, F(aj, y, z)^0, prove that 

dt/^ 3(f,F)/3(f,F) (^;g^ 3(f,F) / 3(f,F) 
dte 3(0, a;) / 3(2/, 2;)' cto 3(a;, y)/ 3(2/, 0)' 
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(6) Prove that, if x, y and ^, ti are given functions of u, v, 

where a?, y on the left hand side are supposed ex- 
pressed in terms of $, „. 

(7) Given four functions p, v, 6, (p, of which two are in- 

dependent, and E a function of v, (j>, such that 

dE=Od<f>''pdv\ 
prove that (Maxwell, Theory of Heat, p. 169) 

(i.) ^ (p constant) = — ^ (0 constant) ; 

(ii.) — (p constant) = — (<p constant) ; 

(iii.) -~ (v constant) = ^ (6 constant); 

(iv.) ^ (v constant) = — :^ (^ constant). 

*133. Conjugate Functions. 

Two quantities u and v are called conjugate functions 
of X and y, when the complex quantities u+iv and x+iy 
are functions of each other, where i denotes ^( — 1) 
(Maxwell, Electricity, vol. I., Chap. xii.). 

Conjugate functions are useful in physical problems on 
the plane flow of liquid and electrical currents. 

We denote u+ivhjw and x+iyhj z, for brevity ; and 
now, if w = {z, or u+iv=:i(x+iy), 

,. dw du , .'dv «, 

^^^"^ ^=^+*^=^^' 

'dw du ^ ,dv .„, 

dy dy dy 

^, ^ du , .dv .du dv 

so that '^r+^^^ = '2.;r- — ;^; 

dy oy ox dx 
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and equating the real and imaginary parts, 

'dx ^'dy* dy " dx' 

Consequently ^= ^-^,_,= -^^; 

^~ d^'dy^~ dxdy' 
so that _+_=0,-,+ ^ = 0. 

Denoting by J the Jacobian 

du dv du dv d(u, v) 
dx dy dy dx d{x, y)' 

and J= i\x + iy)i'{x — iy). 

Conversely, x and y are conjugate functions of u and v, 
given by x + iy = f "^(u + i-y^ ; 

since u + iv=i(x + iy), or w = iz\ 

and differentiating now with respect to u and v as inde- 
pendent variables, 



so that 



dx _dy dx _ dy . 
^"dv' dv^^dvi' 

dv.^'^dv^ * du^'^d^ ' 



and the Jacobian 

B(it, v) " du dv dvdu 

-f'(a;+i2/)f(a!-ii/) J' 
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nr 3(u,t;) 3(a?, y) 

provided u and v are conjugate functions of x and y. 

K and xfr denote conjugate functions of u and v, it 
stands to reason that ^ and ^ are also conjugate functions 
of X and y ; but if ^ is not a conjugate function, we shall 

find ^.^-^^0.^^?(?>^) 



^0 + 






Putting u= const, or i;= const, gives a series of curves, 
the graphs of these functions with x and y as coordinates ; 
and denoting by ^j and 8^ the lengths of the arcs of these 
curves, we find 

sothat ^2=^i=J-i; 

and the above conditions show that these curves u and v 
cut at right angles, thus forming, for equal increments of 
u and V, a network of orthogonal curves, the meshes of 
which are elementary squares ; while it is readily proved 
that the curvature of these curves is dJ^/du and dJ^/dv, 
Familiar instances are(i.) horizontal and vertical straight 
lines, (ii.) concentric circles and their radii, (iii.) confocal 
conies, (iv.) the dipolar circles of the stereographic projec- 
tion of the meridians and parallels of the two hemispheres. 

Examples on Conjugate Functions. 

(1) Prove that w=7^cos7i0, v=7^smn0 are conjugate 
functions of 03 = r cos 0, y = r sin ; and that 
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— =7ir"-icos(7i— 1)0, ^= — 7ir»~%m(ti— l)d; 

^ = 7l(tl-l)cOS(7l-2)0= -^^2, 

^ = -72(7i-l>r«-2sin(7i-2)ft 
oxoy 

(2) Prove that conjugate functions of aj, 2/ are given by 
(i.) u^x^—y^, v = 2xy; 

(ii.) u=afi — 8xy\ v = Sa^"^y^; 

(iii.) u=log;^(aj2 + 2/^), v=tan"^2//^; 

(iv.) u=cosha;cos2/, t;=sinhajsin2/; 

. . sin 05 sinhv 

(v.) u= T—y v = Sr— J 

^ ^ cos a? + cosh 2/ cos » + cosh j/ 

(vi) ^^ = tan"^(cosa;/sinh2/), i;=tanh"^(sina;/coshy); 

, ... . i2a"r'*sin7i0 . , ,2a**r**cos7i0 

(VU.) U = tan-1 ^n^a^ > ^ = tanh-^ y2n + ^2n ' 

(3) Determine the conjugate functions u, v oi x,y from 

w = 2;^ ^z, '^, z"" - c^ IjZy (az + 6)/(-42; + B), sin 2, 
tang;, sees;, sin~^^, tan "^2?, sec "^2;, logs;, exps;, 
cosh iS, sinh i^, tanh i^, ...; 
and sketch the corresponding curves. 

(4) Prove that log J" is a conjugate function. 

(5) Prove that 

F(^^ysm{px+q) 

= sinipx + g)f (^, p^y + cosipx + q)<t>{^> p)y> 

where, resolved into its conjugate functions 

¥(x+iy)=i{x, y)+i<l>{x, y). 
(The statement at the foot of p. 142 is incorrect, and 
must be altered to this result.) 
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134. Double Integration. 

Denote by V the volume of the solid which is bounded 
by the surface z-=i{x, y) and a cylinder standing on any 
base A in the plane of 2 = 0, with generating lines parallel 
to the axis of z (fig. 43). 

Then Vy considered as afiuent, may be supposed gener- 
ated by the motion of the fiuxion dV/dy, an area moving 
with its plane perpendicular to the axis of y ; as seen for 
instance in gradually filling up the volume V with water, 
when the axis Oy is held vertical. 

Again the area dV/dy, considered as a fluent, may be 
supposed generated by the motion of the ordinate z, 
moving parallel to the axis of a; ; so that z is the fl/uxion 
of dVI'dy with respect to a, or 

dxdy ' 
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and integrating, doubly, 

the integration extending over the area of the base A, 
In the Infinitesimal method, the volume V may be 

supposed built up of filaments of length z and cross 

section docdy. 

Also iix,yyZ denote the coordinates of the centroid of 

the volume V, 

-.r=//aMy. yr=//yMy, W=//i^d^y. 

Applying this method to the determination of the 
volume of an octant of the ellipsoid (fig. 43) 

{x/ay+(ylb)^ + (z/cy=l, 
and integrating, first with respect to x, the limits are 
and a^(l— 2/7^^)? ^^^ integrating afterwards with 
respect to y, the limits are and 6 ; so that 

J oJ{\-{xlaf^{ylbf}dMy, 



which, on substituting "2 = ( ^ "" ^ ) sii^^0> makes 

V=/ac\l - T^dy/cos^<pd</> 



= i7rac/ (l --^jdy = iTTobc. 



Similarly we shall find 

xV=^Tra^bc, so that x = %a; and y = |6, 5 = |c, 
by symmetry. 

We may suppose z to denote the variable superficial 
density of a plane lamina, of area A ; and then the pre- 
ceeding formulas will give V as the mass of the lamina 
and X, y the coordinates of its centre of mass. 
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If 2j=c, a constant, then V is the volume of a right 
cylinder on the base A, so that 

Y—cffdxdyy and A ^JJdxdy ; 

and the area A may be considered as bnilt up of the 
infinitesimal elements of area docdy, the limits of integra- 
tion being taken so as to include all the elements of are& 
in A, 

135. If the surface %=i{x, y) becomes a plane, then 

z = lx+my+n, 
and V=y/{lx + my + n)dxdy = (Ix + my + n)A = zA, 
where z is the ordinate of the plane standing on the 
centroid of the base A ; this is the formula for the volume 
cut off a cylinder by a slant plane and a cross section, 
or by two slant planes. 

By means of this principle we can calculate the volume 
of an earthwork dam across a valley, of which the contour 
lines are assumed to be parallel straight lines ; also the 
volume of a groin formed by the intersection of two equal 
barrel vaults, crossing at right angles. 

136. With polar (cylindrical) coordinates r, 6, and z, 
and double integration, the infinitesimal element of area 
enclosing a point (r, 6) in the plane oi z = may be sup- 
posed bounded by circles of radii r—^dr and r+^dr, and 
vectors from making angles 6 — ^d6 and O + ^dO with 
Ox ; so that its area is 

h{(r+hdry''(r''^dr)^}de = dr.rde; 
and A^ffrdrdQ, V=//zrdrd6; 

the limits of r and 6 being taken so as to include all the 
elements in the area A, 
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In the general change from the independent variables 
Xy if to any two new variables u, v, the element of area 
bounded by the curves u, v, u+du, v+dv is ultimately a 
parallelogram, the coordinates of whose angular points 
are, relatively to the comer (aj, y), 

^n du du dv du dv dv ov 
and therefore the area of this elementary parallelogram is 

\du dv dv du/ . d{u, v) 

so that now, with z expressed as a function of u, v, 

JJ d(u, V) JJ 3(u, V) 

Thus, for instance, in Thermodynamics, the pressure j> 
and volume v of unit mass of a perfect gas are connected 
with 0, the absolute temperature, and ^, the entroyy, by 
the relations (Maxwell, Heat) 

and, taking 0, ^ as independent variables. 

fdd vdQ ff pd(p vd<f> 
ndp.mdv__^ n dp.m '^^■t . 
p dO V dO ' pd^ V d^ 

sothat, V^i^^= ^, !?^::2^.^^=-l; 

p dd e p d(/> 

and . ^P^ ^) L_F^=1. 

Therefore the area on the p, v diagram of the Carnot 
cycle bounded by the two isothermals flj, 62 and by the 
two adiahatics 0^, 02 is (©i— 02)(^i^02)- 



T 
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137. The Sign to be attributed to an Area. 

Suppose a point to travel once round the closed oral 
area A, an indicator diagram for instance, so as always to 
have the interior of the curve on the left haAd (fig. 44). 




Fig. 44 

Then A = //d(cdy ^locdy = /^;^^» 

taken round the perimeter of the curve. 
From jB to (7 along BTG, dyjdt is positive, 

and f^t^^^ ^^^^ MBPGN) 

and from C to B along CQB, dyjdt is negative, 

and l^f^^ ~ "" ^^^ MBQGN ; 

so that, taken round the curve, 

/^-Tf^U or /xdy^Ay the area of the closed curve. 



But 



Jfdyd^^fyd^^fy^^dt', 
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and from E to B along EFB, dxjdt is negative, so that 



> 



y^.dt= -area LEPDK; 



fi. 



dt 
and from D to E along DQE, dx/dt is positive, so that 

^^dt^ uresiLEQDK; 
and therefore, taken round the curve, 

jy-j^t, oxjydx = - ul ; 
Therefore, taken round the curve, 

and ydx + £cc?y = ci(a3y) 

is called a perfect differential ; its integral between two 
limits is independent of the intermediate values of x and 
y and of the path described between the limits; so that, 
'taken roimd any closed path, the integral is zero. 

and ocdy—ydx is not a perfect differential, so that its 
integrated value depends on the path taken between two 
limits ; and in al closed path it represents twice the area 
enclosed by the path. 

Similar theorems hold for the integrals 

ffxdxdy diXiA. /Jzdydx, 

138. Changing to polar coordinates by putting 

aj=rcos0, 2/=rsin0, 

so that A =/ir'^idt =^7^(16, 

taken round the curve. 
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For an origin inside a closed oval curve, the limits of 
may be taken as and 27. 

But if the origin is outside the area, draw the 
tangents OF, OH to the curve from ; then along FPH, 
dOjdt is positive, and 

Jr^<= area OFPCHO ; 



A4 



dt 
but along ERF, dd/dt is negative, and 

i7^,dt= -area OFQHO ; 



M 



dt 
so that, taken round the curve, 

A=^r^^dt=/ir^d^ 

Although not a perfect differential, xdy-^ydx can be 
made one by dividing by a?+y^y and then 

'^-yf=<Ztan-^y=d9; 

80 that /^^yf = yS9=27r, or 0, 

according as the origin is inside or outside the curve. 

Consequently if each point of the cont^iur is displaced 
through small distances (^xli^, c^yjn^, parallel to the axes, 
the change in the area will be 27rc^ or zero, according as 
the origin is inside or outside the contour. 

139. A convenient independent variable to take is s, 
the length of the arc of the perimeter measured from a fixed 
point; so that the point P may be supposed to move 
with unit velocity ; and now, with p denoting the length 
of the perpendicular from on the tangent at P (§ 9), 

dy dx 
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so that A ^/ipda^hp^dr 



~/hP S6C €l>dr ='/\'prdTl,J{7^ — p*). 



When fig. 44 represents an indicator diagram, and KL 
the reduced stroke of the piston, while the ordinate y 
represents the pressure of the steam, the pencil will de- 
scribe the contour with the area to the left, when the 
steam pressure is urging the piston from LioK, 

The diagram taken on the return stroke from the other 
end of the cylinder will be described in the opposite sense, 
with the area on the right hand of the describing pencil. 

Sometimes a loop is found on the diagram, described 
in the reverse sense ; this loop shows that a cushioning 
effect takes place, which requires attention, as the nega- 
tive area of this loop represents so much lost work. 

In the general case, where the perimeter cuts itself a 
number of times, then the area obtained by integrating 
once round a loop will be positive or negative with the 
above formulas, according as the area is on the left or 
right of the describing point, as it travels round the curve. 

(Clifford, Common Sense of the Eocact Sciences; 
Cremona, Oraphical Statics,) 

Familiar instances of such looped contours are seen in 
Lissajous's figures (Ganot, Physics, § 281), whose general 
equation may be written as (§ 103) 

m sin " ^x/a — n sin - ^y/b = a constant, 
or x/a = sin{nt + e), ylb = sin(m^ + e'). 

Also with the polar curves 

r=acos(m0/n), 
where m and n are integers, curves seen on the back of 
an engine-turned watch. 
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140. The Planvmder. 

Thia instrumeat in the most tisnal form, that invented 
bj Ameler of Schaffhaoseo, consieta of two bars OA, AP, 
pivoted at and jointed at A, and carrying in PA 
produced a small graduated roller R, with axis 6xed 
parallel to PA (gg. 45). 



'FiS.48 

The instrument is used to measure areas ; the pointer 
P is carried round the perimeter of the curve whose area 
is required, an indicator diagram, or the section of a ship 
for instance ; the roller M, which rolls and slides on the 
plane of the paper, then registers the area. 

If precision is required, the point P may be carried 
say ten times round the perimeter, and the reading of the 
roller be divided by ten. 
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To explain the theory of the instrument, we shall 
suppose the pointer P to travel round a finite area 
PP^PJP^ (something like a Carnot cycle in Thermo- 
dynamics), in which PP^, PJP^ are circular arcs described 
round as centre, and PJP^ P^P, are arcs round A^, A 
as centres ; in this way we analyse the motion due to 
the joints and A separately. 

Let OA=a, AP=b, AR=c; and let the direction of 
a positive motion of the roller, as marked by the gradua- 
tions, be that which on a right-handed screw would give 
a motion in the direction AR, 

Drop the perpendicular 01 from on AR. 

(i.) Fix the joint A, and move P to P^ by rotation 
round on the circle PP^ through an angle 0; the 
angular velocity dOjdt will give to the roller R the 
component velocities Ol.dO/dt in the direction IR and 
IR.dd/dt perpendicular to IR; the first component 
drags the roller over the paper, and the second com- 
ponent makes the roller turn with circumferential velocity 
IR . dd/dt ; and therefore the whole travel of the roller, 
or its graduations, will be IR . ft 

(ii.) Fix the joint 0, and move P^ to Pg by rotation 
round the joint J.^ through an angle </> ; the angular 
velocity d<f>ldt of AP will communicate a circumferential 
velocity '-cd<p/dt to the roller; and the travel of the 
roller will therefore be c0, backwards. 

(iii.) Fix the joint -4, and move Pg to P3 by rotation 
round through an angle 6 ; the roller will now move 
backwards, and its travel will be I^R . 6. 

(iv.) Fix the joint 0, and move P3 to P by rotation 
round A through an angle 0; the travel of the roller 
will be c</>, forwards ; this cancels the travel of (ii.). 
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In completing the finite circuit PP^PJP^, the total 
forward travel of the roller will then be (IR'-I^R)6. 
But the area PP^P^s = a^a PP^Q^Q 

= sector OPPi- sector OQQ^ 

^i(OP'--OP,^)e 

= ^{OA^ + AP^-^2AI.AP^OA^'^AP^-2AI^.AP)e 

= b{AI-'AI^)e=b{IR''I^R)e 

= b times the travel of the roller. 

Thus by altering the length of 6 by an iadjustment of 
the instrument, which allows the arm AP to slide in the 
sleeve AR and be clamped, the area can be read ofiT 
in any required unit, say the square inch or square 
centimetre. 

Any irregular area, such as for instance an indicator 
diagram or the cross section of a ship, must be supposed 
built up of infinitesimal elements formed in the same 
manner as PP^P^^; and will be read off when the pointer 
P completes a circuit of the perimeter, both joints being 
now free to turn simultaneously. 

When / coincides with iJ, the roller will not turn, and 
then P describes a circle called the zero circle, represented 
by the middle dotted circular line (fig. 45) of radius 
V(OiJ2+iJP*) = V{a'-c'+(6+c)n = V(«'+6H26c). 

When / lies on the same side of 12 as J., the travel of 
the roller is reversed, but in a complete circuit the reading 
is unaltered. 

If however the origin is taken inside the area to be 
measured, the area of the zero circle must be added to the 
reading of the roller. 

Prof. G. B. Mathews explains the theory of the Plani- 
meter in a slightly different manner, by 
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(i.) moving OA to Oilj, and P to Pj, keeping AP 
parallel to itself; and then the curvilinear area APP^A^ = b 
times the travel of the roller ; 

(ii.) moving A^P^ to A^^P^ by rotation round A^ ; 

(iii.) moving OA^ to OA and P^ to P3, keeping A^P2 
parallel to itself; and then the curvilinear area AA^P^^ = b 
times the travel of the roller, backwards ; 

(iv.) completing the circuit by moving AP^ to AP by 
rotation round A, when the sector APP^= sector A^P^P^, 
and the travel of the roller cancels the travel in step (ii.). 

Therefore the 

area PP^P^^= Area, ilPP^^i-area A^P^^ 

= & times the travel of the roller. 
The end A may be guided in a slot of any form and 
the area will be read off as before ; a straight slot is often 
employed, with the advantage that the pencil P can then 
cover a greater area ; and with appropriate mechanism 
can be made to register the moment of the area, and its 
moment of inertia about the straight line of the slot. 

(J. F. BramweD, British Association, 1872 ; 
H. S. Hele Shaw, Proc, LG.E,, 1885.) 

Eccamples. 

(1) Prove that the area is ir{Bc — bC) of the curve, an 

ellipse (Ex. 4, p. 203), given by 

a5=a + 6cos0 + C8in0, y=A +J?cos0 + (7sin Q, 

(2) Trace and find the area of the curve 

(r-acos0)2=a2cos2a 

(3) Prove that the volume cut off from the surface 

sl^^Aa^+'lHxy+By^ 
by the plane = c is nl{n + l) of the cylinder on 
the same base. 
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141. FuTictiona of three or more iTidependent Variables. 

A function of three independent variables, x, y, z, de- 
noted by {{x, y, z\ may be supposed to represent some 
function of the position of a point in space whose co- 
ordinates are x,y,z\ for instance, the density or tempera- 
ture or pressure at the point. 

Then f(aj, y, z)=:C, a, constant, would imply a relation 
connecting x, y, z, and would be the equation of a surface; 
for instance, a surface of equal density, or pressure. 

If V denotes the volume contained in a closed sur&ce 8, 

then V=y//dxdydz, 

the integration including all the infinitesimal brick shaped 

elements of volume cMydz (fig. 43) contained in S. 

When the density p within the surface ;8f is variable 
and a given function of x, y, z, then the mass if contained 
by the surface 8 is given by the triple integration 

M=///'f>dxdyd^. so that ^^=P. 

and the mass is the spa^e integral of the density p 
throughout the volume V; while x, y, z, the coordinates of 
the centre of mass, and kx, hyy kg, the radii of gyration 
about Ox, Oy, Oz, are given by 

xM =///xpdocdydzy yM ^fffypdocdydz, 

zM—fffzpdjxdydz \ 
^K^=^///{y^+^')pdxdydz, Mky^=///{z^+x^)pdxdydz, 

^^^ =//A^^ + y^)pdxdydz. 

Functions of more than three independent variables 
cannot be interpreted geometrically without the introduc- 
tion of the fiction of space of more than three dimensions, 
a thing which is inconceivable. 
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A function F(i^, x, y, z) of four independent variables 
t, X, y, z, may however be interpreted, as in Hydrodynamics^ 
as representing the velocity, or density, or pressure, at the 
time ^ at a point in space whose coordinates are x, y, z. 

142. We have used the words moLBB and deTiaUy; the 
mass of a body is the quantity measured by the balance 
against certain standard lumps of metal, called weights in 
the Acts of Parliament (French, poids, Qerman, Oewickte), 
the standard in this country being the Pound Weight, and 
in the Metric System the Kilogramme of 1000 grammes. 

The density of a body is defined as the number of 
units of mass in the unit of volume ; with British units, 
the density is the number of lbs. in a cubic foot of the 
substance, and with Metric units is the number of 
grammes in a cubic centimetre, or of tormes of 1000 kilo- 
grammes per cubic metre. 

The units of length are thus the foot in the British 
System, and the ffietre or centimetre in the Metric 
System; while the unit of time in universal use for 
theoretical investigations is the second, the mean solar 
sexagesimal second. 

When therefore we speak of a time t, we mean t seconds; 
and coordinates a*, y, z are measured in the unit of length, 
which is either the foot or else the metre or centimetre. 

For practical purposes there are only three systems of 
fundamental units which need be considered, 

(i.) the British foot-pound-second (f.p.s.) system ; 
(ii.) the C.G.S. (centimetre-gramme-second) system ; 

(iii.) the metre-kilogramme-second (m.k.s.) system; 
and from these fundamental units of length, mass, and time, 
all other units, of area, volume, density, velocity, accelera' 
tion, momentum, energy, force, etc., may be derived. 
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*143. Spherical Polar Coordinatea, 

In this system of coordinates the position of a point P 
on a sphere with centre at is defined by 0, its angular 
distance from a fixed pole iV on the sphere, and by ff> the 
angle which the plane ONP makes with a fixed initial 
plane ; so that on the terrestrial sphere, ^ will be the 
longitude and ^tt— d the north latitude, if iV denotes the 
north pole. 

By taking r the radius of the sphere as variable, we 
can define the position of any point in space by means 
of the three quantities r, d, ^, called the spherical polar 
coordinates in space. 

With ON coincident with Oz, and with the plane xOz 
as the prime meridian, these coordinates are connected 
with the orthogonal coordinates x, y, z, by means of the 
relations a; = r sin cos ^, y = r sin sin t^, z=r cos 6. 

If we replace rsin0 by sr, then or, 0, z, are the co- 
ordinates in the cylindrical system (§ 132). 

The element of volume cut out by the spheres r--^dr 
and r + ^dr, by the cones O—^dd and 6 + ^dO, and by the 
planes tp-^^dtp and + Jc?0, will be ultimately 

dr . rd6 . r sin 6d<p ; 

so that by triple integration 

y^fffr^vDi edrded<t>y and ^^ = r%in ; 

while the mass M and its centre of mass, for variable 
density p, are given by 

M =///p'r^m 6drd6d<t>, 

xM^fffpifi^M^Q cos <t>drdQd(t), 

yM=fffpiiHvc^Q sin <l>drdQd^, 

zM —fffpi^€\u 6 cos ddrdBd<t>, 
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*144. Space, Surface, and Li/ne Integrals. 

Consider a fixed closed surface S, and a function X of 
the coordinates x, y, z oto, point in space. 

Then in the triple integration extending throughout the 
volume enclosed by the surface S, called a space integral, 

^^dxdydz=J/'(-X,+X^-X^+...)dydz. 

where X^, X^, X^, . . . denote the values of X where a point 
moving from — oo to oo parallel to the axis Ox succes- 
sively enters and leaves the interior of the surface S. 

Denoting by l^, l^ {3, ... the cosines of the angles which 
the outward drawn normals of the surface S at these 
points make with Ox, then 

dydz= "l^dSj^^^^l^dS^^ —l^dS^=... , 
supposing the infinitesimal prism on the base dydz parallel 
to Ox to cut out the elements of surface dS^, dS^ dS^, . . . , 
on entering and leaving the surface S, 

Therefore, denoting the element of volume by dV, 

j^^dV=j//^(l,X^dS,+l^^S,+ ...)^^ 

the double integration extending over the surface S, and 
this is called a surface integral; so that a volume integral 
can always be expressed as a surface integral 

Similarly, with F, Z other given functions of x, y, z, 

where m, n denote the cosines of the angles the outward 
drawn normal of the surface S makes with Oy, Oz. 
Therefore, by addition 

^(S+f+S)'^^=#(^^+"^^+»^^ ("•)• 

Thus Y^fffdxdyz = \ //{Ix +my + nz)dS, 
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For instance, integrating over the surface of the ellip- 
soid, p denoting the perpendicular from the centre upon 
the tangent plane, 

Jpd8 = 4t'7rabc, and JclS/p = ^itibc/a + ca/b + ahjc) ; 

and, as an exercise, the student may calculate yc25/p and 
JdSjj^ for the hyperboloids, as well as for the ellipsoid. 

Again, suppose X, F, Z are the component forces per 
unit of volume acting throughout a fluid at rest, in which 
the pressure at any point is represented by p ; then the 
equation of equilibrium of the fluid within the closed 
surface fif, obtained by resolving parallel to Ox, is 

///XdV=//lpdS. 

But changing the surface integral into a space integral. 



-JF 



SO that ~- — X\ and similarly ;—= F, -^—Z\ 
dx ' '^ dy ' dz ' 

or dp = Xdx+Tdy+ZdZy 

so that the space variation of the pressure of a fluid at 
rest in any direction is equal to the component force per 
unit of volume in that direction ; and surfaces of equal 
pressure are cut orthogonally by the lines of force. 

As another illustration, we may suppose X, F, Z to 
represent the components of flux (estimated with British 
units ip lb. per square foot per second) of a fluid in 
motion ; ihen y/(lX +mY+nZ)d8 reipresenta the number 
of lb. which is flowing out across the surface 8 per second; 
while if p denotes the density, in lb. per cubic foot, of the 
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fluid at any point of the interior of 8, so that the mass M 
within S VA jyypdV \b., then dM/dt represents the rate of 
increase, in lb. per second, of the quantity of fluid inside 8. 
Equating this gain and loss, 

dM/dt+y/(lX+mY+nZ)dS=0; 
and, replacing by space integrals, 

leading to the eqtiation of continmty in Hydrodynamics, 
when we replace X, F, Z by pu, /ov, pw^ where u, v, w 
denote the components of velocity of the fluid. 

In a plane, dA denoting an element of the ai*ea A, of 
which ds represents an element of length of the closed 
contour 8, equation (ii.) becomes 

#(S+f>^=>^+-^)* « 

thus expressing a surface integral by a line integral; 

and l = dy/d8y m= —dxjds ; 

or, if F(ic, 2/) = is the equation of the contour, 

'=i/V{(D'^eD> 

A similar theorem connects the surface integral on a 
curved surface 8y which is a portion of a closed surface, 
with a line integral round the edge of ^; 

^*^^4> «'■) 

(Maxwell, Electricity, i., p. 25), this surface integral 
vanishing, by equation (ii.), for a closed surface. 



m= 



=/( 
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For a plane sur&ce, we may take Z=0, m=0, w=^l ; 
and now, as in (iii.), 

*146. Oreen's Theorem. 

Now suppose U arid U' are given functions of Xyy, z ; 
then from equation (i.), integrating by parts, 

and therefore, denoting by — v* the operator 

3a;2"^ 32/2 "^302' 

JJJ \dx dx'^dy dy^ dz dz ) 

=#^fi«+#'^-A'wr. .....(,i), 

and therefore, by symmetry, 

where ^-— - + m— -+ n -— - = — -, 

3a5 ?n) ^z ^v 

representing the rate of growth of JJ in the direction of 
the outward drawn normal of &. 

Equations (vi.) and (vii.) constitute OreerCa Theorem^ a 
theorem of great use in the mathematical theories of 
Electricity and Magnetism. 

(An Essay on Electricity and Magnetism, by G. Green ; 
edited by N. M. Ferrers.) 
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*146. Change of the Variables in Space Integrals. 

Generally in changing from Xy y, z to any new inde- 
pendent variables u, v, w, we may consider that space is 
divided up into elements of volume bounded by the 
surfaces for which n, v, w are constant; and now the 
element of volume will be changed from docdydz to 

\ 'dx dy dz 
; du dw div 

\ ' y* ( denoting the determinant --, ^-, xr 
d{u, V, w) 3y dv dv 

dx dy dz 

dw' div dw 

called the Jacobian of x, y, z with respect to u, v, u'. 

Denoting by cfo, the element of length, then d^ becomes 
changed from da?' + dy'^ + dz^ to 

fdx dx dx \^ (dv \^ (dz \^ 

\3t6 dv dw ' / \du J \du / 

= AHu^ + B^dv^ + C^dw^ + 2Ddvdw + 2Edwdu + 2Fdudv, 

du? dv? dv?^'"' dv dw dv div dvdw*"" 

It is convenient to choose the new variables u, v^ w, so 
that the corresponding surfaces cut at right angles, and 
then D, U, F vanish ; while 

1 dx 1 dy 1 dz 

A du A dw A du 

represent the cosines of the angles the normal to the 

surface u makes with the axes Ox^ Oy, Oz, 

u 
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But with Xy y, z as independent variables, and denoting 

,, I du I du 1 du 

then 7- -— , ,- — — , 7- — - 

/ij SiC h^ dy h^ dz 

are also the cosines of the angles which the normal to the 
surface u makes with Ox, Oy, Oz; so that 

h^ dx A du' h^ dy Adu' h^di A dw* 
and similarly, 

h^dx B dv* Ag dy B dv* h^ dz C dv' ' 
1 dw__ 1 dx 1 dw_ 1 dy 1 dw __ 1 dz . 
h^'dx "Cdiu' h^dy''Gdvfh^d^z~Bdw' 

Al • 7 dxi T dvb T ,d\i ^ 

Also, smce du = ;:^dx+7:-dy + — dz, 

dx dy ^ dz * 

dv = —dx +7^ dy +- dz, 

dx dy ^ dz 

, dw ^ , dw J , dw J 
dw = 7^dx+~-dy+^r-dz; 

dx dy ^ dz 

therefore, multiplying these equations by 

1 3u 1 3v 1 dw 

h}dx' h^dx' h}dx' 

J jj. , 1 dn J . 1 dro ^ . 1 dw ^ 
and addmg. dx = ^, 3^^«+^^2 ^"+/^ ^^^"^ 

3ijC 1 dUt 

SO that ;;— = r-9 ^-» ••• ; ov Ah.=B}u = Cho=\. 

dw h^^ dx ^ ^ ^ 

Now denoting hy d.\, ds^y ds^, the elements of the 
normals, intersections of the surfaces u, v, Wy 

ds^ = Adu, ds2 = Bdv, da^ = Gdw ; 

so that S--^^^ = ^^C^» a"d ^hJ^ = h,hX = IM^f^ 
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Now if V denotes any function of aj, y, z, or u, v, Wy then 

Ba:^ -^- 33^2 -1- 3^2 -'^i 3^2 +^2 3^2 +^^3 3^2 ' 
also, 

V »^ ^I'^a^ai^^VAg/tg ^ur^\k^ ^r-dvh^h^ Wj' 

which are readily proved by taking the axes parallel to the 
normals to u, v, w at the point. 

With spherical polar coordinates r, 6, (§ 144), 
d^ = dx^+ dy^ + dz^ = dr2 + rHG^ + r^sin 0d02^ 
so that A = \, B = r, C= r sin ; 

*147. Gonfocal Quadrics. 

A familiar instance occurs with confocal quadric sur- 
faces, where, with X, jjl, v for new variables, 

^' + y' . ^' =1 ^' 4. -1 «^' . ^1. 
^7^2 I A ^^2 I \ ^* :.2 L ..^ ^» "2"-; — h... — 1 , 



a^+\ 6HX c2 + X ' a2+/i "• ' a^ + p 
whence, by solution, 

~ (a^-b^){a^-c^) • ^ ' ^ ' 

Denoting by 2) the perpendicular from the centre on 
the tangent plane of the surface X, then we can show that 

•f (aH'X)^ (fe*+X)^ (cHX)^' aa; a^ + x' "•' '^ -*^ ' 
, 32X , a^x , 3^ „ 2/ 1 , 1 , 1 \ 

and thence that F= fX will satisfy the condition y* V= 0, 
provided f\ = 0/{(a2+X)(6HX)(c2+X)}-4(iX. 
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Examples. 

(1) Interpret geometrically the equations 

fr = O,f0 = O,f^ = O,f(e,0) = O,F(r,e) = O,F(r,0) = O. 

(2) Prove that the quadric surfaces of revolution, 

o^y^ ^L =e2 (i.), 

sec% tan^u 

t±yl ?^=c2 (ii.), 

sech*^ tanh^v 



.2 ^.2 



are (i.) oblate spheroids, (ii.) hyperboloids of one 
sheet, (iii.) planes, forming a system of confocal 
orthogonal surfaces ; and sketch the figure. 
Prove that they intersect in the point 
x = c sec u sech v cos t(;, y = c sec u sech v sin w, 

z = c tan u tanh v ; 
and that the generating lines of (ii.) are given by 
x-c^ecusechvcosw __ ^/-csecusech vsintt; _ 2;-ctanutanht; 
sech'ysin(u±tf;) ~ -sech t; cos (u±ty) ™ ±tanh'y ' 
the angle between them being 2cos"^(cosusech'y). 
Write down the corresponding equations for a 
S3^stem of confocal prolate spheroids and hyper- 
boloids of two sheets, 
(3) Prove that the equations 



y^ z^ 



— Toi — h-r-Toi— = 8a(acoshu — x) (i.), 

cosh^Ju sinh^^u / \ / 



2/2 2;2 



— ^«i . o, =8a(acosh'e;— aj) (ii.). 

cos^^v sm^Jv ^ / \ /> 



2/2 2^2 



. fo. — I T-K-. — = Sa(a cosh w+x) (iii.) 

represents a system of confocal paraboloids inter- 
secting at right angles in the point 
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X = a(cosh u + cos v — cosh w\ 
y = ^a cosh \u cos |v sinh Ju;, = 4a sinh Ju sin |v cosh Jw. 
Determine AyB,G for this system, and the equa- 
tions of the generating lines of (ii). 

Prove also that ^Xn, v, or ti;) = ; as also in Ex. 2. 

(4) Verify that 1/r, 0, log tan \6y and their products are 

annihilated by the operator \j\ 
Also r "^cos 0, r'hxn. 6 cos(0 + a). 

(5) Prove that, if A and 5 are the ends of a diameter of a 

sphere of radius a whose centre is at 0, the function 

^_ 1 __Jl 1_, AA^+AP 

AP BP AB ^^ BN+BP' 
where N is the foot of the perpendicular from P 
on ABy is annihilated by v^5 ^^^ ^Iso that 
dV/dr = 0, when r=a. 

Give the physical interpretation of this result. 

(6) Prove that 

Ba?!^ dx.2^ dx^ '" dXn^ 

where 

fl?i=r sin S^sin ^g-'-si^ ^n-i, Uj^ = r\ 

x^ = r sin O^sin Og. . .cos 0„ _ 1, Ug = ?'%in20j, 

x^ = r sin d^sin 0^. . .cos 0n-2, 'W^g = rHin^O^^Hn^Q^, 

Xn_i==r sin djCOs Og. Wn-i = ^^sin20i8in202' • •8in2©„_2, 
iCn = ^cos0i, Tr=r^*-^sin'*-20iSin~-*02...sinOn-2. 

Examine the case of 71 = 3. 
Prove also that 

"^^^Boj/ ^^^^^"^•••"^'^"BaJn"^ Br' 
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148. Quantics, 

A rational integral homogeneou8 algebraical function 
of the n^ degree in m variables oc, y, z, ... is defined to 
be " a function in which the sum of the indices of the 
variables in each term is constant and equal to n, the 
indices being positive integers" ; such a function is called 
a quantiCf and is denoted by {x, y, z, ...)'*. 

Thus (x, 2/)~, or (a, 6, c, ...){x, yY 

represents the binary quantic in a?, y of the n^^ degree 

cvx^+nhx'^''^y + ^n{n'-\)cx'*-^y^+,., . 

Denoting the general quantic by t6, then 

This is proved for each single term of the quantic, say 
AxT^yH^ ..., where 2> + g'+r+... = 71 ; 

for, denoting this term by v, then 

3i; ?m dv 

and ^o~ + 2/o +z^+'"=nv, 

dx ^dy 2>z 

More generally 

and so on; in which it is important to notice that the 
expression in brackets on the left hand side must be ex- 

panded by the Multinomial Theorem as if Xy — , y,^,... 

were independent algebraical quantities, and then u sup- 
plied in the partial derivatives. 
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For if \x—-\-y~'\',,Au meant that the operation 
x—-\-y—'\-,., was repeated h times, we should have 

The operator is therefore a particular ease of the operator 

a?'— + 2/'— + ..., denoted by A, and called by Klein the 

'polarizing operator. 

These theorems are proved by expanding the quantic 

u-^ = {x+hx, y+hy, z+hz, ...)'* = (1+A)"u 
in the form (§ 1 26) 



AV 3 3 3 \« 



^2/ 
and equating coefficients of like powers of h. 

These theorems are called Eulers Theorems of Homo- 
gerieous FunctionSy or Quantica, 

A non-homogeneous function can be always made to 
appear homogeneous by the introduction of an appropriate 
factor to each term, consisting of the requisite power of 
some new variable, which may afterwards be interpreted 
as unity. 

Thus the general equation of a conic section 
ax^+2hxy + by^+2gx + 2fy + c = 0, 
can be made homogeneous, and a ternary quadratic in 
^) Vj ^t ^y writing it 

ax^+hy'^+cz^+ 2fyz+2gzx+2hxy = 0; 
and now oj, y, z may be considered as trilinear coordinates; 
and replacing z by unity gives the ordinary Cartesian 
coordinates, with oblique axes. 
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148. Qiiantica. 

A rational integral homogeneous algebraical function 
of the 11^ degree in m variables x. y, z, ... is defined to 
be " a function in which the sum of the indices of the 
variables in each terra is constant and equal to li, the 
indices being positive integers" ; such a function is called 
a quantic, and is denoted by (_x, y, z, ...)". 

Thus (x, 1/)", or (a, b, c, ...}{x, y)" 

represents the bina/t-y quantic in x, y of the n^ degree 

ax^+nhod^-^y + \'n(n~\)cx'^-hf^-^ 

Denoting the general quantic by u, then 
Zu , 3n , 3?t , 
?)x ^dy az 
This is proved for each single term of the quantic, say 
A xfy^z^ ..., where p+q+r+ ... = n; 
for, denoting this term by v, then 
Zv "dv 3y 



and x--+y~-+z;^+ 

More generally 
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For if ( j;— +y^ + ...j « meant that the operation 

3 a 

a!^+y^- + ... w»8 repeated it times, we should have 

(*i+4+-)*"""*"' 

The opeistor ia therefore a particnlar case of the operator 

ar'^+S': — h-.., denoted bv A, and oilied by Klein the 

polarizing operator. 

These theorems are proved b; expanding the quantic 
Wj = (jr+A^, y+h>/,z+hz, .../ = (1+A>*« 
ID the foiTQ (I \ifii 

u. = u + h(j::~ +>i- +3„- +... Vm 
:^ ■'r.y r= / 

and equating eoeffidcDta of iike powers of h. 

These theoteua are called Eiiler'n U-noTems of Hiymtj- 
gtmeout Fundioiki, or Quantia. 

A i)on-bomog«n«oa» fimctioo can be always made to 

appear bomogueom by the introdoetioD of an appro[)riate 

the rerini.«[e power of 

•erwarria be interpreted 






*a Zr,V.r\t»T ery.rriinates: 
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*149. Arbogasf 8 Method of Derivation. 
Denoting {(x+x% y + y't, z+z't, ...) by f, then 

so that the polarizations of f(i», y, z, ,..) by the successive 
operations of A are the coefficients of t, t^/2\, t^/S\,.. . in the 
expansion of f in powers of t 
Again, if we denote 

and thence generally 

Therefore, expanded in powersof a? by Maclaurin's Theorem, 

80 that the coefficients of the powers of x are derived by 
the repeated operation of 

"^3^ + "^3^i+-+"-+^3^+-"''^"*<'' 
this process is called Arbogast's Method of Derivation. 
In Arbogast's second method of Derivation 
{y = {(a+bx + cx^ + dx^ + ex^+...), 
is expanded in powers of Xy in the form 

'y = ^S(^B^+ ^4+ ^4+ *4+ • • -y^*' 

= A+Bx+Cx^+Dx^+Ex^+ ..., 
suppose ; and now we find 
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B={'a.b 

I)=f'a.d+ra.be+{"'a.^, 

o! 

E=¥a,e+ ra(bd + ^c^) + ra . ^bh + r'a . ~ 



and so on, by a simpler mode of Derivation. 

For example, applying this method to Ex. 3, p. 234, 

here a = l, b= —J, c = J, d= —i, e = ^, ... , 

and fa=ra=f"a= =e; 

thence ^ = 1, 5= -J, C=i}, 2)= -yV, ^=*IH, ... • 

*150. Theorems of Lagrange, Laplace, and Burmann. 
Put y = a+bx+cx^ + da:^+.,., 

and 02/ = 6 + ccc+cfoj2+6cc^ + ...; 

so that y = CL+ ^02/. 

Then ^ = ^y+x^^y^^ ^^=^l+xd>'y^; 

and thus ^ = iA'v-^. 

dx ^^da 

Then if u = f2/, 



and since 

therefore 
3a;2 






-l(*^^a-l(*^^l)=m)'g}^ 
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and generally, by Induction, 

"dx^ ^a^-A^'^y^ -day 
Now make ir = 0, therefore y = a, and u = fa; and 

this is called LagraTige'a Theorem. 

Thus, for instance, putting iy = 02/> we find 

Again, suppose 2/ = /^ + J^(2/^ - 1 ) ; 
then 2/ = M + 2^^:f-"/^-'y^ 

But, on the condition that y = /jL when h = 0, 

2/ = i{l- Va-2M+/^')K |^ = (l-2M + ^*)-i: 
so that (ex. 6, p. 276) 

^ 'Ti! d^A~ 2 7 • 
Laplace has given a slightly more general form to the 
theorem of Lagrange by putting 

z = Fy = F{a+x</>y); 

and now ^r- = <l>y~<, as before : and 

dx ^^da ' 

f0 = f(Fa) + 2j ^^[{0(Fa)}-f (Fa)]. 
Next put X or (y — a)/^y = \fry ; then 

called Burmann's Theorem, giving the expansion of fy in 
powers of any other function xp-y, y = a being a root of 
^2/ = 0. 



CHAPTER VI. 

CURVES IN GENERAL. 

151. Curve Tracing in Cartesian Coordinates. 

A number of such curves have already been introduced 
previously, which presented no difficulty in tracing from 
their equations ; a slight sketch will now be given of a 
systematic method of treatment, but for a more complete 
account the student is referred to the treatises on Curve 
Tracin^g by Frost or Woolsey Johnson. 

Given the equation of a curv^e in the rational integral 
algebraical form of the implicit relation i{x, 2/) = 0, first 
group the terms in hinai*y quantics (§ 148), arranged in 
descending degree t?, ti — 1, ..., 3, 2, 1, 0; and denote 
them by w„, Un-i, ... W3, u^, Up u^; so that the equation 
of the curve becomes 

Un+Un-i+ ... +it^+n2+u^+UQ=0 ; (A) 

then n is called the degree of the curve. 

If Uq does not vanish, the curve does not pass through 
the origin ; but by changing the origin to a point on the 
curve we can make Uq vanish, and now the new u^, 
equated to zero, gives the tangent at this point. 

Also U2+'M'i = is the equation of a conic section, 

osculating or having a contact of the second order (§ 118) 

at the point. 

315 
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With rectangular axes, (7(ic2+y*)+Ui = will be the 
equation of a circle touching the curve ; and if 
u^ = Ax+By, u^==aa?+2hxy+by^, 
then this circle will be the circle of curvature, if 

Similarly 163+^2+1(^ = will represent a cubic curve, 
having a contact of the third order (§ 118), and so on. 

If Wj also disappears, then ^2=0 represents two straight 
lines, real or imaginary, through the origin, which are 
tangents at this point ; if they are real, the origin is a 
double jyoint, and the curve crosses itself; if imaginary, 
the origin is a conjugate pointy that is, an isolated point, 
the coordinates of which satisfy the equation of the curve. 

If itg is a perfect square, the tangents are coincident 
and the origin is in general a cusp (§ 104). 

If 1^2 also vanishes, then tig = denotes the tangents at 
the origin; so that if u^ has three real linear factors, the 
origin is a triple point ; and so on. 

Generally to find the multiple points of a curve, that 
is the points where the curve crosses itself, consider the 
first derived equation of (A) (§ 125) 

^+^^ = 0; 
dx dy dx 

this gives in general a determinate value of dy/dx ; 

except when df/dx = 0, and d{/dy = 0, when the value of 

dy/dx becomes indeterminatCy and the second, or third, 

. . . derived equation must be employed to determine dy/dx; 

so that to determine the multiple points of a curve, we 

must find the values of x and y from the equations 

df/dx = 0, df/dy = Oy which also satisfy the equation of 

the curve f(aj, 2/) = 0; and then a change of origin to one 

of these points will indicate its nature by inspection. 
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Newton's Analytical Parallelogram, 

In tracing a curve in the neighbourhood of one of these 
singular points, taken as origin, it is important to know 
which terms in the equation can be neglected in com- 
parison with a pair of others. 

In Newton's Parallelogram a term of the equation 
Ax^y^ is represented graphically by a letter A at the 
point whose coordinates are m,n on a. diagram; and now if 
another term Bx^y^ is placed on the diagram, the line AB 
will divide the diagram into two parts, such that a third 
term Gx'^y* can be rejected if its representative point C lies 
on the side of AB remote from the origin, as being an 
infinitesimal of a higher order than the terms A and 5, 
which have been retained. 

When all the other terms of the equation can be 
rejected in comparison with Ax'^y^ and Bx^y^, then 

Ax'^y''+BxPy^=0, or Ax'^-P+By^-''=0 

will give a close approximation to the curve. 

Exancples, 
(1) Determine the tangents at the origin of 
(i.) xHx+y)-a\x'-y) = 0; 
(ii.) x^y^'-a^{x+y)=0; 
(iii.) x^y^ — a\x^ — 2/^J = ; 
(iv.) a^+y^+6ax^y-Say^ = 0; 
(v.) a^ + Sax^y + ^ojxy^ — ay^ = ; 
(vi.) x^+y^ = a^y 2ax, 2ay; 
(vii.) x^+y^ = a^, a^x, a^y, ax^y Saxy, ay^; 
(viii.) x'^+y^ = a^, a^x, ..., aV, a^xy, aa?y ao?y\ 
(ix.) oi?'\-y^=. a^, a^x, a^x^, oi^xy, (M, ax^y CLix?yy ao^y^, . . . ; 
and sketch the curves near 0, bv means of 
Newton's Parallelograni. 
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(2) Determine the equation of the tangent of a circle, 

parabola, ellipse, hyperbola, and generally of a 
conic at any point, by changing the oiigin to the 
point and back again. 

(3) Prove that chords of a conic, which subtend a right 

angle at a fixed point in the conic, pass through 
a fixed point on the normal at 0. 

152. Asymptotes. 

To determine the nature of the curve at an infinite 
distance from the origin, consider the geometrical inter- 
pretation of the equation Un = 0, which represents n 
straight lines, real or imaginary, through the origin. 

The real straight lines will approximate to the nature 
of the curve at infinity, and will be parallel to the 
rectilinear asymptoteSy if asymptotes exist. 

A rectilinear asymptote is defined to be *'a straight 
line, at a finite distance from the origin, to which a branch 
of the curve continually approaches, and ultimately at an 
infinite distance becomes indefinitely near." 

The equation of an asymptote will therefore be of the 
form y = mx + Cy when y = mjx is the equation of one of 
the straight lines represented by Un = 0; the asymptotes 
of a hyperbola are familiar instances. 

The problem of finding an asymptote is then, from the 
implicit relation f(aj, 3/) = 0, to expand y by reversion of 
series (§ 85) in descending powers of x, in the form 

Substituting this expansion of y in terms of x in the 
equation i{x, y) = 0, and treating the resulting equation 
as an identity, then by equating to zero the coefficients 
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of x^, a;*^"\ aj**"^, ..., sufficient equations are obtained to 
determine m, c, p, 5, .... 

Then m determines the direction and c the position of 
the asymptote, while p, or in its absence g, . . . determines 
the side of the asymptote on which the curve lies ; for 
this reason it is generally useful to expand y in descend- 
ing powers of x as far as three terms. 

We notice that if u»_i is absent, and y — mx is not 
a repeated factor of u„, then c = 0, aiid the corresponding 
asymptote passes through the origin. 

Thus, the general equation of a conic section, of ex- 
centricity e, and semi-latus-rectum I, is 

y^ = nx+(e^'-l)x\ 
when the origin is at a vertex ; and putting 

y = mx+c+px~^ + .,., 

we find 7n? = e^ — ly c = l/m,p= —n^j'lTri, .... 

The asymptotes are therefore real only ibr hyperbolas, 
in which e > 1 ; and their equation will then be 

When e = l, the conic is a parabola, and the asymptote 
is given by m = 0, c = oo; so that it lies at an infinite 
distance, and does not therefore satisfy the definition of 
an asymptote. 

K t6n has a factor a?, then to determine the corre- 
sponding asymptote, we must expand x in descending 
powers of y, in the form 

or we may put, in general, 

x = 7jn!y+c'+py-^ + ,.,, 
and determine m', c\ p\ ... as before. 
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Sometimes the expansion of y in descending powers of 
aj or cc in powers of y must be written 

x = A'y'^+'rriy + c'+p'y-'^+..,, 
and then y= Ax^+mx + Cy or x = A'y^+7n'y + c' 
is called a parabolic asymptote ; and so on. 

When it is possible to obtain y explicitly in terms of 
Xy or X in terms of 2/ (§ 13) from the implicit relation 
i{x, y) — 0, the asymptotes are then readily determined 
by expanding by the Binomial Theorem and other 
algebraical operations in descending powers. 

Thus if a^+y^ = a^, 

then y=:^(a^'-x^)= ^x(l'-a^x'^)^= — aj+Ja^a;"^+...; 

Also if x=a makes y = 00 ^ or y = b makes aj= x , then 
a? — a = is an asymptote; and so also is y — b = 0. 
For instance, if the equation of the curve is 

(a/a;)H (%)* = !, 
then y^ = b^x^l{x^ — a^), and cc^ = a^y'^l{y^ — 6^) ; 
so that a; ± a = 0, and y±b = are asymptotes. 

The preceding considerations are in general sufficient 
for tracing a curve whose Cartesian equation is given, 
but considerations of symmetry are also useful ; thus if 
even powers only of x appear in the equation, the curve 
is symmetrical right and left of the axis of y : if even 
powers only of y appear, the curve is symmetrical above 
and below the axis of x, as if reflected in Ox. 

If X and y are involved symmetrically, then x--y = 
is an axis of symmetry, in which the curve is reflected, 
and on being doubled along this line the two halves of 
the curve will come into coincidence. 
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(1) Determine the asymptotes of the following curves, 

and draw them : — 
(i.) ^ - 2/2 = a« ; (ii.) {xiaf - {y\hf = 1 ; 

(iii.) 2/^=2aaj+a;2; (iv.) a;(a5^+y2) — ay* = 0; 

(v.) x^y+xy^ = a?\ (vi.) ic^— ic^+ay*=0; 

(vii.) x^y^ = a\x^+y^), or a^x^ — y^); 
(viii.) x^ — y^'-a^xy = 0; (ix.) xy(x^ — y^) = a^] 

(x.) a;2/(«^ + 2/^) = a(«^ + V^) '> 

(xi.) a/8y=c*, where a, j8, y are the perpeudiculai's on 
the sides of an equilateral triangle. 

(2) Determine the asymptotes of the curves in the pre- 

ceding set of examples (p. 317), and draw them. 

(3) Determine the equation of the cubic curve which has 

the asymptotes 

2a;— 2/+3a = 0, a?+y— 3a = 0, x+y+a = 0, 
and cuts the axis of a; at at an angle tan "^( — 2). 

(4) Draw, for diflferent values of c, the curves 
(i.) x^+2cxy+y^ = l; 

(ii.) aj2+2caJ2/+aj2 = l-c2, 

equivalent to 

c=a;i/+ va-^V(i-y')» or ^y+s/(^'-i)J(y^-i); 

(iii.) x*+2cxY + 7/* = l; 
(iv.) x^+2cx^y^+y^ = l — c\ 

(5) Draw the curve (x^ — a^f + {y^ — b^f = c\ 

(i.) e'>a^+b\ (ii.) a^+¥>c^>a\ (iii.) (^ = a\ 
(iv.) a* > c* > 6*, (v.) c*= 6^ (vi.) 6* > c*. 

(6) Draw the curves 

(i.) tan - ^x/a + tan - ^y/b = tan - ^c ; 
(ii.) tanh-^a;/a+tanh"^2//^ = tanh~^c; 
(iii.) (tanaj)2-|-(tany)2 = J, or 3. 
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153. PolHr Coordinates, 

lu discussing properties of a curve connected with 
straight lines radiating from any origin 0, it is convenient 
to change to polar coordinates (r, Q) by putting (§ 22) 

ic = rcos0, 3/ = 7'sin ft 

Substituting in the rational integral equation (A), p. 315, 
u,r-'» + (Acos0+£sin0)r"~+i 

+ (acos20+2A sin 6 cos 0+6 sin20)r-«+H ... = ; 
an equation of the n*^ degree in r"^; so that a straight line 
cuts a curve of the n^ degree in n points, some pairs of 
which however may be imaginary. 

Denoting by r^ r^ rg, ... r„ the roots in r of this equa- 
tion and their harmonic mean by r, then 
r-^-(r^''^ + r^-^+,.. + rn'^)/n= —(A cos d+B ^in 9)/nvQ. 
or ilrcos0+jBrsin 6+nuQ = 0, 

Ax+By+nuQ = 0, or u^+nuQ=:i), 
the equation of a straight line, the locus of a point P, such 
that OP is the harmonic mean of OP^j OP^y ... OPn, where 
^v ^2} '" -^» ®'^"® ^^^ '^ points in which the straight line 
cuts the curve ; this straight line is called the polar line 
of 0, by analogy with the polar line of a conic section, 
with which it coincides when n = % 

The straight line Ui+Uo = is the locus of P when 

In the same way the polar conic of 0, 

^2 + (n - 1 )ui + _A___/i/,^ = 0, 
is the locus of P when 

^\(n'''~op)\op''op)^^' 

and so on. 
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Writing, as usual, u for 1/r, then since for the points of 
intersection with the curve, 

2u = — (4 cos + JS sin 6)/nuQ, 

therefore I,((Pu/de^ + u) = 0. 

But (Pu/dO^ +Ur=c cosec^0, 

by § 93, where c denotes the curvature, and the radial 
angle at which the vector OP cuts the curve ; so that 

2c cosec^0 = 0, 

at the points of intersection of OP with the curve. 
(Dr. Routh, Quarterly J, of Math,, xxiv., p. 257.) 

We have found that in a central field of force (§ 84), 
the acceleration to the centre 

P = h^u\d^u/d0'+ul 

so that the orbit is a straight line, and d^u/d6^+ic = 0, 
when P=0; but the orbit is concave to the origin when 
P and therefore d^u/d6^+u is positive ; and convex when 
they are negative; and at a point of inflexion, where the 
curve changes from concavity to convexity, or vice versa, 
d^u/d0^+u vanishes and changes sign. 

Definition. — A curve is said to be concave with respect 
to a point or line when it lies on the same side of its 
tangent as the point or line in the neighbourhood of the 
point of contact ; and convex when it lies on the opposite 
side of its tangent ; and at a point of inflexion the curve 
crosses its tangent. 

In interpreting the above, some of the p's must be 
negative, and we shall take p as positive or negative 
according as the curve is concave or convex to the origin. 

Incidentally we deduce that the three points of inflexion 
on a cubic lie in a straight line. 
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154. Equation of the Chord, Tangent, Asymptote, attd 
Normal of a Cui^e in Polar Coordvnates. 

It is convenient to employ u, the reciprocal of r (§ 23), 
and now the equation of a straight line can be written 

u=-4cos 6+Bs\nd; 
or, more generally, 

u = Acos{d—a)+Bam(6 — a), 
equivalent in Cartesian coordinates to 

1 =A(x cos a+y sin a)+jB(y cos o— ajsin a), 
an equation of the first degree is x and y, and therefore 
the equation of a straight line. 

To find the equation of the chord of the curve, whose 
equation is u = {d, which passes through the two points 
whose vectorial angles are a±fi, we must determine A 
and B from the equations 
f(a+^) = ^cos/8+J5sin^, f(a-/3) = ^coaj8--Bsin^; 

and therefore 

, f(« + /3) + f(a-)8) f(«+/3)-f(a-/8) . 

' 2cos)8 ' 2sin^ 

so that the equation of the chord is 

2 cos p ^ ^ 2 sin /5 \ / \ . 

To determine the tangent where 6 = a, put /8 = ; then 

2 cos /5 2 sin p 

and therefore the equation of the tangent at d = a is 

u = fa.cos(0 — a)+fa. sin (0 — a) (ii.) 5 

so that, if 0P= I /fa, then Ot^-^lli'a (fig. 10) ; 

and looking along OP from 0, then Ot must be drawn to 

the right if f'a is negative ; to the left if positive. 

Suppose fa = 0, but ¥a is finite ; the point of contact is 

then at an infinite distance from 0, but the tangent 

remains at a finite distance, and the tangent is therefore 
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an asymptote^ its equation being 

u = f a . sin (0 — o) (iii. ). 

If fa = 00, the asymptote passes through 0, and its 
equation is given by = a. 

The equation of the normal will be 

i6 = fa.eo8(0— a) — ^^^ 8in(0— a) (iv.) ; 

la 

for it is the equation of a straight line through the point 
of contact of the tangent, where = a ; and this straight 
line is perpendicular to the tangent, as is readily seen by 
changing to Cartesians. 

When the equation of the curve is given in the form 
r=F0, the equation of the normal will be found to be 

l_ cos(e-a) sin(e-a) 

r^ Fa "^ F'a ^ ^^ ' 

so that Og = Fa, if OP = Fa (fig. 1 0). 

For instance, the equation of the chord, tangent, and 

normal, of the conic Zu= 1 +e cos 0, are 

lu = e cos 6 + sec jS cos(0 — a), lu^^e cos Q + cos(0 — a). 

7 l + ecosar • /I , • //I VI 
ite, = _i_ {esin0+sin(0— a)}. 

sin a 
ExamyUs, 

(J) Find the asymptotes of 

(i.) r=asec0, ftcosec^, asec0+6cosec0, asec(0— a), 

h cosec {Q — )8), a sec (0 — a) + 6 cosec {Q — j8). 
(ii.) r=a tan 0, a cot Q, 

(iii.) r = a(sec 0--COS 0), a(secd+tan 0) ; and deter- 
mine their equations in x and y, 
(iv.) r=sec 20, cosec 20, sec 30,... sec nO, cosec ti0. 
(v.) r^=a%ec 20, a^cosec 20. 

(vi.) r=a+& cosec (the conchoid of Nicomedes). 
(vii.) r^ald, aO/id-a), ae^/(e^^a^\ a sin 7n0/sin 0. 
(viii.) l/r= ±l+seCj8cos (the hyperbola). 
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With rectangular axes, (7(aj^+y*)+Ui = will be the 
equation of a circle touching the curve ; and if 
u-^^Ax+By, U2=aa?+2hxy+by\ 
then this circle will be the circle of curvature, if 
G = {aB^'-2hAB+bA^)l{A^+B^). 

Similarly u^+U2+u^ = will represent a cvMc curve, 
having a contact of the third order (§ 118), and so on. 

If Wj also disappears, then ^2 = represents two straight 
lines, real or imaginary, through the origin, which are 
tangents at this point; if they are real, the origin is a 
double point, and the curve crosses itself; if imaginary, 
the origin is a conjugate pointy that is, an isolated point, 
the coordinates of which satisfy the equation of the curve. 

If itg is a perfect square, the tangents are coincident 
and the origin is in general a cusp (§ 104). 

If u^ also vanishes, then 1^3 = denotes the tangents at 
the origin; so that if Ug has three real linear factors, the 
origin is a triple point ; and so on. 

Generally to find the Tnultiple points of a curve, that 
is the points where the curve crosses itself, consider the 
first derived equation of (A) (§ 125) 

51+51^ = 0; 
dx dy dx 

this gives in general a determinate value of dy/dx ; 

except when dt/dx = 0, and df/dy — 0, when the value of 

dy/dx becomes indeterminatCy and the second, or third, 

. . . derived equation must be employed to determine dy/dx; 

so that to determine the multiple points of a curve, we 

must find the values of x and y from the equations 

d(/dx = 0, d{/dy==0, which also satisfy the equation of 

the curve t{x, y) = 0; and then a change of origin to one 

of these points will indicate its nature by inspection. 
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Newton* 8 Analytical Parallelograin. 

In tracing a curve in the neighbourhood of one of these 
singular points, taken as origin, it is important to know 
which terms in the equation can be neglected in com- 
parison with a pair of others. 

In Newton's Parallelogram a term of the equation 
Ax^y^ is represented graphically by a letter A at the 
point whose coordinates are rri,noua, diagram; and now if 
another term Bx^y^ is placed on the diagram, the line AB 
will divide the diagram into two paits, such that a third 
term Gx^y* can be rejected if its representative point C lies 
on the side of AB remote from the origin, as being an 
infinitesimal of a higher order than the terms A and B^ 
which have been retained. 

When all the other terms of the equation can be 
rejected in comparison with Ax'*^y^ and Bx^y^^ then 

Ax"'y'^+Ba^y^=Oy or Ax'^-P+By^-'' = 

will give a close approximation to the curve. 

Exantples. 
(1) Determine the tangents at the origin of 
(i.) xHx+y)-a\x-y) = 0; 
(ii.) aj^— a^(aj+2/)=0; 
(iii.) x^y^ — a\x^ — t/^ j = ; 
(iv.) x^+y^+ Qax^y - Sa^/^ = ; 
(v.) x^ + ^x^y+^axy^ — ay^^Q) 
(vi.) x^+y^ = a^y 2ax, 2ay; 
(vii.) o(^+y^ = a^, g?x, a^y, ax^y Saxy, ay^\ 
(viii.) a;*+y* = aS o?x, ..., a^x?, a^xy, aa?, ax^y; 
(ix.) x^+y^ = a^, a^Xy a^x^, a^xy, aV, a^, ax^y, aa^y^ . . . ; 
and sketch the curves near 0, bv means of 
Newton's Parallelograni. 
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(2) Determine the equation of the tangent of a circle, 

parabola, ellipse, hyperbola, and generally of a 
conic at any point, by changing the oiigin to the 
point and back again. 

(3) Prove that chords of a conic, which subtend a right 

angle at a fixed point in the conic, pass through 
a fixed point on the normal at 0. 

152. Asymptotes. 

To determine the nature of the curve at an infinite 
distance from the origin, consider the geometrical inter- 
pretation of the equation Un = 0, which represents n 
straight lines, real or imaginary, through the origin. 

The real straight lines will approximate to the nature 
of the curve at infinity, and will be parallel to the 
rectilinear asymptotes, if asymptotes exist. 

A rectilinear asymptote is defined to be *'a straight 
line, at a finite distance from the origin, to which a branch 
of the curve continually approaches, and ultimately at an 
infinite distance becomes indefinitely near." 

The equation of an asymptote will therefore be of the 
form y = m^ + c, when y = 7Yix is the equation of one of 
the straight lines represented by u„ = 0; the asymptotes 
of a hyperbola are familiar instances. 

The problem of finding an asymptote is then, from the 
implicit relation f(a;, y) = 0, to expand y by reversion of 
series (§ 85) in descending powers of x, in the form 

y = mx+c+px~'^ + qx~^+,,. 

Substituting this expansion of y in terms of x in the 
equation f(a;, y) = 0, and treating the resulting equation 
as an identity, then by equating to zero the coefficients 
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of x^, a;""\ ic**"^, ..., sufficient equations are obtained to 
determine m, c, p, g^, .... 

Then m determines the direction and c the position of 
the asymptote, while p, or in its absence 9, ... determines 
the side of the asymptote on which the curve lies ; for 
this reason it is generally useful to expand y in descend- 
ing powers of a: as far as three terms. 

We notice that if u^.i is absent, and y — mx is not 
a repeated factor of u„, then c = 0, and the corresponding 
asymptote passes through the origin. 

Thus, the general equation of a conic section, of ex- 
centricity e, and semi-latus-rectum I, is 

y^==^2lx+(e^-l)x\ 
when the origin is at a vertex ; and putting 

y=7nx+c+px~^+.,., 

we find m^ = e^— 1, c = llm,p= — n^/2m, .... 

The asymptotes are therefore real only for hyperbolas, 
in which e > 1 ; and their equation will then be 

When e = l, the conic is a parabola, and the asymptote 
is given by m = 0, c = cx>; so that it lies at an infinite 
distance, and does not therefore satisfy the definition of 
an asymptote. 

K Un has a factor x, then to determine the corre- 
sponding asymptote, we must expand x in descending 
powers of y, in the form 

x = &+p'y-^+q'y-^+..,; 
or we may put, in general, 

x = m'y+c'+p'y-'^+...y 
and determine m', c\ p\ ... as before. 
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157. Orthoptic and laoptic Curves. 

If two tangents PR, QR to the curve APQ intersect at 
a constant angle a, in the point jR, the locus of R is called 
an isoptic curve of the curve APQ; and if the angle a is a 
right angle, the locus of R is called the orthoptic curva 

Thus the isoptic curve of a circle is a concentric circle 
the orthoptic locus of an ellipse or hyperbola is a circle 
sometimes called the directoi^ circle ; the orthoptic locus 
of a parabola is its directrix, while the isoptic locus of a 
parabola is a confocal hyperbola. 

The equation of the isoptic locus for tangents inclined 
at an angle a is obtained by eliminating u> between 
X cos(co + ia) + y sin(ft) + Ja) = f(ft) + Ja), 
X cos(ft) — Ja) + y sin(co — Ja) = f (w — ^a) ; 
and a = i'7r gives the orthoptic locus. 

The normal RI of the isoptic locus at R will pass 
through / the point of intersection of the normals at the 
points P, Q; since / is the centre of instantaneous rotation 
of the constant angle PRQ, 

Examples, 

(1) Prove that the equation of the pedal of an ellipse 

with respect to the centre is 
p^ = a^cos^oo+bhin^oOf or {x^+y^)^ = aV-i-b^yK 
Show that the pfedal has points of inflexion when 
b^/a^ < |, or e^ > J ; and that, when 6 = 0, the pedal 
reduces to two circles. 

(2) Prove that the pedal of a parabola with respect to 

the vertex is the cissoid 

p = a(sec ft) — cos oo), or y"^ = a^/(a — x), 

(3) Prove that the isoptic locus of a parabola is a hyper- 

bola, of excentricity sec a ; and explain how the 
two branches of the hjrperbola are formed. 
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(4) The isoptic locus of an ellipse is given by 

(a? + 2/2 _ ^2 _ 2,2)2 = 4 cotV^^y ^^^ +^^- a^&^). 

(5) The isoptic locus of a cycloid is a trochoid. 

(6) The orthoptic locus of x^+y^ = a^ is J^2 a cos 2ft 

(7) The orthoptic locus of the cardioid is composed of a 

circle and a lima^on (Wolstenholme). 

(8) Prove that if p^ p2» Pz> • • • ^'^ ^^ radii of curvature 

of the envelopes of the sides of a polygon, whose 
sides are a, 6, c, ... then cipi + hp^+cp^+ ... is 
equal to twice the area of the polygon. 

(9) Prove that the polar equation of the curve OP of 

§ 119, in the neighbourhood of 0, is 
r=2p6+ippe^+.,.. 

(10) Prove that the pedal of an involute of a circle, with 

respect to the centre of the circle, is a spiral of 

Archimedes (fig. 36). 
Apply this to the theory of a weighing machine, show- 
ing the weight on a dial provided with equal graduations, 
when the body is weighed against a fixed weight, sus- 
pended by a rope which wraps on the involute of a circle. 

158. Roulettes, 

When a curve, carrying a point P fixed to it, rolls on 
a straight line (or any given curve), the path traced out 
by the poiut P is called the roulette of P with respect 
to the straight line (or given curve). 

Thus, when a circle rolls on a straight line, the roulette 
of a point on the circumference is a cycloid, and the 
roulette of any other point fixed in the plane of the 
circle is a trochoid (§ 21). 

An involute of a curve (§ 95) is thus the roulette of 
a point on a straight line which rolls on the curve. 
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Fig. 48 

. A remarkable analogy, pointed out by Steiner, exists 
between the roulette of a point with respect to a straight 
line and the pedal of the rolling curve with respect to 
the point as pole. Steiner's Theorems assert that 

(i.) The length of the arc of the roulette is equal to 
the length of the corresponding arc of the pedal ; 

(ii.) The area bounded by an arc of the roulette, the 
ordinates at the ends of the arc, and the straight line on 
which the curve rolls is twice the area bounded by the 
corresponding arc of the pedal and the vectors from the 
origin to the ends of the arc. 

For, if AF is the roulette of the point P when the 
curve is rolled on the straight line Ox (fig. 48), and if 
PM is the perpendicular from P on Ox, the tangent at 1 
to the rolling curve, then relatively to P the locus of M 
is the pedal of the rolling curve with respect to P ; and 
therefore relatively to M the locus of P is the same 
curve, and the subnormal IM of the roulette is the g or 
dpjdw of the rolling curve, or the polar subnormal of its 
pedal. 
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We may suppose the pedal A'P rolled on the roulette 
AP, so that M is always vertically over P if Ox is hori- 
zontal ; and the pedal, if loaded so that the centre of 
gravity is at My will rest in neutral equilibrium on the 
roulette, provided the friction is sufficient, or else that 
teeth are cut, to prevent slipping. 

The arc -4P of the roulette will then be equal to the 
corresponding arc A'P of the pedal, which is Steiner*s 
first theorem. 

The arc 8 in the roulette is therefore the same function 
of y as in the pedal of p. 

Also if the pedal is rolled into a consecutive position 
so that M comes to M\ and the point p of the pedal 
comes into contact with the point P' of the roulette, then 
the element MM'P'P, which is the increment of area of 
the roulette, is ultimately double the element MPp, 
which is the increment of area of the pedal, or 

lt(area M MTP) /&rea. MPp=2 ; 

and therefore, by integration, the area OMPA of the 
roulette is double the area A' MP of the pedal, which is 
Steiner's second theorem. 

Examples. 
(1) Draw the figures and compare the arcs and areas of 
the following pairs of curves, the first curve of a 
pair being fixed, and the second rolling on it, so 
that its pole describes a straight line Ox (or Oy) ; 
thus illustrating Steiner's Theorems. 

(i.) The parabola y^=2lXf and the spiral r = lQ. 

(ii.) The circle x^-\-y^ = a^, and the circle r = a cos Q, 

(This principle is employed in the parallel motion of 
Deleuil's air pump. Deschanel, Physics,) 
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(iii.) The ellipse {x[af^{ylhf=\, 

and r = 6 cos(60/a) or a cos(a6/b). 
(iv.) The hyperbola (x/af-iy/bf^l, 

and r=a cosh (ad/b) or 6 sinh {bO/a). 
(v.) The exponential curve y = 6e*/*, 

and the reciprocal spiral r=c/6. 
(vi.) The cycloid and the cardioid. 
(vii.) The trochoid and the lima9on. 
(viii.) The straight line y = x tan a, 

and the equiangular spiral r=ae^^"". 
(ix.) The catenary y = a cosh x/a, 

and the straight line r=asec6. 
(X.) The modified catenary y = b cosh x/a, 
and the Cotes's spiral r cos (bO/a) = 6. 
(xi.) The sinusoid y = 6 cos aj/a, 

and the Cotes's spiral r cosh (bd/a) = 6. 
(xii.) The sinusoid y = a — ae cos (cc/fe), 
and the ellipse l/r^l + ecosd. 
(xiii.) The hyperbola xy = c^, and the spiral 7^9 = ^c^. 
(xiv.) The semicubical parabola ay^ = (x^, 

and the spiral r6^ = Sa, 
(xv.) The curves {xjaf^iylbY and ^^^-n^ — ^m-n 
(xvi.) The curves iB'^y** = a*"+^ and 7'Wi+n^ = c*»+« 
Rectify these curves, when possible ; and prove that 8 
is the same function of y in the first curve as of r in the 
second ; also that ydy/dx and ydx/dy, the subnormal and 
subtangent, are the same functions of y, as dr/dO or 
r^dO/dr, the polar subnormal and subtangent are func- 
tions of r. 
(2) Prove that the roulette of the pole of 

i/r = 1 + sec a cos (6 sin a), or 1 + sech a cosh(0 sinh a), 
with respect to a straight line, is a circle. 
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(3) Prove that the curvature of the roulette with respect 

to a straight line is dsin^/rfp, where is the 
radial angle and p the perpendicular on the tangent 
from the pole on the rolling curve. 

(4) Prove that if the centre of an ellipse is fixed at a 

distance 6 from a plane, and the ellipse is rolled 
on the plane, the point of contact will describe 
the Cotes's spiral r cosh (aeO/b) = ae, 

159. Gentrodes, 

When a moving plane figure slides or turns on another 
plane, which may be considered fixed, then a point I in 
the moviAg plane can always be found which has no 
velocity; this point / is called the centre of instantaneous 
rotation (§21), and the relative motion of the two planes 
is assigned by the position of / and by the angular 
velocity n of the moving plane round /. 

The point / will in the general case describe a curve in 
the moving plane and a curve in the fixed plane, and the 
motion of the moving plane will be given by rolling the 
first curve on the second ; so that any point carried by 
the rolling plane will describe a roulette of the first curve 
with respect to the second curve ; these curves described 
by / are now called the centrodes of the relative motion 
of the two planes. 

Another point J can always be found of which the 
acceleration is zero ; and now the acceleration of any 
other carried point P at a distance r from J will be 
composed of component accelerations n^r towards J and 
nr perpendicular to JP, n denoting the angular acceler- 
ation dn/dt. 
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Fig.49 



Therefore the resultant acceleration of any point, such 
as P, makes the same angle a = (toi'\nln^) with JP\ and 
the lines of resultant acceleration at any instant are 
equiangular spirals of radial angle a, the magnitude of 
the acceleration at distance r from J being n^r cosec a. 

Denoting by R the radius of curvature PP' of the 
trajectory of P, by v the velocity of P, and by Q the 
angle IP J, then (§ 92) the normal acceleration of P, 

^jR = nh' cos Q — nr sin Q = nV cosec a sin(a — 0). 
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The points whose trajectories have zero curvature, and 
which are therefore at this instant describing straight 
paths (as M in fig. 48), or rather are passing through 
points of inflexion on their trajectories, are obtained by 
putting = a, and therefore lie on a circle iQJ" passing 
through / and •/, called the cirde of inflexions (the circle 
PMI in fig. 48) ; and this circle will touch the centrodes 
at /, since the acceleration at M is in the normal. 

Now if IP meets this circle in Q, then the curvature 
of the trajectory of P is 

1/R = uV sin(a — 6)/v^m a 

= nKPQIv' = PQIPP, 

Thus PF = PI^IPQ, 

IF = PPjPQ ^PI^PI. IQjPQ, 

1 _ PQ ^l._J_ 
^"^ IF^PI.iQ IQ pr 

1,1 1 sec0 
PriF IQ ID' 

where ID is the diameter of the circle of inflexions, and 
where now denotes the angle between IP and the 
common normal of the centrodes at I. 

A point P inside the circle of inflexions will thus 
describe a trajectory convex with respect to /, but concave 
if the point is outside this circle; so that the rolling 
centrode, if loaded so that its centre of gravity is at P, 
will be in stable or unstable equilibrium with IP vertical 
according as P is inside or outside this circle. 

The diameter ID of the circle of inflexions is inferred 
by placing the carried point P for a moment at 0, the 
centre of curvature of the rolling centrode at /, when it 
is easily seen that the centre of curvature of the roulette 
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through G will be at (7, the corresponding centre of 
curvature at 1 of the lixed centrode ; and now, with = 0, 

ID CriCr p'^p'' 

or ID = pp'/(p + p), where p, p denote the radii of curva- 
ture C/, IC of the rolling and fixed centrodes, reckoned 
positive when the centrodes are convex to each other. 



Now P7+iP = «^^^G+3' 



P P 

and the symmetry of this relation shows that P is the 
centre of curvature of the roulette of P' with respect to 
the former moving centrode ; also that CP, CR intersect 
in a point T on IT the perpendicular to IP, 

When a curve rolls symmetrically on an equal curve, 
the roulette of any point will be similar to the pedal of 
the curve with respect to P, but enlarged to twice the 
scale ; the reason being that the reflexion of the carried 
point P in the tangent at / is a fixed point. 

Suppose for instance, as drawn in fig. 49, that the 
fixed and rolling centrodes are equal ellipses, and that the 
carried point P is at one of the foci ; the roulette of P 
will be a circle, and the centre of curvature P' will lie at 
a focus of the fixed ellipse. 

We can pivot these ellipses at the other foci and 
0\ and now revolve them in contact with each other ; 
teeth may be cut to prevent slipping, and the revolving 
foci P and P' may be connected by a link to prevent 
separation. This mechanism is sometimes employed, and 
the ellipses roll on each other as if connected with a 
crossed parallelogram of bars OP, PP\ P'0\ UV, 
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160. The Area of a Roulette, 

As / moves along the rolling and fixed centrodes with 
the same velocity dsjdty the moving plane will turn in 
the time dt through an angle dw, which is the sum of the 
curvatures dsjp and dsjp of the equal arcs ds of the 
rolling and fixed centrodes ; so that 

_dw _(\ 1 \ds 
'''~dt~\p^pOdt 
The normal PI of the roulette of P now sweeps out an 
area, denoted by (P/), at a rate which, by Guldin\s Theorem 
generalized (§ 62), will be measured by the product of PI 
and of the component velocity of the middle point of PI 
perpendicular to PL 

This component velocity, being the arithmetic mean of 
the velocities of / and P in the same direction, is equal to 

J cos (p(d8/dt) + ^n. PI ; 
so that 

Of these two terms, the first is the rate at which PI 
sweeps out polar area on the rolling centrode with respect 
to the pole P (§ 56) ; and the second represents the 
growth of the M.l. round P of the perimeter of the rolling 
centrode, supposing the perimeter replaced by a wire of 
variable density ^{c+c'), the arithmetic mean of the 
curvatures c = l/p and c'=l/p' of the rolling and fixed 
centrodes. 

Thus if the rolling centrode returns to its original 
position after one or more complete revolutions, the area 
of the roulette of P exceeds the sum of the areas of the 
rolling and fixed centrodes by the moment of inertia of 
this perimeter of variable density of the rolling centrode. 
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By taking the carried point P at G, the centre of 
gravity of this perimeter, we obtain the minimum 
moment of inertia (§ 64), and therefore the roulette of 
minimum area; and the area (P) of the roulette of P 
will exceed the area (Gr) of the roulette of Ohj M . OP^, 
where M is the mass distributed on the perimeter. 

But dw/dt denoting the angular velocity of the rolling 

centrode, M =y| (c + c')d8 =J\d(a = 71^, 

for n complete revolutions of the rolling centrode; so that 

(P)-(») = 'M7r.GP2. 

161. Theorems of Holditch, Elliott, Leudeadorf, and 
Kempe. 

A simple relation connects the areas (P), (A), (it) swept 
out by three points P, ^, P in a straight line on a bar, 
which we may take to be the bar of the planimeter of 
fig. 45, carried round by the rolling centrode, and making 
n complete revolutions. 

For if OK is the perpendicular from G on -4 P produced, 

then (P) - (^) = n-TriOP^ - GA^) = mr(KP^ - KA^) 

= nirh{KP+KA\ 
and {A)- (R) = nirc(KA + KR\ 
since AP = 6, RA = c ; so that 

(4)^(P)_(P)^ 

or {h + c){A)- h{R) - c{P) = n7rhc(b + c) ; 

this is called HolditcKa Theorem. 

If the closed contours described by A and P lie entirely 
outside each other, the bar AP can only oscillate between 
two extreme positions, and n = 0. 
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In using the planimeter, the pivot is generally fixed 
outside the contour described by P, and the joint A 
oscillates on the arc of a circle of radius a, so that 

(^) = and w = 0; and thus t(jB)+c(P) = 0, 

attending to the sign of the area. 

Thus if P describes a circle of radius r not enclosing 0, 
the motion of the bars OA, ilP is similar to that of the 
beam and connecting rod of a steam engine; and now 
(iJ)= — 7r7^c/6; this is independent of the length of the 
beam, and is therefore the same for the ordinary direct 
action steam engine, as applied in the locomotive engine, 
where A oscillates in a straight line. 

A new form of Planimeter has been lately brought out, 
in which the end A of the bar AP is constrained to move 
in a straight or curved slot, while the pencil P is carried 
round the area to be measured; but now the area is 
registered by the motion of a wheel W which can slide 
and turn on a graduated round bar CD, projecting at 
right angles to AP from a point (7, which we may take 
to be the middle point of AP, 

The rate at which AP sweeps out area is the product 
of -4P into the component velocity of G perpendicular to 
AP ; and this component velocity is equal to the velocity 
with which the wheel W slides along CD\ the wheel 
being supposed to roll, but not to slide on the paper ; in 
this nianner the sliding motion of the roller R on the 
paper of Amsler's Planimeter is obviated. 

Mr. Elliott has generalized Holditch's theorem by 
showing that the bar PAR may be replaced by an elastic 
thread, which stretches, but keeps the ratio hjc constant, 
when a similar Theorem holds. 
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Mr. Leudesdorf has extended the theorem to the relation 
connecting the nreas of the roulettes (J.), (J5j, ((7) of any 
three points A, By C with the area (P) of the roulette of 
any fourth point P ; and he finds that 

{P) — x(A) — y{B)—z{G) = n'7r times the rectangle 
on the segments of a chord through P of the circle circum- 
scribing the triangle ABC, when x, y, z denote the ratios 
of the triangles PBG, PGA, PAB to the triangle ABC, 

For (P) - (A) = mr(GP^- GA^),...; 

so that {P)-x(A)-y{B)'-z{C) 

= n7r{GP'-x . GA^-^y . GB^-z . GC^) 
= n'7r(x . BC^+y . CA^+z . AB^) 
which can be shown to lead to Mr. Leudesdorf's result; and 
reduces to Holditch's Theorem when P lies in a side BG, 

Mr. Kempe points out that the locus of P, for which 
(P) is zero, is a circle ; and the locus of P, for which (P) 
is constant, is a concentric circle, exceeding in area the 
first circle by an amount proportional to (P) ; but that if 
n = 0, this system of concentric circles must be replaced 
by a system of parallel straight lines. 

(Messenger of Mathematics, vol. vii., 1878.) 

162. The Envelope of a Carried Line, 

Similar theorems hold for the envelope of a carried line 
Nx, fixed in the moving centrode and carried round by it. 

The point of contact N on the envelope is the foot of 
the perpendicular IN drawn from / on the carried line ; 
and now if we denote by y the ordinate IN of the point 
/ of the rolling centrode with respect to the line Nx, by 
X the corresponding abscissa on the line Nx, and by S the 
length of the arc described by N ; then 

d8_dx. dw 
"dt^di^y'dt' 
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so that S—x =zfyd(jd —f\{c + c')yds ; 

or S the length of the arc of the envelope exceeds x the 
projection of the corresponding arc of the rolling centrode 
on the carried line by the moment about the carried line 
of the same distribution of density \(c + c') as before. 

Carried lines which have envelopes of the same length 
will therefore touch a circle, with the centre of gravity 
Q of the perimeter as centre. 

Again, if <^ denotes the angle between 7JV and the 
common normal of the centrodes at /, the radius of curva- 
ture R' of the envelope of the carried line at N is given by 

n/ dS dx , .fda , 

dw dcD ^ ^ d<a ^ 

supposing Nl meets in Q the circle IQ'D\ which is the 
reflexion of the circle of inflexions in the common tangent 
of the centrodes at /. 

Therefore, for all carried lines passing through I/, 
R' = 6y and the envelope has a cusp lying on this circle, 
called for this reason the circle of cusps ; while in addition 
the circle is the locus of the centres of curvature of all 
carried lines, the centre of curvature Q' being obtained by 
dropping the perpendicular UQf on IN, 

The normal NI of the envelope will now sweep out 
area {NI) at a rate 






CO 

di 



so that the area swept out by the normal NI exceeds the 
area swept out on the rolling centrode by the ordinate 
NI by the M.i. of the perimeter, of variable density 
^{c+c'), round the carried line. 
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Thus from Theorem II., p. 128, it follows that if two 
carried lines intersect at right angles in P, the sum of the 
areas of their envelopes exceeds the area of the roulette 
of P by the area of the rolling centrode. 

Carried lines which sweep out equal areas are such 
that the M.i. of the perimeter round them is the same ; 
they are therefore equimomental lines, and therefore 
tangents of an equimomental ellipse; and by varying 
the area we obtain a system of equimomental confocal 
ellipses, by well known theorems. 
(Besant, Roulettes and Olissettes ; 
Kempe, Messenger of Mathematics ; Nature, 1878 ; 
Darboux, Bulletin des Sciences Mathem,atiques, 1878; 
Larmor, Nature, 1881 ; Proc. Cam. Phil, Soc., 1890; 
Minchin, Uniplanar Kinem/itics, 1882.) 

163. When the fixed centrode becomes a straight line, 
c' = ; and the area swept out by the normal PI 
(fig. 48) in a complete revolution of the rolling curve 
is the same as that swept out by the ordinates MP, and 
is therefore double the area of the pedal of the rolling 
curve with respect to P. 

Now, if the rolling curve is coated with matter of 
linear density ^c per unit of length, the mass will be 



j\cds =^l\diii = TT ; 



and therefore the area of the roulette of P will exceed 
the area of the roulette of G, the centre of gravity of this 
wire, by tt . GP^ ; and consequently the area of the pedal 
of the rolling curve with respect to P will exceed the area 
of the pedal with respect to G by J-tt . QP^, 
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Thus, for instance, the pedal of a circle with respect to 
its centre being the circle itself, will have an area Tra* ; 
and consequently the area of the lima9on j9 = a+6cosa) 
will be Tra?+^Trh^, while the area of the corresponding 
trochoid will be 2iro?+Trh^) and with a = 6, the area of 
the cardioid p = ci( 1+ cos cd) will be fxa^ and of the 
cycloid ^Tra\ 

In a roulette with respect to a straight line, 

1 1 _sec^ 

or JV^ii-A2 = pi2cos^, 

or 1-^ PCQS0 

If the rolling curve is an ellipse and the carried point 
at a focus, then (fig. 48) 

pcos<p = N(2a'-N)/a = 2N- N^a, 
so thai ^+-^=^. 

If this roulette sweeps out a surface by revolution 
round the fixed straight line, the curvature of this surface 
will be everywhere 1/a, a constant; a soap-bubble film 
of revolution will assume the shape of this surface, or a 
surface similarly generated by the roulette of the focus 
of a hyperbola or parabola. 

For instance, the roulette of the focus of a parabola is 
a catenary and we obtain the catenoid of fig. 16. 

Again, the roulette of the pole of the involute of a 
circle with respect to a straight line is a parabola ; and 
the roulette of the centre of the rectangular hyperbola 
r2cos20=a^ is a curve in which R^^N, or Ry = \a^, an 
dastica or lintearia. 
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164. Epicycloids and Hypocycloids. 

These curves are the roulettes of a point P on the cir- 
cumference of a circle which rolls on the outside or inside 
of a fixed circle. 

Let denote the centre and a the radius of the fixed 
circle, G the centre and c the radius of the rolling circle, 
and / the point of contact of the circles ; then IP is the 
normal of the roulette of P, because / is the centre of 
instantaneous rotation of the rolling circle (fig. 50). 

y 




Fig.60. 

Draw the diameter PCQ of the rolling circle, and sup- 
pose Q originally in contact with the fixed circle at B, 
and that P is then at ^ ; J. is then an apse and B a cusp 
of an epicycloid (§ 104). 
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Denoting the angle xOI by Q (radians), then the arc 
JB = a6=axcIQ, so that the angle ICQ = ad/c; and the 
coordinates of P in terms of 0, for the epicycloid, are 

x = (a+c)cos0+c cos( 1 + a/c)6, 
yz=z(a+ c)sin d+c sin(l + a/c)6 ; 

and for a hypocycloid, change c into — c. 
Thence we find, for the epicycloid, 

da e>/ i \ ^0 
^=2(a+c)cos23. 

and integrating, the arc AP 

= 8 = 4-(a+c) sm „ 

while the arc £Q = 4-(a+c)vers ^-. 

With the notation oip and « of § 154, 

p = (a + 2c)cos(a0/2c), and co = (1 + a/2c)0 ; 
so that p = (a+2c)cos{aft)/(a+2c)}, 

the polar equation of the pedal of an epicycloid, of the 
form r = 6 cos luQ, 

Also PY= — T^ = asin — — T-=asin-^; 

dw a+±c 2c 

so that r^^OY^+PY^ 

= (a+ 2c)^cos2-r- + a^in^Tc- 
^ ^ 2c 2c 

of the form r^ — a^ = ( 1 — 7n?)p^y m = a/((i + 2c), 
the relation connecting p and r in the epicycloid; proving 
incidentally that the roulette of the centre of an epicycloid 
with respect to a straight line is an ellipse. 

If m=0, then c = oo, and the curve becomes the in- 
volute of a circle, in which p2 = r^ — a^. 
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Again % = 4-(a + c)sin — — ^, 

a^ ^ a+2c 

of the form « = Zsinm>/r, with ^ for w, I for 4c(a+c)/a, 
and m for a/(a + 2c), as in § 104. 

And p= =_A_L_^cos— — ^ = -j-=(l-m2)p. 

165. The Teeth of Wheels. 

By cutting teeth on wheels we can make them engage 
and transmit power without slipping ; we thus secure the 
condition called perfect roughness by the theoretical 
mathematician ; perfect smoothness between two bodies 
on the other hand is sought practically by the inter- 
position of wheels. 

Suppose (y to be the fixed centre of a wheel of radius 
0'I=a', which is to be made to revolve in contact with 
the wheel of centre and radius a, without slipping. 

If the circle, centre C and radius c, rolls inside this 
circle, centre 0' and radius a\ and describes the hypo- 
cycloid A'P, then if the epi- and hypo-cycloids AP and 
A'P start with the vertices A and A' in contact, the two 
curves will roll and slide on each other (fig. 50) so that 
the common normal at P passes through /, and therefore 
the constant velocity ratio of the wheels is maintained ; 
for this reason the wheels of t^eth are shaped by epi- and 
hypo-cycloids. 

Only a small portion of each curve in the neighbour- 
hood of a cusp is made use of to form a tooth ; and the 
tooth is completed on the circle 0' by a portion of an 
epicycloid, and on the circle by a portion of a hypo- 
cycloid, each described by the rolling of a circle of the 
same radius c\ 
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For instance, if c' = ^a, then the hypocycloid in the circle 
is given by x=0, 2/ = a sin ; so that the hypocycloid 
degenerates into a straight line, a diameter; and the 
inside portion of the tooth is straight and radial. 

Any number of change wheels of a lathe may be made 
to work together indiscriminately, provided the teeth are 
shaped by rolling circles of the same radius c. 

In tig. 50 we have taken a/a' = f , and c = c'=\a\ and 
four teeth on the circle engage with six teeth on 0\ 

When we make c and c' infinite, the teeth are shaped 
by involutes of the circle and 0' ; involute teeth have 
the advantage of preserving the velocity ratio of the 
wheels unchanged for variable distances between the 
centres of the wheels, and are employed in rolling mills. 

When the radius a' is made infinite, the corresponding 
wheel becomes converted into a rack, and the teeth on 
the rack are shaped by cycloids. 

Sometimes to ensure greater regularity of working, 
helical teeth are employed, and now the tooth of one 
helix on the cylinder of radius a works with the tooth 
of the helix of equal pitch on the cylinder of radius a' ; 
so that when one helix rolls on another of equal pitch on 
a parallel axis, any point of the helix describes an epi- 
cycloid. (MacCord, Kinematics ; G. B. Grant, Odontics). 

166. The Double Oeneration ofUpi- and Hypo-cycloids. 

Produce PI both ways to meet the circles and 0' 
again in H and H\ and draw EPE' parallel to 00' to 
meet OH and O^H' in E and E\ 

Then E and E' are the centres of circles, of radii a+c 
and a'— c, which touch each other at P and the circles 
and 0' at H and H'; so that the epicycloid AP and the 
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hypocycloid A'F can be described by the rolling of these 
circles on the circles and 0' \ we thus perceive that 
there is a double mode of generation of the epicycloid and 
hypocycloid. 

Relatively to the circle 0', any point on the circum- 
ference of the circle describes an epicycloid; and a 
hypocycloid if it is made to roll inside the circle 0\ 

The envelope of the diameter QCP is another epi- 
cycloid, described by a rolling circle of radius |c, as 
is readily perceived when we notice that the point of 
contact of the envelope is at the foot of the perpendicular 
drawn from / on PQ, 

The envelope of any other carried straight line, say 
parallel to PQy will be a parallel curve to the epicycloid, 
the envelope of PQ, and will therefore have an epi- 
cycloidal evolute. 

167. Ejn- and Hypo-Trochoids, or Bicircloids, 

A point fixed in CP at a distance kc from C will 
describe a curve, given by 

x = (a'\-c)cos0+kccos(l+a/c)6y 

y = (a+c)sin 6+kcsin{l + a/c)d ; 

these curves are called epi- or hypo-trochoids, and some- 
times bicircloids. 

The relative orbit of two planets is .a bicircloid, if the 
planets describe circles round the Sun; figures of the 
relative orbits of the Earth and the diflerent planets, 
drawn mechanically by Mr. Perigal, are given in Proctor's 
Oeometry of Cycloids. 

For if a, ^ denote the (mean) distances from the Sun, 
and ny m the mean motions, the relative orbit is given by 
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where n^a^ = m^^, by Kepler's Third Law (§ 179); so that 

a+c = a, kc = fi, and l + a/c = m/n = (a//8)*; 
or a = a — ^/a^, c = ^/a^. 

When c=sa, or m = 2ti, the bicircloids are limdgons 
(§ 156), as is otherwise geometrically obvious. Thus if 
we assume that the period of Mars is two years, the 
relative orbit of the Earth and Mars will be a limaQon. 

(1) Prove that if an epicycloid rolls on a straight line, 

the centre will describe an ellipse. 

(2) Prove that, if a helix rolls on a straight line, any 

point on the helix will describe a cycloid. 

(3) The shadow of a helix on a plane perpendicular to 

its axis, thrown by parallel rays of light, is a 
trochoid. 

Find when the trochoid will be a cycloid. 

(4) The path of a steamer turning uniformly in a current 

will be a trochoid relatively to the land. 

(5) Show that a variable velocity ratio of two wheels 

can be attained by cutting teeth in equiangular 
spirals of the same radial angle. 

(6) If an equiangular spiral rolls on a circle, the pole 

will describe an involute of a circle. 

(7) Show that the path of the Moon relatively to the 

Sun has no points of inflexion. 
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(8) The isoptic locus of an epicycloid is an epitrochoid 

(Wolstenholme, Proc, LoTidon Math. Soc, vol. iv.). 
If the isoptic locus passes through the centre, 
its equation is of the form r = 6sin{a0/(a+2c)}. 

(9) Prove that the epicycloid has (i.) one cusp when 

c = a, 2a, 3a, 4a, ...; and then m = J, ^, ^, ... ; 
(ii.) two cusps when 2c = a, 3a, 5a, ... ; and then 
m = J, J, J, ... ; and draw them. 

(10) Prove that the equation of the Tricusp hypocycloid 

can be written 

(i.) p = lacosSa), (ii.) 8 = fasin3^, 

(iii.) (a;2 + y^f + |aaj(a;2 - 3y^) + ^a\x^ + y^) - Ja* = 0, 

(iv.) r*+far3cos30+2aV-Ja*=O. 

Prove that if the tangent at P meets the Tricusp again 
in Q and i2, 

(i.) the length QR = ^a, 

(ii.) the tangents at Q and R intersect at right angles 
in a point T on the inscribed circle of the Tricusp, 

(iii.) the normals at P, Q, It intersect in a point iV on 
the circumscribed circle, 

(iv.) NT passes through the centre. 

168. Inversion and Inverse Guides. 

When the vector OP of a curve is produced to Q, so 
that OQ is inversely proportional to OP, or OQ = c^/OP, 
then the locus of Q is called an inverse curve of the locus 
of P with respect to the origin 0, or with respect to the 
circle of the centre and radius c ; and c is then called 
the constant of inversion. 

Thus if it = iO is the polar equation of the locus of P, 
then r = cHd is the polar equation of the inverse curve, 
the locus of Q, with respect to the origin 0. 
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The inverse of a circle (or sphere) is another circle (or 
sphere); except when the circle (or sphere) passes through 
the centre of inversion, when the inverse is a straight 
line (or plane). 

For if OFQ, meets a circle (or sphere) in P and Q, then 
OP.OQ is constant and equal to OT^ for an external 
origin 0, where OT is a tangent to the circle (or sphere) ; 
so that a circle (or sphere) is its own inverse with respect 
to any origin ; and varying the constant of inversion 
gives a similar curve (or surface) ; in this case another 
circle (or sphere). 

Maxwell calLs the rectangle on the segments of a chord 
through made by the circle (or sphere) the power of 
the circle (or sphere) with respect to ; and now if the 
distances from to the centre of the circle or sphere and 
of its inverse are denoted by a and a\ and the radii by 
b and b\ then a^ - 6^ a'* - b'^ are the powers of the circles 

or spheres, and — = _ = _ — — = — II — 

a b a^— 6^ c^ 

Any curve Pp and its inverse Qq with respect to will 
cut the vector OPQ at supplementary radial angles; for 
since OP. OQ=c^=^Op . Oq, a circle can be drawn through 
PQqp, and therefore the angles pPQ, pqQ are supple- 
mentary, and Pp, Qq are ultimately the tangents at P 
and Q, when p and therefore q are brought up close to P 
and Q. 

Or, otherwise, denoting the radial angles by <p and <p\ 

cot ^ = d log r/de = - d log u/d0 = - t'O/id = - cot <p\ 
cot^+cot0' = O, or + 0' = 7r; 
so that the radial angles are supplementary. 

Any two curves and their inverses will therefore cut 
at the same angle. 
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A small element of area is consequently unaltered in 
shape by inversion, but the alteration of linear scale is 

So also in space, an element of volume will be undis- 
torted by inversion, but will be changed in volume in 
the scale (fi/v^ or r'^/c®. 

If accented letters refer generally to the inverse curve, 

then Or = (^/Og, Og=(^/Ot; 

p'^cyPg, p = cyQg'; 

¥ , r dp , dp' dr sin <h , ci/sin « • . 
fi p dr dr dr dr 

and the circle of curvature obviously inverts into the 
circle of curvature of the new curve. 

Lines of curvature (§ 130) will correspond on a surface 
and its inverse ; and if a circle of principal curvature is 
drawn, the normal plane of this circle and the sphere 
through the circle and origin of inversion will invert 
into the sphere and plane through the corresponding 
circle of principal curvature. 

When the Cartesian equation of a plane curve is given 
in rectangular coordinates x and y, the equation of the 
inverse curve with respect to the origin is obtained by 
writing <^x/(x^+y^) for x, and c^y/(p^+y^) for y. 

Thus the inverse of the parabola y^=px with respect 
to the vertex is, writing a for c^/p, the dssoid 
Qcip?' + y^) = ay^, or y^ = Qi?l(a — cc) ; 
or in polar coordinates, 

r = a(sec Q — cos Q\ 
the locus of ^ in a circle, for an origin on the circumfer- 
ence (ex. 11, p. 42). 
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169. Mechanical Invertors and exact Parallel Motion. 

When P describes a given curve, the point Q can be 
made to describe an inverse curve by means of the 
mechanical invertors, invented by Peaucellier and Hart. 

Peaucellier*s motion consists of a rhombus LF, PM, 

MQ, QL, formed of four links of equal length, jointed at 

Z, M, P, Qf and of two other equal links OL, OM, pivoted 

at a fixed point (fig. 51). 

.IT 




Then, in whatever way the link motion is displaced by 
the motion of P, 

OP .OQ = OE^-^EP^^OU-'LP^^(?, 
a constant, so that P and Q describe inverse curves. 

For instance, if P is compelled to describe an arc of a 
circle by a link CP, pivoted at a fixed point C, and of 
length CP==OC, then Q will move in a straight line 
perpendicular to OC, 

A parallel motion is the name given in Mechanism to 
an arrangement of bars intended to guide a point Q, 
the head of a piston rod, in a straight line ; and this is 
effected with exactness by Peaucellier's arrangement, 
but only approximately by Watt's parallel motion. 

Hart's parallel motion accomplishes the same purpose 
with four bars, while Peaucellier's requires six. 
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A jointed parallelogram of rods, FOHK, is taken, and 
the longer rods are crossed ; any fixed point in one of 
the rods FG is taken, and OPQR is drawn parallel to FH 
or 6K, to meet FK in P, OH in Q, and HK in R (fig. 51). 

Then P, Q, jB are also fixed points in the bars, stich 
that when again opened into a parallelogram, OPRQ will 
form another parallelogram, tiie sides of which are parallel 
to the diagonals of FOHK, and the area of which bears 
a constant ratio to the area of FOHK ; so that OP . OQ 
is constant; and thus the parallelogram FOHK, when 
crossed, will act as an invertor, P and Q describing in- 
verse curves when is fixed. 

We can show Hart's parallel motion working in con- 
junction with Peaucellier's by drawing FO parallel to 
PM or LQ, OQH parallel to OL, and FPK parallel to 
OM; and now 0, P, R, Q are the middle points of the 
bars of the crossed parallelogram FOHK. 

We may join LR and MR by bars, and now the two 
rhombuses LPMQ, OLRM are said to make a complete 
Peaucellier cell. 

When P and Q are inside the cell, the cell is called 
"positive (fig. 51), where it is shown acting as the parallel 
motion of a beam engine. 

But when P and Q are outside, it is called a negative 
cell (fig. 52) ; and now it forms a compact mechanism for 
drawing not only straight lines, but circles of very large 
radius, as required in Architecture. 

(Kempe, How to Draw a Straight Line.) 

While Q describes a straight line and P a circular arc, 
the point R will describe a curve whose polar equation is 
of the form r=ia sec ± 6 cos 6, 

the inverse of a conic section with respect to a vertex. 
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Fig.52. 



If equal bars Q5, BE are pivoted at Q, fi, and a fixed 
point E in the straight line described by Q, then, as in 
fig. 8, any point D in the bar QB will describe an arc of 
an ellipse ; and the normal DI will pass through /, fixed 
in EB produced, so that EI=2EB, 

Any complicated system of linkwork in mechanism 
can always be analysed into three bar motion, such as OA, 
AP, PC in fig. 45, when a bar PC is pivoted about a fixed 
point at C; thus representing the beam, connecting rod, 
and crank in a beam engine ; the beam being practically 
of infinite length in the direct action engine. 

If OA, CP produced intersect in /, then / is the 
instantaneous centre of rotation oi AP; and for uniform 
velocity of the crank P, the velocity of A will be a 
maximum when 00 and AP intersect in a point J, the 
foot of the perpendicular from / on AP, 

A point Q in AP will describe a figure of 8 curve ; 
Watt's parallel motion consists essentially of a three bar 
motion, such as -40, AP, PO, by means of which the head 
of the piston rod Q is guided for a short distance on each 
side of the point of inflexion on this figure of 8. 
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The curves described by any point Q on the connecting 
rod AP in three bar motion have been studied by Roberts, 
Cayley, and Clifford ; any such curve being capable of a 
triple generation by means of bars (Clifford, Kinematic). 

When a crossed parallelogram is employed, as in figs. 
51, 52, and in fig. 49, the relative motion of the short 
bars FO and HK is imitated by rolling an ellipse with 
foci F, 0, on an equal ellipse with foci H, K; and the 
relative motion of the long bars GH, FK is imitated by 
rolling a hyperbola on an equal hyperbola ; and relatively 
to one bar any point carried by the opposite bar will 
describe the pedal of an ellipse or hyperbola. 

170. Polar Reciprocals, 

The inverse of the pedal of a curve with respect to 
the same pole is called a polar reciprocal of the curve. 

For instance, the pedal of a circle with respect to any 
point is the limagon (§ 1 56) 

r=a+6 cos 0\ 
and therefore the polar reciprocal of a circle is the inverse 
of a limaQon, and its equation is 

r=c7(a+6cosd), 
the polar equation of a conic section, with a focus at the 
pole, excentricity e=6/a, and semi-latus-rectum l^c^/a. 

Again, the polar reciprocal of an epicycloid with respect 
to the centre is r cos m6=b, a Cotes's spiral (§ 164). 

With the usual notation of 6, r, </>, p, p, . . . for the 
original curve, and ^, /, ^', ... for the polar reciprocal 
with respect to the origin, then from §§ 155, 168, 

dr gLv 'x^ 
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171. Orthogonal and Oblique Trajectories. 

A curve cutting at right angles a system of curves is 
called an orthogonal trajectory of the system ; and a 
curve cutting the system at any constant angle y other 
than a right angle is called an oblique trajectory. 

In § 101, it was shown that the orthogonal trajectories 
of the cycloids described by all the points on the circum- 
ference of a wheel are equal cycloids. 

Familiar instances of orthogonal trajectories are seen 
with (i.) horizontal and vertical straight lines, (ii.) straight 
lines radiating from a centre, and the concentric circles, 
(iii.) confocal and coaxial parabolas, (iv.) rectangular 
hyperbolas, the asymptotes of one system being the axes 
of the other system, (v.) confocal ellipses and hyperbolas ; 
while the oblique trajectories of system (i.) are inclined 
straight lines, of (ii.) are equiangular spirals, of (iii.) are 
confocal but not coaxial parabolas, and of (iv.) are con- 
centric, but not coaxial rectangular hyperbolas. 

Since any two curves and the corresponding inverse 
curves cut at the same angle, it follows that the inverse 
of a system of orthogonal or oblique trajectories forms a 
new system of orthogonal or oblique trajectories. 

We have seen (§ 133) that the graphs of the conjugate 
functions u and v, given by u+iv = {{x+iy), when u or 
V is equated to a constant, form an orthogonal system* 

Also, since in an oblique trajectory cutting the curves 
u and V (§ 133) at constant angles y and ^x — y 

cfojCOS y + (fogsin y = 0, 
and dsjdu = dsjdv = J'-^; 

therefore du cos y+dv sin y = 0, 
or u cos y + t; sin y = a constant, 

is the general equation of an oblique trajectory. 
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Mr. Larmor has shown (Proc, London Math. Soc, vol. 
XV.) that in a field of force (§ 83), of which the potential 
is J, a particle will describe an oblique trajectory with 
velocity F, if started so that ^V^^J; or that a ray of 
light will describe this oblique trajectory if the refractive 
index varies as «/"*. 

Then, if JB denotes the radius of curvature of the 
trajectory, resolving normally, 
V^ 2J dJ . 3 J . jirdJ 3 J . \ 

1 dJi . dJi . 

Any small contour in the (x, y) diagram will be 
transformed into a similar contour in the (u, v) diagram, 
since angles are unaltered in this transformation, J^ 
denoting the scale of the transformation, or the ratio of 
the linear dimensions of corresponding elements ; this 
is the condition to be satisfied in maps and charts. 

Thus, for instance, if 

u+iv={x + iyY = ^•'^cos nQ + ir**sin nQ, 
by De Moivre*s Theorem (§111), then, on putting 

u = c**"V=r"cos7i0, v = c^~V = ^**sinti0; 

and a new system of curves is obtained in which r is 

changed into r^/c^~^ and 6 into n0; so that we may put 

r' = r'*/c'*-S 0^ = 710; 

and now the radial angle </> is the same in the old and the 

new system ; and 

r r dr'sind) dr sin d> / ^v . , 

71- — =n , , ^ ^ — ^ = (7i-l)sin^. 

p p dr dr ^ 

The case of ti = — 1 is equivalent to the operation of 

inversion (§ 168) combined with reflexion in Ox, 
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Fig.53 

172. Critical Orbits, 

The orthogonal trajectories given by 

u = r^cos nO, v = r"sin nO, 
are of important interest ; the oblique trajectories being 
u cos y + V sin y = r'*cos(wO — y) = a constant. 

These curves are called Critical Orbits by Clifford 
(Kinematic, p. 113) because they are described as orbits 
under a central force varying as some power, 27i — 3, 
of r (§ 84), while the velocity varies as some other power, 
7^ — 1, of r. They are also catenaries, the curves assumed 
by a uniform chain under a central force varying as the 
power 11— 2 of r. 

Writing the equations, 

r»*cos nO = a**, r**sin nd = 6**, r^cos{n6 — y) = c** ; 
then (i.) 7i=±l gives a system of straight lines and 
circles, (ii.) 7i= ± J a system of confocal parabolas and 
cardioids, (iii.) 7i= ±2 a system of rectangular hyperbolas 
and lemniscates. 



n+1 
fi 
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Changing n into -n gives the inverse system of curves 
r** = a*cos nOy r" = 6*»sin 7i0, r** = c**cos(w0 — y) ; 
and now, in r"t=a**cosii0, 

cot ^ = ci log rjdO = — tan nO = cot( Jx + w0), 
or = i7r+in0; so that (fig. 53) 

PO r=ne, and ^OF=ft)=(n+l)ft 
Then p = r cos n0 = r^'^'^ja^, 

or p = a(cos n0)^+^/*» = a( cos —rpn 

p^ = a*"cos m«, where m = w/(n + 1) ; 
so that the pedal curve AY oi the critical orbit ^P is 
also a critical orbit ; and the equation of the polar recip- 
rocal of AP may be written 

r"*cosm0=a"*, 
another critical orbit. 

Consider the path of a ray of light in the Earth's 
atmosphere, on Simpson's assumption that the refraction 
index /x varies inversely as the n+V^ power of the 
distance r from the centre of the Earth. 

Then (§ 73) fx sin <f> or fip is constant along the ray, or 
p varies as r^'^\ so that the path of the ray is either the 
critical orbit r**=a**cos ri0, or an oblique trajectory. 

Again, in these curves, the chord of curvature through 

= 2pdrldp:=2r/{n + l\ 
so that (fig. 10) p = PgJ{n +1). 

173. Roulettes of Critical Orbits. 

When AP (fig. 48) is the roulette of the pole P of the 
critical orbit ^/^ = a**cosTi0 with respect to the straight 
line Oxy then denoting the angle IPM by \fr, and MP by y, 

\lr=:nd=mwy 
and y^=p^ = a'^cos mw = a"*cos yjr, 

the relation connecting y and y/r in the roulette. 
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Differentiating logarithmically with respect to a, 

J . dy . , ds 

and since ^ sinV^.^^^p. 

therefore p = yBeG\[r/m=Pllm, 

so that p the radius of curvature of the roulette is 1/m 
or 1 + 1/n times the length of the normal PI, and there- 
fore m/(m4-l) times the radius of curvature of the rolling 
pedal A'P; and the e volute of the roulette will possess 
a similar property. 

For instance, if 11=1, the rolling curve is a circle, and 
the roulette is a cycloid ; and then p = 2P/ (§ 101), and 
the evolute of AP is an equal cycloid. 

As applications of these roulettes AP, we may instance 

(i.) that AP is a catenary curve with Ox horizontal, 
when the line density is made proportional to the 
2 + l/n^ power of sec\/r, or of the tension; reducing, 
for n = — ^, to the ordinary catenary, which is therefore 
the roulette of the focus of a parabola ; 

(ii.) that, with m negative and = — ^, AP can be 
described as a trajectory by a projectile in a resisting 
medium, in which the retardation due to the resistance is 

where v denotes the velocity at P, and VqsA A ; reducing, 
for p= J, to the ordinary parabolic trajectory, the roulette 
of the pole of r*cosJ0=:a*, the first negative pedal of the 
parabola r* cos ^d = ^^ ; 

(iii.) that AP is also the path of a ray of light, when 
the refractive index varies as y^ ; a catenary for 2>= 1. 



K'-4){'-e)t 
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174. Vectors and Vectorial Eqvxitions. 

The quantity z=x+iy is now called the vector or step 
from to the point (x, y) ; being composed of a step of 
length X parallel to Ox and then a step of length y parallel 
to Oy, according to Argand's representation. 

Then if n^—x'+iy' represents another vector, 

Z''z'=x^x'+i. y — y' 
represents the vector or step from (x', y') to (ar, y). 

It is convenient in physical application to consider the 
logarithm of the vector, and now 

tt»=:log(0— 0') 
or u+iv=log(x'-'x'+i. y-^y') 

= log>s/{(aJ-^? + (^-2/T}+itan{(2/-2/0/(^-.xO} 
gives n the velocity function, and v the stream function 
at (a;, y) of a source or electrode at {x\ y') ; and we may 
call w the vector potential. 

Suppose for instance we place n equal positive elec- 
trodes at points J.^, A^ ... A^-iy equally spaced on a 
circle of radius a ; the vector of the point A^ being 

a cos 287r/M + m sin 2s7r/ti = a exp(2i8Tr/n ), 
the vector potential 

i«; = log n{0— a exp(2'Wx/ri)} =logr2;**— a**) ; 

and now, with polar coordinates, 
z =r cos 6+ir sin 6 = re*^, 
2^ = rV*^ = r'^cos nd + ir"sin nO ; 
w = log(r**cos 710 — a** + ir^in nQ)y 
u+iv^ log^(r2** — 2a**r**cos nQ + a**) 

+ i tan "^{r**sin n'0/(r~cos w0 — a**)} ; 
or r2» — 2a^r^cos n0 + a^ = e^u^ 

r'*sin(v — nO) = a**sin v, 
representing an orthogonal system of curves. 
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Denoting by r„ 0, the polar coordinates of a point P 
relatively to the origin J.,, then 

u^^logr^r^r^ ... rn-i, v-Qq+0^+0^+ ... +0n-i. 

giving De Moivre's and Cotes's properties of the circle. 

Suppose for instance ti = 2, then 

u = log r^r^y or t-* — 2aVcos 20 + a* = e^ ; 

and t; = 0Q + flj, or 7'^sin(2d — v) = — a%in v, 

representing Cassmiana, and the orthogonal rectangular 
hyperbolas, passing through A^ and JL^. 

When n equal negative electrodes are placed on the 
circle, at jB^, B^, ... 5^. midway between the positive 
electrodes, the vector of Bg being 

aexp{(28— l)7r/'M}, 

then their vector potential is 

log n {0 - a exp(28 - Vjirln} = log(0" + a») ; 

so that for the system of positive and negative electrodes 
w = log(2;" — aP')l{s^ + a**) 

r^** — 2a**r»*cos nO + a^^ 



= ilog 



7^'^ + 2a"r**cos 7i0 + a^'^ 

-httan"^— K r— ttan"^- 



r**cos 7t,0 — a** r'*cos nQ + a* 

^ , ,2a'*r**cos'n0 ., -2a**r**sint?-0 

giving another orthogonal system of curves, 

^.2n _,. 2a^r'*cos nQ coth u + a^** = 0, 
r2» + 2a~r^sin nO cot v — a^** = 0. 

When 71= 1, these curves are circles, the dipolar circles 
of the next article. 
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175. Dipolar Girdes, 

Wben we put a5+it/ = ctan^(u+iv), and write it 

I • — sin ^ (u + iv)Qos ^(u — iv ) __ sintt+tsinht; 
^ "" cos \{v, + iv)cos \{u — iv) " cos u + cosh v 

,, csint^ csinhi; 

then a;= — r — ; > V = — r: — ; ' 

coshv+cosit ^ cosnv+cosu 

thus dividing tan J(u+it;) into a real and imaginary part. 
Also tanu=tan{^(u+iv)+J(i6— iv)} 

_ x+iy+X'-iy _ 2cx 
~ (^'^oi^'^y^ '^c^^x^'-y^* 

and tanii;=tan{i(it+iv)— |(u— t-v)} 

_ x+iy-^x+iy ^ 2icy 

so that x^+y^+2cx cotii— c^=0 (i.), 

x^+y^—2cycothv+c^ = (ii.), 

the equations of a system of orthogonal dipolar circles 
(fig. 54. i.) ; called dipoiar because the system (i.) represents 
circles passing through two poles N and S, while system 
(ii.) represents orthogonal circles having the same radical 
axis Ox ; thus representing the meridians and parallels in 
the stereographic projection of the terrestrial globe. 

Putting u or v = nt, we obtain circles described under 
excentric centres of force ; and writing them 

(x+ccotuf+y^ =c^coaechi (i.) 

x^+(y~-c coih. t;)^ = c^cosech^t; (ii.), 

then (i.) represents a circle, centre ( — c cot u, 0), and radius 
c cosec u ; and (ii.) a circle, centre (0, c coth v) and radius 
c cosech V ; and with respect to 0, the power of (i.) is — c*, 
and of (ii.) is c^. 

At any point P, the angle NPS='7r—u, 
while the ratio SPfNP^e^ or v=log{SP/NP). 
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K X denotes the latitude of any parallel of latitude 
circle (ii.), then since on the stereographic projection the 
radius of this circle is c cot X, therefore (§ 34) 

cot X = cosech v, tan X = sinh v, sin X = tanh v, 

cos X = sech V, tan JX = tanh \v, or X = gd v, 

V = log(sec X + tan X) = log tan(i7r + \X). 

while X=gd(tfcCoty) represents a loxodrome or rhumb 
line, cutting the meridians at a constant angle y. 

The inverse system of curves with respect to a pole JV 
or S will be radiating straight lines and concentric circles, 
representing meridians and parallels in the neighbourhood 
of a pole, when projected stereographically from the other 
pole, as in Godfray's Great Circle Chart. 

A great circle on this chart will be represented by a 
straight line ; and a rhumb line, that is an oblique 
trajectory of the meridians and parallels, will be an equi- 
angular spiral ; so that on the stereographic projection 
it will be an inverse of an equiangular spiral. 

The general operation of inversion with respect to any 
pole, combined with a change of origin, is represented by 
the linear substitution (Schwarz) 

z=(az+b)/(Az+B), 

by which a polygon in the z plane, bounded by straight 
lines or circles, is transformed into a polygon bounded 
by circles, cutting at the same angles, in the z' plane. 
In Godfray's Great Circle Chart we transform to 

z' = x' +i]/ = cexp(ia-' l3)^ce-^(cos a+isina), 

so that a is the longitude, and the latitude X is given by 

r' = C6 " ^ = c tan(i7r — JX), 

or /8 = log(secX+tanX), X=gd/8. 
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176. Mercator'a Chart. 

Draw any contour on the (u, v) diagram (fig. 54, ii.) 
corresponding to a contour, the outline of a country, in 
the (x, y) stereographic diagram ; we thus obtain a new 
map, called Mercator's projection, in which the meridians 
and parallels are orthogonal systems of parallel straight 
lines; and while a length u represents the longitude, a 
length i; = log(secX+tanX) will represent the latitude X; 
also dv/d\ = sec\, so that the minute of latitude in Mer- 
cator's chart increases as the secant of the latitude, being 
equal to the minute of longitude only at the equator. 

Twenty-four standard meridians at equal intervals of 
15*" in longitude from Greenwich mark the standard 
time at a place ; the standard time being the mean solar 
time at the nearest standard meridian. 

Taking the Godfray Chart as representing any system 
of parallels and meridians with respect to an axis through 
any zenith Z, say in longitude and latitude gd 6, then 
the representation on Mercator's Chart will be given by 

isin^(u-i-i.v—b) = exp(ia—l3) = x'+iy'=z'; 

or, dropping b as representing a mere change of origin, 

ia'-l3 = log tan J(u + iv) 

, sin u+i sinh v . , ,sinh v , , ,cosh v 

= loff — r — =^ieLn^^^—. coth"^ ; 

° cos u+cosh V sm u cos u 

so that sinh v = tan a sin u, cosh v = coth /3 cos u ; 

the representation on Mercator's Chart of a system of 
parallel small circles and their meridians ; these lines are 
called Sumner lines (p. 203), being the lines on Mercator's 
Chart on which a celestial body in the zenith at Z will at 

any instant have the same altitude. 

2a 
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Fig. 66 

177. Confocal Ellipses and Eyperbolas. 

As another practical illustration of conjugate functions, 
put x+iy = c cosh (u + iv) 

= c(cosh u cos v+i sinh u sin v) ; 
then a; = ccoshucosi;, y = c ainhu sin v; 

and alternately eliminating u and v, 



X' 



f 



V' 



c^cosh% c^sinh^ 



= 1 



.(i.) 



x" 



f 



c^cos^'y 



c^sin^iJ 



= 1. 



(ii.) 

representing a system of confocal ellipses and hyperbolas 
for constant values of u and v the polar reciprocals with 
respect to i\r or fif of the circles i; of § 175; and sech u will 
be the excentricity of the ellipse, sec v of the hyperbola 
(fig. 55); while (§ 35) v will be the excentric angle or 
excentric anomaly of a point P on the ellipse -4P, and u 
will be hyperbolic excentric anomaly of the point P on 
the hyperbola KP, 
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Put v=int, then 

x+iy = c cosh {u+int) = c cos {rvt-^iu) 
represents confocal ellipses described under a central 
attraction to 0, varying as the distance, the period being 
iir/n; while hyperbolas are described with u=nt, and 
x+iy = ccosh(nt+iv). 
In an oblique trajectory 

u cos y+v sin y = constant, 
we may put t;=7i(^— r)cosy, u= — 'n(^— T)siny; 
so that aj+iy = ccos7i{(^— T)cosy+i(^— rOsiny}; 
and the equation is obtained by eliminating t between 
a? = c cos {n(^ — t)cos y } cosh {n(t — T')sin y } , 
2^= — c sin{7i(^— t)cos y}sinh{7i(^— T')siny}. 
The equations of the tangent and normal of the ellipse 
at P, which are also the normal and tangent of the 
hyperbola at P, are 

cosv . sinv ..... 

X — r — h y . 1 =c (ni.), 

coshu ^sinhu ^ ^ 

coshu sinhu .. . 

X y—. =c (iv.). 

cosv ^ smv ^ 

Denoting by p and q the lengths of the perpendiculars 

from upon the tangents at P of the ellipse and hyperbola, 

p = c cosh u sinh u/(cosh^u — cos^)*, 

3^=0 sin V cos ^/(cosh^tt — cos^t;)* ; 

The pole of (iii.) with respect to the hyperbola (ii.) will 

be (c cos'v/cosh u, — csin^t;/sinht6), and this pole will 

therefore be Q, the centre of curvature of the ellipse at 

P (§ 98) ; and PQ = /> = c(cosh2t6 — cos^v)^/(cosh u sinh u). 

Similarly (c cosh*t6/cos v, — csinh%/sin v), the pole of 

(iv.) with respect to (i.), is the centre of curvature of the 

hyperbola at P ; and the radius of curvature is 

c(cosh^ — cos^)*/(cos V sin v). 
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We may consider w=^u+iv 2^ representing a vector of 
curvilinear steps u and v\ u along a hyperbola and v 
along a confocal ellipse, meeting at the point 

z=x+iy = ccosh(u+iv). 
If P' is any other point given by 

z=x+ iy' = c cosh(u' + W), 
then the vector RP is given by 
0— a;' = c{cosh(u+it;) — cosh(tt'+iv')} 

= 2csinh ^{u+v/ +i .v+v'ysinh ^(u-^u' +i . v—v^; 
so that PP^ 
= 4c%inh ^(u+'M.'+i . 'y+ t/)sinh J(t6— u'+i . V— v') 

= c2{cosh(u + u') — cos(t; + 1;') } {cosh (i6 — u') — cos(v — v') } . 

This expression is unaltered by an interchange of u, u\ 
or V, v' ; so that if the points 2?, p', called correajxmding 
points, are given by (u, v'), (u', i;), then pp' = PP^. 

Further, if (f> denotes the angle between PP" and pp\ 

., . , coah( u+iv) —coah(u'+W) 

then t0 = log — TT — 7-^ T_; , . . .^ 

^ ° cosh(it + ^^; ) — cosh(u + ^'y) 

__ , tanh ^(u -'u') + i tan ^(v — v') 
"~ ° tanh i(u —u')—i tan ^(1; — v') 

tanh J(u— u') 

Captain Weir's Azimuth Diagram consists of a series 
of confocals, the hyperbolas marking the longitude or 
hour angle v, while the ellipses are marked with the 
degrees in gd u, to represent latitude or declination. 

Now, if the hour angle is the complement of v, and if 
the latitude and declination are gd u and gd dj a straight 
line joining the points (u, v) and (d, 0) will give the 
azimuth or bearing of the object from the meridian Oy. 

(Godfray, Astronomy , § 222.) 
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Changing to the focus S or S' as origin 

x—c+iy=2c sinh^^ (u + iv), x+c+iy = 2c cosh2^(tt + iv), 

so that if r, r' denote the focal distances 8P, S'P, 

r = 2c sinh J(u + ii;)sinh ^(u — it;) 

= c(coshu— cost;) = a(l— 6cosv); 

r' = c(cosh u + cos v) = a(l + e cos v). 

Then r'+r=2ccoshu = AA' (v.), 

r'— r=2c cos v = KK' (vi.); 

and hence SP = ilZ, ST = KA' ; also OP = KB, 

Denoting the angles ASP, AS'P by 6, 6", then in 

Astronomy d is called the true anomaly of P, reckoned 

from perihelion at ^, the Sun being supposed to be at 

the focus 8 ; but 6' is the true anomaly from aphelion A, 

with the Sun now at the other focus 8\ 

Then 

^ x — c coshucosv— 1 ^, coshucosv+l 

cos 0= = v , cos 6 = r ; ; 

r coshu — cost; coshti+cost; 

. ^ sinh ti sin t; . ^ sinh tt sin t; 

or sm d = — i , sm v = 



cosh u — cos V "" cosh u + cos v ' 

tan ^6 = coth Ju tan ^t;, tan |0' = tanh ^u tan Jt; ; 

and r = SA cos^^t; sec^^0, r' = /SA'cos^ Jt; sec^ff, 

. . . l+cos0coshi6 e+cos0 

Afijam, since cos v = r — ; tt = i— ; 5» 

^ coshtt+cos0 l+ecos0 

or ( 1 + e cos 0X 1 "" ^ cos t;) = 1 — e^ ; 

therefore r = c sinh%/(cosh u + cos 6), 

of the form r = l/(l+e cos 0), with l = c sinh^/cosh u, 

the polar equation of the ellipse, with origin at 8. 

Similarly r' = c sinh2tt/(cosh u — cos ff) 

is the polar equation of the ellipse, with origin at 8' ; 

while for the hyperbola the corresponding polar equations 

c sin^t; , c sin^t; 

are r = ?;, r = 



cost;— cos 6* cos O'— cost;* 
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178. Ccyiifocal Idmofons. 

By inversion of this system of conies with respect to 
either focus, say 8, taking 2c as the constant of inversion, 

x+iy = 2c cosech2i(u + iv), 

x+2c+iy = 2c coth^ J(u + iv) ; 

and rsinh%=4c(coshu+cos0) (vii.)> 

r sin^v = 4!c( cos v— cos 0) (viii.), 

are the inverses of the ellipse (i.) and hyperbola (ii.), and 
the pedals with respect to JV^ or fif of the circles v of § 175, 
a system of confocal lima^ons (§ 155). 

Denoting now by / the distance from the other focus 
8\ the position of which is unaltered by inversion, then 

/ = 2c coth Uu+ iv) coth Uu — iv) = 2c — r , 

^^ * ^ 2\ / coshu— cosv 

while 

4<c 

r = 2c cosech ^(u + iv)cosech ^(u — iv) = — t- ; 

cosn 16 ~~ cos V 

so that r'+2c= — r = rcoshtt (ix.), 

cosh u— cos V ^ ^ 

, ft 4c cos v , V 

r^— 2c= — r =r cost; (x.), 

cosh 16— cos v 

equations of the form r^ -^ Ir = constant, which are 
Cartesian ovals in the general case, the inverse of a 
conic with respect to any point on the transverse axis. 

The lima9on in which v= Jtt, i= J, is called the Trisectrix. 

For if A' OR is any angle to be trisected (fig. 47, ii.), and 
if A'R is joined cutting the curve in p\ then, if A'Op^O, 

O2> = O^'(2cos0-l); and^> = 2O^'sini0 = ^'gr, 

if Op meets the arc A'R in q. 

Tl\iQXQioxQe=qpA'-OA'p=pqA''-OA'p = OA'q-'OA'p 
= TpA'q = iqOR; so that Op is a trisector of the angle A' OR, 
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179. Kepler* 8 Laws of Planetary Motion. 
Kepler, by long continued observations and measure- 
ment of the Sun's diameter and motion in longitude, 
noticed that 

(i.) the variation of the Sun's apparent diameter d 
could be expressed by the formula i)(l+ecos0), 
where D denotes the mean angular diameter 
(about 32') and 6 the Sun's longitude from peri- 
helion, e being a small constant, about 1/60 ; 
(ii.) that the Sun's daily motion in longitude was 
proportional to the apparent area or square of the 
diameter. 
Since the apparent diameter is inversely proportional to 
the distance, he deduced the laws called Kepler's Laws — 
(i.) that the relative orbit of the Earth (or any 
planet) and of the Sun is an ellipse, with a focus 
at the Sun, if the Sun is supposed fixed, given in 
polar coordinates by l/r=d/D=^l +e cos 6. 
(ii.) that rHO/dt = h is constant, and that the Earth 
therefore sweeps out by its radius vector from the 
Sun equal areas in equal times. 
The third law of Kepler — (iii.) the squares of the 
periodic times of the planets round the Sun are 
proportional to the cubes of their mean distances — 
was easily inferred by arithmetical calculation, when once 
the distances of the planets from the Sun were measured, 
in terms of the Sun's distance from the Earth. 

Newton inferred from law (ii.) that the earth is attracted 
by the Sun ; and from law (i.) that the attraction must be 
inversely proportional to the square of the distance: 
while law (iii.) showed that the attraction of the Sun was 
of the same nature on all the planets (§ 84). 
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By Newton's Law of Universal Gravitation, employing 
c.G.s. units (§ 142), the attraction between two spherical 
bodies, for instance, the Sun and the Earth, weighing S and 
E grammes, when their centres are a centimetres apart, 
will be given by the expression GSEa-^ (dynes) \ and G 
is called the constant of gravitation^ being the attraction 
in dynes between two spheres, each weighing one gramme, 
when their centres are one centimetre apart. 

Then Kepler's Third Law, in a mathematical form, 
asserts that if T is the period in seconds of the Sun and 
planet, and if n = 27r/T denotes the mean motion, then by 
ex. 1, p. 175, 'nV = 4'7rW/r2= a(fif+£). 

According to the Cavendish experiment, now being re- 
peated with improved apparatus by Mr. C. V. Boys, we 
may take C= lO'^ x 6*48, 1/0= 10' x 154. 

(Everett, Units and Physical Constants.) 

Denoting by g the acceleration (in c.G.s. spouds) of the 
attraction of the Earth, then 

g = CE/E\ovGE=gR^; 

so that we can determine E when G is known, and vice 
versa; and till this is done, Newton's Principia is merely 
Kinematics. 

With the above value of G, and g = dSl, R=W^^7r, 
E=gR^/G= 1027 X 612 grammes ; 

giving a mean density p = E/{^7rR^) = 5'67, 

Denoting by 11 the Sun's parallax (8"*76), and by T 
the number of seconds in one year, then the attraction 
between the Sun and the Earth is 

F= ^ir^ER cosec H/T^ = 1027 x 365 dynes, 

while 8=Fa^/GE= 10^3 x 1*2 grammes, 

with the above numerical values. 
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180. Elliptic Planetary Motion. 

Considering an elliptic orbit AP (fig. 56) in which 
c cosh u = OA = a,c sinh u = OB = b, c sinh^ti/cosh u = l, the 
semi-latus rectum, and sechu = e; then the sector 

A8P = sector A OP — triangle 08P = ^ab{v — e sin v). 

If the ellipse is described in period T round the Sun at 
S, with mean angular velocity n = 2Tr/T, and if the time 
to P from perihelion at A is denoted by t, then by 
Kepler's Second Law, 

t _^ab(v—e sin v) 

or nt=v — emiv\ 

and now nt is called the mean anomaly, being the true 
anomaly of a planet moving uniformly in a circular orbit 
in the same period T. 

Expressed in terms of the true anomaly from peri- 
helion Ay 

eost;=^; 7:. smi;=^^ — 7: — , 

l + ecos0 l+ecos0 

. ^ . ,J{l^e?)%m6 cV(l-Osin0 

1 + 6 cost; l + ecos0 

Reckoned from aphelion A with the Sun at S\ 
nt'=^v+e^mv 

1-ecose' "*" 1-ecose' * 
For completeness we may consider the hyperbolic 
branch KP, of excentricity e\ described round the Sun 
at Sy and now the mean anomaly 
7i'^ = e'sinhu— u 

_ eV(e-^-l)8ine _ . , ^(e-^-l)sine 
~ l+e'cose l+e'cos0 ' 

with «'a'«=C'(<S+£), 
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a' denoting the semi-transverse axis OK, and the true 
anomaly 6 being now KSPy reckoned from )^)erihelion K, 

With the Sun at ^, the hyperbolic branch KP will be 
described under a repulsion from S\ and 
7iT = e'sinhu-i-u 

_ eV(e^g-l)siny . . ^J{e2^1)^mff 
" e'cos0'-l '^^^^^ e'cose'-l " 

181. Rectilinear Motion wider VaryiTig Oravity. 

By making e = 1 or u = 0, the ellipse becomes a straight 
line, and we obtain the solution for rectilinear motion 
under attraction to a fixed centre, varying inversely as 
the square of the distance ; for instance, the motion of 
a body shot vertically upwards from the Earth with 
very great velocity. 

Then, if R denotes the radius of the Earth, 

^=-^-,, and-^=^i?(^--j, 

if the body reaches a distance 2a from the centre of the 
Earth ; and if E denotes the weight of the Earth, and G 
the gravitation constant, n^a^=gIP = CE, 

Now a; = a{l-|-cost;), where nt = v+&mv, 
for an attraction ; but for a repulsion 

X = a(cosh u + 1), where nt = sinh u + u. 
If denotes the centre of the Earth and the body 
starting from A falls to P in the time t, and if PQ is 
drawn at right angles to OA to meet the circle described 
on OA as diameter in Q; then the angle AOQ = ^v, and 
the area A OQ = ^a^v + si nv) = \a?nt ; 

so that the time from ^ to P is proportional to the krea 
AOQ, and the point Q moves freely on the circle AQ, 
under an attraction to 0. 
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To shoot a body weighing W\b, vertically upwards away 
from the Earth to a distance 2a feet from the centre, say 
the distance of the Moon, requires energy, in ft. lb., 

iF^/,= Tri?Q-4)=Fi?(l-g); 

and with the Moon's parallax of 57', 2a/jR=cosec 57' =60, 
about ; while R, the radius of the Earth in feet (§ 99), 

= 90x60x6080-^^^ 

If we could shoot a body up to a height R at the 
North Pole, then fired horizontally the body would, in 
the absence of resistance, skim the surface of the Earth 
like a grazing satellite, in a period 2,irln = 2,Tr,J{Rlg) 
seconds; and n'^=g/R = CE/R^ = ^'7rpG, 

Assuming that gravity inside the Earth varies as the 
distance from the centre, as would be the case if the 
Earth were homogeneous, '2,ir^{Rlg) sec. is also the period 
of oscillation in a diametral tunnel from pole to pole. 

The period of^the Moon being about 27 days, the period 
of a satellite about one- ninth the distance of the Moon 
would be, by Kepler's Third Law, about one day, and the 
satellite would appear stationary in the sky; and this 
would make the period of a grazing satellite 27-r-(60)^ or 
about one 17*^ of a day. 

In the plane of the equator such a satellite would fly 
past a point 16 or 18 times a day, every 90 or 80 minutes, 
according as it moved eastward or westward ; and the 
velocity over the ground would be 7^ or 8J kilometres 
per second. 

If the Earth was made to rotate 17 times faster, without 
change of shape, bodies at the equator would be on the 
point of flying off into space, and elsewhere the plumb 
line would point to the Pole Star. 
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182. Kepler's Problem. 

This is the problem in Astronomy, to express the true 
anomaly Q and the excentric anomaly v in terms of the 
mean anomaly nt ; and for this purpose we acquire the 
series of Lagrange (§ 150) and Fourier (§ 183). 

Denoting by m the mean anomaly nt, or more strictly, 
in astronomical notation, nt + e — xs, where e denotes the 
epoch, and trr the longitude of perihelion, then 

-yrsTm+esin v, 
which, by Lagrange's Theorem (§ 150), gives in a series 
proceeding in ascending powers of e, 

sin v = sin m + ^p — -^prr j — - (sin m)'^+l 

(p +1)1 dmP ^ ^ 

Similarly sin 2y, sin3v, ..., sin^w, and cosv can be 

expanded in powers of e ; and 

r - dm 

- = 1— ecosi;=-j- ; 
a dv 

a dv , ^eP dP . . . 

- = J— = 1 + 2>-, ;t-— (sm m)P ; 
r dm p\ dmP^ ^ 

while from tan|0 = coth Ju tan Jv, 

we deduce by logarithmic diflFerentiation 

do dv dQ sinh u • l—<? 

or 



sin sin-v' dv coshu — cost; 1 — 2ccost;+c*' 
with c= e"" ; and, resolved into partial fractions, 

de^ 1 1 

= 1 + 22c^cos pv, 

cP 
= v ■\- 22— sin jov, 

p ^ 

which can now be expressed in terms of m. 
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We can rearrange these series so as to proceed accord- 
ing to cosines or sines of multiples of the mean anomaly 
m, the coefficients being functions of e, and this is more 
convenient for Kepler's Problem. 

A series of this nature is called a Fourier Series, and 
we proceed to show how the coefficients of such a series 
can be calculated, for any arbitrary single valued function 
tXy in a series proceeding by cosines or sines of multiples 
of xjl, when I is any arbitrary quantity. 

183. Fourier's Series, 

Assume that, between the limits x= ±1, the function 
(x can be expressed by a series of the form 

fa5 = |ilo + ^ApQOB(jpirxll) + 25pSin(p7ra;/0, 
where 2 denotes the sum of the series obtained by giving 
p all positive integral values from 1 to oo ; it is required 
to determine the A's and £'s. 

Divide the function ix into its odd and even part (§ 46), 
and denote them by f^a; and i^ respectively ; thus 

fy» = Hf(^)-*'f(-^)}=J^o+2iljpCOs(2;7ra:/0 (l), 

i^x=^W{x)-i{-x))=^ I,BpSin{pTrxll) (ii.). 

To determine Ap, change x into v in (i.), multiply both 
sides by cos(pTrv/l), and integrate with respect to v be- 
tween the limits and I ; then since 

/cos 2_ cos —-rfy = / i J cos(p - 3)^+ Jcos(p+5')-T- \dv 
00 

^ rBm{(p-q)Trv/l} 8in{(j> + g)xt;/?} "|' 

L 2(p-q)wll 2(j> + qhr/l J,~ ' 

while fL^v =/'(i + J cos ^^)dv = II ; 



therefore /\\v cos(pTrv/l)dv = ^lAp ; /f^vdv = ^lA^. 
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(ii) 
Fig. 56 

Similarly, changing x into v in (ii.), multiplying by 
sin (pwv/l), and integrating with respect to v between 
and I, we find 



/ fjV 8m{pirv/l)dv = ^IBp, 



Therefore, between the limits x= ±1, 



COS ^-j-dv 



+ y2 sin ^y-/fiV sin ^^dv, 



and this is called Fourier's Series. 

By supposing p to take all integral values, positive or 
negative, we may write Fourier's series, 



fx 



\p=co pi 



COS 



2^^W 
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(ii) 
Fig. 57 

At the limits x=±l, the value of the series is t^l, 
so that in general there is discontinuity at the limits; 
and outside these limits Fourier's series represents periodic 
repetitions of the function fx between the limits. 

This is exhibited by drawing the graphs of 

(i.) ^AQ + XApQOs{pTrx/r) and (ii.) ^Bj^in(pTrx/l), 
as exhibited in tig. 56, (i.) and (ii.) 

When the limits between which fx is to be expressed 
by Fourier's Series are and I, then either series (i.) or 
(ii.) may be chosen at pleasure, to represent faj, but it is • 
best to choose the series which introduces the least dis- 
continuity at the limits. 

For instance, suppose {x=x; then between and i, 



or 



(n.)..= -L2(^:i)^\in^-^; 



but outside these limits the series (i.) and (ii.) represent 
the dotted lines in fig. 57, (i.) and (ii.). 
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The student is recommended to draw the graphs of 
the first two or three terms in a Fourier series, to see how 
quickly the series approximates to the given function. 
For instance, draw the graphs of 

sina; — Jsin 2aj, sinoj — Jsin 2aj+ \ sinSaj, 

cos aj + ^ cos 3a;, cos aj + ^ cos 3a3 + ^^^ cos 5a;, 

Fourier made great use of his series in problems on 
the Conduction of Heat, where a solution of the partial 

differential equation — = A;— g is required, giving the 

temperature u at any time t\ for if the initial state of 
temperature U is expressed by the Fourier Series 

then at any subsequent time t the temperature 

u = J-4o + 2(J.j,cos 'px + JSpsin px)e -^'**. 

The geometrical meaning of the coefficients Ap and Bp 
is explained by Clifford (Proc, London Math, Soc, vol. v.) 
according to the method employed in Tidal Harmonic 
Analysis (G. H. Darwin, BHt Ass, Report, 1883), where 
a pencil attached to a float registers fa;, the rise and fall 
of the tide, on a cylinder turning uniformly by clockwork 
round a vertical axis. 

To analyse the tides of period P, the cylinder is made 
to revolve in a period P/p, when a closed curve will be 
traced on the cylinder after p revolutions. 

The plane on which the projection of this closed curve 
has a maximum area A, with attention to the sign of the 
area (§ 137), will cut the cylinder in an ellipse of area A/p. 

Now, if the pencil is made to follow this ellipse as the 
cylinder revolves in the period P/p, the pencil will have 
the component harmonic travel 

ApC0s(p7rx/l) +Bp^m(pTrx/l), 
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184. Fourier's Series in Kepler's Problem. 

Given the relation connecting the mean and excentric 

anomalies, t; = m + e sin v, 

,1 dv 1 1 + 6 cos a - , ^ . 

then -T- = ^ =— n 2—= =l+2u4„cos»m, 

dm 1— ecosv 1— e^ r p r ' 

suppose, when expressed by a Fourier series ; and now 
^Ap = — I .— cos pmdm=— /cosp(v— esini;)civ; 



and this definite integral is a function of pe, called Bessel's 
function of the order p, and denoted by Jp{jpe) ; and it 
can be verified, as in § 207, that i; = t7'^(g'r) satisfies Bessel's 
difierential equation on p. 185 (§ 88). 

Now - = -Y- = 1 + 22 Jp(«e)cos »m : 

r dm 

and integrating with respect to m, 

-y = m + 22-^^^^-^ sin i>m, 

P 
giving the excentric anomaly v in terms of the mean 

anomaly m. Again 

dv dv c.^ jf , X . 

and integrating with respect to m, 

cos ?; = (? + 22 ^^^ ^ cos «m, 

V 
where 

(7= /cos vdm, = /cos ^(1 — e cos v^v = — ^tt^, C= —^e; 



IT 





J . v — m n^JJpe) . 

and sint; = = 22^^^^^— ^smi>m; 

e pe ^ 

whence x = a cos v, y = b sin v, and r = a(l — e cos v) 

can be expressed by a Fourier series in terms of the mean 

anomaly m. 

2b 
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Examples on Fourier Series, 

(1) Prove that, in a series of cosines, between ± ^l, 

Prove that, between and tt, 

sin a; sin 3a; sin5a? ^sm(2p — l)x , 2 / \ 

-p"+ 38 + 53 +••• ^^ ^ — (2p-iy =i^^v7r— ic}; 

and give the value of the series outside these limits. 

(2) In a series of cosines, 

cosh mx = 27r sinh ml\ -5— 919 + 2 — oL « n Cos^-7— I. 

\2mH^ mH^+p^TT I J 

(3) In a series of sines, 

sinh mx = 2ir sinh mlL 2/2 2 2 ^ sin^-y— . 

Deduce the expansions of 6"** and e"*^. 

(4) Expand cos maj in a series of cosines, and sin mx in a 

series of sines, of multiples of irxjl. 

(5) Show that the Fourier series which represents the 

density or temperature in an endless wire must in 
general contain both sines and cosines. 

Determine the Fourier series to represent the 
temperature of a circular wire, in which the temper- 
atures of the four quadrants in order are 1, 2, 3, 4. 

(6) Prove that the equation 

represents a staircase, of vertical and horizontal 
steps of length I: 

(7) Prove that the equation 

I4 = S^^^cos Jp(a; + y)cosip{x-y) 
represents circles of radius ir ; and draw them. 



CHAPTER VII. 

INTEGKATION IN GENERAL. 

185. In the preceding chapters a sketch of Integration 
has been given, and then a number of applications, in- 
tended to show the practical use of the method ; and now 
it is proposed to resume the consideration of Integration 
from a more general and systematic standpoint, so that 
the student may more readily perceive and write down 
the required result. 

The process of Integration is necessarily of a tentative 
nature, depending on a previous knowledge of Differen- 
tiation ; and in general the most convenient order of the 
mental operations employed in the integration of a given 
function will be found to be : 

(i.) to guess the function required for the integration; 

(ii.) to assign the argument of this function ; 

(iii.) to write down the proper constant or numerical 
factors of the integrated function. 

Of these three operations, the first is of the most 
fundajnental importance, depending as it does on the 
principles of the Calculus, but it is the second operation 
which presents the greatest practical difficulty, while the 

third only requires verification by a mental differentiation. 

387 
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186. General Integration of Algebraical Functions. 
The most general algebraical function of x which is 

capable of integration by means of the preceding stock 
of functions can be written 

8+TJR 
U+ VJB! 

where fif, T, U, V are rational integral algebraical func- 
tions of aj, and ii is a linear or quadratic function of x, 
and therefore of the form ax^+2bx + c. 

If R is of the third or fourth degree in cc, elliptic 
functions are in general required for the integration ; 
and if R is of the fifth or higher degree, hyperelliptic 
functions are required. 

We first rationalize the denominator, when 

8+TJR _ (S+TJR)(U^ VJR) _M N 1 
U+ VJR~ f/2- V^R "D^D JR' 

where D= U^- V^R, M=SU^TVR, ]Sr={TU-'8V)R; 

and D, M, N are thus rational integral functions of x. 

To integrate the rational function MjDy this function 
is split up into its quotient and partial fractions, in the 
manner explained in treatises on Algebra ; and then the 
integration of each term is in general easily effected. 

To integrate the irrational part, NjD^R, we may 
resolve the rational function NjD into its partial fractions, 
and integrate each term by appropriate substitutions. . 

187. Integration of Rational Algebraical Functions. 
To integrate any rational function M/D or ixjYx, the 

numerator and denominator of which are rational 
integral algebraical functions of x (§16), and therefore 
of the form 
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where m and n are positive integers, the function is first 
resolved into its partial fractioTis by the ordinary rules 
of Algebra (Smith, Algebra, chap, xxiii. ; Hall and 
Knight, Higher Algebra, chap, xxiii.); if the degree m of 
the numerator is equal to or greater than the degree n of 
the denominator, the quotient must be first obtained by 
division. 

Thus to integrate —s — .. , q » we must suppose it re- 

solved into the form 

« A B 7? 



aj+3 being the quotient and il/(x — 1), Bjix--^ the 
partial fractions of the remainder. 

To determine the numerator A, multiply both sides of 
the identity by its denominator aj- 1 ; then 

and now put a? — 1 = 0, in the identity : then J. = — 1. 

Similarly to determine B, multiply both sides by its 
denominator cc - 2, and then put this denominator x - 2=0; 
this gives B = S. 

^^^ jfc£-2=:^+^-"^+^2)^^ 

= ^x^ + 3a; - log(a; - 1) + 8 log(a; - 2), 
and the integration is effected. 

Every rational integral algebraical function of x, such 
as Fa;, can be resolved into real linear factors (factors of 
the first degree in x\ or real quadratic factors (factors of 
the second degree) ; thus, for example, 
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aj2-.l=(aj-lXaJ+l); 

a^+1 is not decomposable into real linear factors ; 

a;8-l = (aj-l)(a;2+a;+l); 

ir*-l = (a?-l)(a;+lXiB'+l); 

afi-^\ = {x-\){x+lXx^-x+\Xx^+x+l)\ 
afi+\ = {x^+l){x^- J^x + l){x^ + ^^x+1) ; 
x^''\=^{x^l){x + l){x^+\){x^'- J'2x+l){x^+ j2x+\) \ 
x^+\^{x^^J{^ + j2)x+l]{x''+J{2 + j2)x+l}x 

and so on. 

Corresponding to a quadratic factor in the denominator 
Faj we must assume a partial fraction with a numerator 
of the form Hx + K; thus, as resolved into partial 

fractions, we must put -5 — 7 = =-+ -^, — r-zr. 

^ ar— 1 x—l af+x+1 

The numerator A is then determined as before by- 
multiplying both sides by a? — 1 and then putting aj-1 = 0; 
thus A = ^; and now, by transposition, 

Hx + K ^ 1 _1J^ -a?-2 

x^+x+l^x^-l Sx-l^Six^+x+l) 
(sothatir=-iir=-f). 

1, , ,,1 r2x+i. 1 /^ die 



2+aJ+l 

= glog(a;-l)-^log(ajHi» + l)--^tan-i-^^ 
1, (x-l)3 1 , _i2x + l 

=6^^sV3r-73^^ '^73- 
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Eocamples. — Resolve into partial fractions and integrate 

(a;-l)(a!-2y (x-aXx-h)' (a;-l)(a;-2Xx-3)' 

X y Xf X f * * » i- f Xf X f » » a 



(X'-a)(X'-b){x-'Cy {x^+a^Xx^+b'^y 

/rtv it Xf X , X f .,. 

(3) 7 T—n (substitute 7nx+n = y), 

^ ^ (mx+ny ^ ^' 

(x-arCx-fc)" («"bstitute ^^^ = 2/), 

-7 — ^ . .^ (substitute ax"*+c = 1/2/), 

1 1, a;, flg^ 

(x+l)(aj2-iy (aj+l)V+iy 

(4) 



aj^+aV+a** a;(l + 13a;2+36a;Y 

188. Generally, if a?— p denotes a real linear factor of 

the denominator Fx, so that 

Faj = (aj— p)^aj, 

. ix A ^ R 

we put =r-= ^--y 

Yx x—p (px 

and now A = ^ ^^ = -^, 

<l>x <f>p 

on putting a? — p = 0. 

But (x-'p)(f>x = ¥x, 

(f>x+{x~-p)<j/x = Yx) 
so that <l>p = Tp ; and A = fp/F'p. 

Now the integral of the corresponding partial fraction 
Al{x-p) is A \og{x-'p). 
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If (aJ— a)*+/8^ denotes a quadratic factor of Fa;, splitting 
up into the conjugate imaginarj'- linear factors 

a;— a — i/8 and x — a-Vi^y 
we take two corresponding partial fractions 

x—a — i^ x — a+ifi^ 
coalescing into the real partial fraction 

2£(a;--a)-2ilf/3 

(a;-a)2+i8' ' 
the integral of which is 

ilog{(a;-a)2+i82}-2Jl/tan-i{(aj-a)//3}. 
We generally begin by assuming 

fa; Hx+K S 



Fx (x-af+^ • \lrx 
where Fa; = { (a; — of + ^}yj/x ; 

and ^a,+^=f^Z:^i^p5Z±M=^, 

on putting (x — a)^ + j8^ = 0. 

This gives imaginary values of x ; but we may avoid 
the use of imaginaries by continually writing 2aa;— a^— /8^ 
for x^, when finally fa; and {Hx+K)\frx are each reduced 
to the form £a;+C and Bx+C; and thus B = R, C=Cr, 
whence H and K are determined. 

189. When Fa; has a factor (x — qY, a linear factor 
a;— 5 repeated r times, so that Fa; = (a;— g'/xa;, we must 3 
assume r corresponding partial functions of the form -t. 

Sr . Br-1 I -^1 — ^^ ^ . 

{x-qY'^{x-qy-^^""^X'-q Fx x^' 
and then to determine the B*8 put x — q = yy or x = q+y ; 
so that multiplying by y^, 

Br+Br^iy+...+B,yr'^ = {i(q+y)^Tyr}/x(q+y); 
Br, Br-1, ... By^ are thus the coefficients of y^, y\ ... y^'^ 
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in the algebraical expansion of i{q+y)/x(9!'^y) ^^ ascend- 
ing powers of y ; or, in other words, 

Br+Br..iy + ,..+B,y^''' 
is the quotient and Ty^ is the remainder, when i{q+y) is 
divided algebraically hyx(g^+y) in ascending powers of y. 
Now the integral of a partial fraction BJ!^x — q)'* will 

be , — ^"" * — r — - ; and of — ^ will be BAos^lx — q), 

When Fx has the repeated factor {(x — of + )8*}^ 
we can proceed in the same way, and assume r corre- 
sponding partial fractions of the form 

(H^+K.)/{(x^ar+^y; 
but in this case it is generally preferable to employ the 
conjugate imaginary factors ; or else to employ the sub- 
stitution x^a = fi tan 6 or /3 sinh u, 

/x^'* "" ^dx 
^ - , where m and n are positive 

integers, required in the vertical motion of a body when 
the resistance varies as the n^ power of the velocity. 
If aj — a is a factor of x^ — 1, then 

a = 1, or C08(2r7rln) + i sin(2r7r/n) = exp(2 ivTr/n), 
where r has the values ±1, ±2,... 

For then, by De Moivre's Theorem (§ 111), 
a" = cos 2r7r + i sin 2r7r = 1. 

' Put ^-T = ^ + 2— " I 
^ x^—l a;— 1 x—a 

.lere faj=aj"*"\ Fa?=a5^— 1, Yx=nx'^'^; 

so that Ar=^c^= — zr-i = — ^ = — (sincc a" = 1) 

Fa na^ ^ na^ n ^ ' 

1/ 2mr7r . . . 2mr7r\ 1 2imr7r 
= -( cos h'l'Sin ) = -exp , 

by De Moivre's Theorem ; also A = 1/n. 
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— ;^-^=-log(aj-l) 

, I ^/ Imrir , . . 2mrir\ ( 2r7r . . 2r7r\ 
+ — 21 cos h ^ sm Jloffl a; — cos 1 sm )• 

To express this result in a real form, the partial frac- 
tions with numerator Ar and A^r, corresponding to 
conjugate imaginary values of a, must be combined into 
a real form as follows — 

Ar A^r 



x-co8(2r7r/n)-isin(2rTrln) x-cos{2r'7r /n)+i 8m{2r7r/n) 

_1 2mr7r 2a; — 2 cos{2r7r/n) 
n n x^— 2x cos(2r'7r/n) + 1 

2 . 2mr7r sin(2r7r/n) 

— -sin ^ / / 



n n a?'-2x cos (2r7r/n) + 1 ' 
and the corresponding integrals are 

-cos loffCa;^— 2x cos h 1) 



2 . 2mrT, A( 2rir\ I . 2rir\ 
- sm tan~ -^i I x — cos ) / sm }-. 



When the denominator is aj~+l, the result is of the 
same form, with 2r— 1 written for 2r; and from the 
above we infer that the typical quadratic factors of 
05**—! and x^+1 are 

a?— 2ajcos(2r7r/n) + l, and a;^— 2a;cos{(2r— IJTr/n}-!-!. 

If m is changed into 'n. — m, as for instance by th^ 
substitution x = l/y, then cos(2mrTr/n) is unchanged, btA 
sin(2mr7r/'M) changes in sign, so that (Euler) 



/ 



^ -^ -dx 



x''±l 

is expressed entirely, either by logarithms, or inverse 
circular functions. 

Degenerate cases occur for n = m, or 2m. 
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When n is even, =5 2^?, and m is odd, =23^+!, then, 
by a rearrangement of terms, 

-2^2.,t? 2^^ ^""^ SHi" -- 

^ 1 ^ (2r-l)(2g + l)7r , 2x'sin(2r-l)7r/2p 

Taken between the limits and 00, the part depending 

on the hyperbolic functions vanishes ; and the result is 

f^ x^dx '7r^'-=P(2r-l)g7r ir 2?+l 

/ o„ , -, = o-^ sm^^ ^^- = ^ cosec - % — x. 

We may put a?^='d^y and (2g^+l)/2p=m/n, where m 
and n are any integers ; and now, with the restriction 

that m < w, / -^TT-i = - cosec — . 

y v^ + 1 n n 



Thus, for instance, the area of the loop of the curve 
on putting y = xv (^ 63), is given by 






cosec 



271 n 

Putting 'y'* = ^, then with the restriction that m< 1, 



/" 



— -— ^= TT cosec m-TT. 
1 +t 



To determine y (tan 0)^/^(i0, put tan0 = a;^; then the 


integral becomes 



/"^pxP-^^'^dx , p+q 

^-i — 9:^7- = ^"TT cosec ^V^ 
1 + aj2i> 2 2p 



2p ''• 



(tanh uyfPdu, 
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Exaw^pLes, — ^Resolve into partial fractions and integrate 
(1) l'^\^*^n\\ ^ for 71 = 4, 6, 8. 



(2) 



{\-a?Y (l-ic2/"" {1+xy' (\+x^Y'" 

(the integrations required when we integrate 
(sec Gfy (sec 0)^ ... or (cosh u)\ (cosh u)*, ... or 
cos^ft cos*0; ... or (sech uf^ (sech u)^ ... by means 
of the substitution tan \6 or tanh Ju=a3. 

191 . IntegrationofanlrrationalAlgebraicalFuTiction, 
In integrating the irrational part NjDy/R we may- 
suppose the rational function NjD resolved into its 
quotient and partial fractions ; and now we shall con- 
sider the integration of the simplest elements, 

JL 1 ^^ Hx+K 

JB; {X'-p)^R' (Ax^+2Bx+G)JR' 

corresponding to the constant term in the quotient of 
N/D, and to the partial fractions corresponding with the 
linear and quadratic factors x—p and Ax^+2Bx + G of 
the denominator D ; and afterwards investigate forTnulaa 
of reduction for 

a?^ 1 . Hx+K 

JR' {x-qYJR' {Aa^+2Bx + Gy^R' 

By formulas (i), (w), (x) (§ 39), 

.. . T' dx , .X , f(^ a? \ 
(i-) /-~77 — 9 97= sm"^— = cos"^^ll 9); 



(ii-) / // o . — o: = sinh-^— = cosh-^w'(lH — o); 


("i-) /—rr^ 9\ = cosh - ^— = sinh  ^ji — « — 1 ) • 



tn 
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in which it will be noticed that the analogy with the 
jfirst integral breaks down when only the logarithm* 

is employed to express the second and third integral. 

The quadratic R = ax^ + 2bx + c can always be expressed 
as the sum or difference of two squares in one of the 
three forms m^ — x^, m^ + x^, or x^ — m^ ; and then the integ- 
ral yaaj/^jB has the corresponding form (i.), (ii.), or (iii.). 

But substituting R = y\ we find 

ax + b = jtj(ay^ + b^-^ac); 



so that 



J JRJ^ 



dy 



JR-J J{ay^+h^-acy 
and now, as in ex. 13, p. 77, 

(i.) when a is negative, but h^ — ac positive, 

J JR" 



sin 



JR s/(-ar J{b^-ac) 



Sm -^ ^^.^o ^v =— 7T — rcos ^ 



/ 



/ 



(ii.) when a is positive, and b^—ac positive, 

!^«' _ J_ Sinh - 1 >^-^^^^^ - -J— cosh - 1-^^±^ • 

(iii.) when a is positive, and b^ — ac negative, 
^ ^4_.osh-i^(^W^ = -^sinh-i ^+^ 



We cannot have both a and b^ — ac negative, because 
i2 would then be negative, and ^R imaginary, for all 
real values of x. 

When a = the integral assumes an indeterminate 
form (§ 120), and reduces to an algebraical function 

JR/b, or ^{2bx+c)/k 
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When h^—acia positive, R breaks up into real linear 
factors, say x—a and x—fi; and now 

(1) when a is negative, we may without loss of gener- 
ality put a = — 1 ; and 

/' dx _ r dx . i ^{a—x.x — P) 
^R~J J{{a-xXx-fi)}~^''' Ka-y8) 

= 2 sin-i J^=2 cos-\/^=2 tan-\/^^. 
ya—p ya—p y a—x 

(2) when a is positive, we may put a=l, and 

/dx _ r dx . , ^ ij{x — a.x — fi) 
JR ~Jj{x-a.x-^)- ^"^^ i(a-^) 

= 21og^^^-^>+^('^-^>. 
We may write, by analogy, 

J R~ J{ac-V) ^^ Jiac-h^)' 
or — i— sech-i^^^Il^^^^ 

thus exhibiting the result as a function of iJ. 

For instance 

f"^ dx __ 1 _ ^^{x^-2axQ0^ a + a^) 

ViC^ — 2aa?cosa + a^~asina asina ' 

X 

/** c?a? __ 1 ._^J(x^-2axcoshl3+a^) 

^x^-2axcoshfi+a^~'asinh^ asinhyS ' 

/" ^^ - _J__cosech - 1 vVz2a^sinhy-a2) 

^ ic'^-2aa;sinhy-a'* acoshy a cosh y 
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192. Next to determine A _ . .p > we may substi- 
tute x—p =5=1/3/, when we obtain an integral of the same 
form as fdx\JR \ but it is more direct to substitute 
y — JR\\x—'p)\ and now 

a perfect square when X= o^^, _^^ ; so that 

and taking the negative sign with the radical 

(ap+b)x+bp+e ^{(„p,+262>+c)/+6^-ao} 

dx _ ydy 

ix-py~ ^{(ap^+2bp+c)y^+b^+ac} 

y '' dx _ r dx _ f dy 
{x-p)s/R ~J(x-pfy ~J J{{af + 2bp + c)y^ +6=*^:^} 

~ J{-ap^-2bp-c) J{b^-ac) 

~ Ji-af-'i.bp-c) J{b^-ac){x-p) ■•"^^•'' 

J{ap^+2bp+c) ^"^"^ ^(b^-ao)(x-p) ^^^■>> 

>J{ap^+2bp+c) '^'^ ^(^M-¥){x-p) ••••<-"^-'' 
the real form to be chosen (ex. 18, p. 78). 

Here again, when ap^+2bp+c=0, ao that x—p is a 
factor of R, the integral assumes an indeterminate form 
and the limiting value is the algebraical function 

s/Qy^—acXx—p)' 



or = 



or = 
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193. We may consider the mtegTa,l ydx/(x—p)j^JR as 
the degenerate form of the elliptic integral ydx/^X, 
where X is a quartic function of x, as in ex. 39, p. 82, 
when X splits up into the factors (x—pY and jB. 

Similarly the canonical elliptic integral J'dsl^S, 
where, as in ex. 39, p. 82, 

when resolved into factors, becomes one of the degenerate 
forms of exs. 14, 15, p. 77, if two of the quantities 
e^y e^ 63 are equal. 

We suppose ej^>e2>e^; and that the middle quantity 
e^ is made equal either to the smallest 63, or the greatest 
(?i ; and then with (i.) ^2 = 63, as in ex. 14, p. 77, 

y^da _ r ds 

JS'y2{x^e,)^{x-e^) 

1 . . Ix-e. 1 . i^jJie^-e^.x-e.) 
= -// ^sin-\/ =0-77 rsm-^ v\ 1 .3 u. 

(11) e,^e,J-^ 

or =-j- rCosh-\/^^Va;>e,). 

Similarly, as in ex. 16, p. 77, 
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In physical problems we require the iiitesp^als 

^ =/" ^^ , and G=f^^ ,. 



Now 



/"° d\ __ _2_ 1 / c»+X 

2 , , Ic^+X 

and, differentiating with respect to a* or c*, we deduce 



-^4 



(c2 - a)(a2 + X2) (c2 - a2)^ > a^ + X 



0= — — i cos 'a/ ' 

(«*-c«)-v/(cHX) (a^-c^)* VaHX 

2 2 , , /c*+X 
or - — ~— cosh-\/— 

(c^ - a") V(c* + X) (c^ - a«)* > a" + X 

«o that 2A + <7= ^ 2 

194. To determine the integral 

Hx+K dx 



A 



Ax^+2Bx + C J{ax^ + 2bx + c)' 
where we may suppose A and therefore Ax^'\-ZBx'\-C 
positive for all real values of x, substitute 

y = (ax^ + 2bx + c)/(Ax^ +2Bx + G). 
Now, with the notation of ex. 8, p. 146, 

dy^ _ 2{A h — aB){x^ — x^x — x.y) 
dx" {Ax^ + 2&c+Cf "^ ' 
,j « ,y - {Ay,'-a )( x^--x y .^_^, _ (a -Ay^)(x-'X,,Y . 
^^ ^"" Ax' + 2Bx + C ' ^ ^2- 'Ax^ + 2Bx + C ' 
where y^y y^ denote the niaxiniuni and minimum of y, 
and x^y x^ the corres})uiidin£;- vahios of x. 



■li 
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We may write L(x^x^+M(x^—x) for Hx+K, and 
r=Ax^ + 2Bx+C=P{x^-x)^+Q(x-'X^)\ 
R = ax^ +2bx +c ='p(x^-'X)^+q(x—x^^y 
as before, on p. 147 ; and now we find 

' L{x - x^ + M{x^ - x) ^^ 
VJR "^ 
_rL{x-x^)+M(x^^x) V'^dy 



/ 



=/ 



FVy 2(Ab-aB)(Xi~xXx-x^) 

SO that the expression for the integral is 

- LL' cos - W(y/yi) + ^IM' cosh - V(2//2/2)> 
or LU^m-^J{yly^)+MM smh-^^(^ y/y^\ 

according as y^ is positive or negative ; that is, according 
as ac — 6^ is positive or negative ; that is, as R is always 
positive, or as iJ can vanish, for real values of x. 

When F = jR, these forms become illusory; and now 

/E-^dx = (ax + h)l(ac - }^)JR, 

/(ax+b)R-Ux = R-^; 

whence y(Hx+K)R-^dx can be determined, as an alge- 
braical function of x; and similarlyy(-Ha:+^)i2"*(Zi», 

Again, when J.6— aJ? = 0, the results are again illusory; 
but in this case we can choose a new variable, by changing 
x + b/a or x+B/A into x, so that we may make b and B 
vanish ; and now the integral 

Lx + M dx 



A 



consists of two parts, of which the first is a function of 
a;*, of the form given in § 193 ; while, as in ex. 19, p. 79, 



or 
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f Mdx M J j(G aa?-\-c \ 

M 1 l(C a^+c \ 

reducing, when aO— J.c = 0, to jr-r — 2~r~v 

By differentiation of the integral 

Hx+K dx 



A 



Ax^ + 2Bx+C ^{ax^+'/bx+c) 
with respect to A, B, or (7, we can deduce the results of 

ix dx 



A 



The general linear substitution may be written 

, _ <iCj '-x)+ f( x-x^ ) 

^''E{x^--x)+F{x-'X^' 

and the form of the integral will then be unchanged; 
in particular V and R are interchanged if we put 

Exam.'ples. 

(1) Integrate 

x—\ a;+l 

L{x-l)+M{x-'2) 
(3a;«- 10a!+9)V(5a;«- 16a;+ 14)' 

X(a;-l)+3/(x-2) 
(5a!*- 16a;+ 14)V(3a!*- 10a;+9) 

Hx+K 

(3*2- 10a;+9)V(a^-8«+ 10)" 
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(2) Prove that the maximum and minimum of 

{aa? + 2hxy + by^)/{Ax^ + 2Hxy + By^) 
are given by the common conjugate diameters of 
ax^ + 2hxy + by^ = c, Ax^ + 2Hxy + By^ = C. 

(3) With the notation of ex. 8, p. 146, prove that 

ax + b— —p(Xi—x)+ q{x—x^, 
bx+c= 2^i(^i — iJ^) — qx^{x — x^ ; 
Ax + B^- P(x^ - aj) + (^x - x^l 
Bx+C= Px^{x^'-x)''Qx^(x'-x^\ 
and (52-^C')ie2+(^c+a(7-256)JKF+(62-ac)F2 

= {Ab- aB)\x^ - x)\x - x^f, 
II x = '- (Bx + G)XAx + B\ or - {bx + c)l{ax + 6), 
R R_Ac+aC-2Bb F, T _ Ac+aC^2B b 
V'^T" AG-B^ '^^iJ"^i2'"" ac-62 *' 

(4) Prove that if X denotes the reciprocal quartic 

ax^ + 46a^ -f 6caj2 + Ahx + d, 

or -l-sinh-i>^''>^^ or— cosh-i'^^^^- 
where aZ = (ax^ + 2bx + ay + Dx\ D =.6ac - 46^ - 2^^. 



<"•)/! 



x^-\ dx 1 . .iV^ (2a-6cV Z 



or 



1 sinh-4^^=|^^. 



and (6c-2a)X = 4{6ar'-(tt-3c)a;+6}H-D(a5*+l)2. 
(5) Determine in a similar form 

/a?+\ dx , f x^+1 dx 
~ IT 'JX' ^'^ V ^^ JX" 

where X' — nx^ — ^ba?+Qca? + 4thx+a. 
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195. Integration by Rationalization, 
Any integral of the form 

where &, T, U, V are rational integral functions of x, 
can be rationalized^ that is, can be made to depend on 
the integration of a rational algebraical fraction by the 
substitution ax+h=^y^\ for then adx = ry^~^dy ; and the 
integral: becomes the rational algebraical integral 

S+TyP ry""^ 



/ 



dy. 



U+ Vy^ a 
Any integral of the form 

r s+T^R 

J U+VJR"^' 
where J? is the quadratic form aoi:^ + 2bx+c, can be 
rationalized, 

(i.) when b^ — ac is positive, and a negative, by the 
substitution 

J{-a)JR 2y_ «a;+6 l-y" 

J —adx _ ^ydy 

(ii.) when b^—ac is positive, and a positive, by 
]^(a)s/R _ iy ax+b 1+y^ 
^{b^-ac) 1-1/*' J{b^-ac) 1-2/2' 
, adx _ 4tydy 

(iii.) when 6*— ac is negative, and a positive, by 

J(a)JR _ l+y^ ax+b iy 

7(ac-6«) \-y^' Jiaa-b^) 1-y^' 

adx 1 "^ *?/ 

and —77 Tjz = 2 --. — ^dy. 
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In (i.) we may suppose 2/ = tan \Q, and in (ii.) and (iii.) 
y==ianh^u; and then the integration is changed to an 
integration of a rational function of cos Q and sin Q, or 
cosh u and sinh u, with respect to Q or u. 

Examples, — Integrate with respect to x 

7{^^)' ;7(^+^)' '^V('^-'*>' i\-^'x)Jx 

1 1 X 

a;V(l+^')' (a!+l)V(a'+2)' (a;+2)V(a'+l)' 
1 1 1 



(a;+l)V(2a;+iy(l-a;V(l-«T(l+a;*)N/(l-a!*) 

.J(^±^ 1 1 

«+« ' a;V(a^+3a5+2)' (a; +lV(a^ +«+!)' 
1 1 6a;+c 

(a;*+l)'' (aa^+26a;+c)^' (aa;«+2&B+c)'' 
(oa^ + 26a; +c)*' »»V(«a;He)' <^-^')'' 

(aa5^+&)""5r, (substitute a + toj-'^ssy)- 

196. Integration of Circular and Hyperbolic Func- 
tions, 

To integrate powers and products of cos a? and sin a? 
the most general plan is to convert them into cosines and 
sines of multiples of Xy which are immediately integrable 
(ex. 9, § 40). 

To integrate any odd power of cos a; or sinoj, say 
(cos xY^'^^ or (sin a;)^+\ we write them in the form 

(1 — sin*a3)'*cos x, or (1 — cos2a;)'*sin x, 
and expand by the Binomial Theorem ; then each term is 
immediately integrable, since by § 40 and (a), p. 84, 
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(sin a;)'^cos xdx = 



m+1 

(cos a;)"*sin xaa; = — ^ ri — . 

^ m+1 

A similar method will serve to integrate (sinir)^(cosa5)«, 
where either p or g' is an odd integer : also to integrate 
any powers of vers x. 

The same processes apply when cos a; and sinoj are 
replaced by the hyperbolic functions cosh x and sinh x. 

Examples. — Integrate with respect to x, coHmx, 
sin (mx + n), sin 2x cos 3a:, cos 3x cos 5x, sin Sx sin ox, 
sin(97ia? + n)cos(2%c + q\ sin x sin 2x sin Sx, sin x cos x, 
sin^a^cosa;, (sin a;)^cos a?, (sin aj)"^cos a?, sinajcos^, sinajcos^ar, 
sin a; (cos a?)"*, sin^a^, sin^a?, sin^aj, cos^a?, cos^a?, cos*aj, 
cos^aj cos iiaj, cos^maj cos 7?a;, ..., also the same functions 
with cosh X for cos x, and sinh x for sin x. 

1 97. The integration of the remaining trigonometrical 
functions is a little more complicated ; thus, by (v), p. 85, 

cot xdx =/ - — clx= log sin aj = Hog vers 2a? ; 

^^ sm X 

y /^sin X 
tan a?ctr = / dx = — log cos x = log sec x ; 
^x cos X 

while ycoth xdx = log sinh x, yianh xdx = log cosh x. 

Again fi^v^xdx=^f{ sec^a;— l)fZa:= tana? — a?, 

fco\?xdx =y{cosec^x — l)dx = — cot x-^x; 
with similar results for tanh^aj and coth^a? ; while other 
powers of tan x are integrated by expressing them as the 
sum of terms of the form (sec aj)^tan a? or (tan aj)^sec^aj, 
the integrals of which are (secxy/p and (tana;)«+V(9+l)> 
similarly for powers of cot x, tanh x, or coth x. 
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To integrate sec x and cosec x, we may rationalize by 
means of the substitution tan \x=^y\ and then 

1 + 2/* 1+/ 

while x = 2tan-*y, dx = 2dy/{l + y^y 

Then ^ecxda-=/'i±|;^,=/'^, 

=log(l+y)-log(l-2/) = log(l+2/)/(l-2/) 
, 1+tania; , ... , , . , /l+sina; 

= log(sec X + tan aj). 
Similarly /cosec xdx = / -^-^ .. g 

/^ /I "^ COS" iC 

-=Jdy/y = log 2/ = log tan Jx = log^ y+^^ 

= log(cosec X — cot x). 
Similarly to integrate secha; or cosechaj, we may 
rationalize by the substitution tanh ^x = y ; and then 

/ sech xdx = / J^ ^ = 2 tan " ^2/ = ^ ^^^ ~ ^tanh ^x, 

/cosech xdx = /dy/y =logy = log tanh ^a;. 

The substitution of y for tanJ0 will apply for any 
function of the form f(cos0, sin 0)/F(cos 0, sin0); the 
function being thereby reduced to the form 

my-b) nsinKe-)8) . 

Il(y-a)^ Usiniid-a)' 
and this again by partial fractions (§ 187) to the sum of 
terms of the form A/{y — a), or 

A cosJ0 cosja cosec^(0 — a) =-4 cos^^acotJ(d— a) — ^A sina. 
(Hermite, Proc. London Math, Society, vol. IV.). 
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198. By the substitution of z for sec x, cosec x, secha;, 

coseeh x, the results can be expressed more directly ; thus 

dz 
with z = sec x, dx = — -jj-^ — =-r> 

ZsJ\^ — 1) 

and /^QC>xdx= /—jj-^ — Y'v^^^s'^"^^' '^y (^0 (P- ^^) 

= cosh " ^sec X = sinh " ^tan x = tanh " ^sin x = 2 tanh ~ Han ^x. 
Similarly, with z = cosec x, and as a connected integral, 

yr*^ r dz 

cosec ocdx = / . 2_i\ = ^^^^ ~ ^^ 

= cosh " ^cosec x = sinh * ^cot x = tanh " ^cos x. 
Again, with z = sech x, or coseeh x, 

/sech xdx = / ,.. _^ 2 \ = ^^"^ ^ ^^ 

= cos ~ ^sech X = sin " 'tanh x = tan " 'sinh x = 2 tan ' ^tanh ^x. 

y coseeh xdx = / .., . — sr = sinh " '2? 

= sinh " 'coseeh x = cosh " ^coth x = log coth ^x. 

199. To integrate 1/P, where P = a + 6 cosaj+csina?, 
we can proceed in a similar manner, and put 1/P = y; 

and now — a = 6cosa:+csina?, 

y 

so that —2 -^^l)sinx — ccosx=yJib^ + c^'-l — aj 

^ r dx __ r dy 

y a + 6 cos 03+ c since "!/;,/{( — a^ + fc2+c^)2/^+2ay— I}- 

which by the results of § 191 can be expressed by 
a^ _ _ J COS - .« + (- «'+fc^+ c% 

1 .^aP-g^+fe'+c*. 



cos 



V(«* - 6« - c*) """^ ^(6* + c*)P 
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... 1 , ^ aP^a^+yi+f^ 

as in ex. 34, p. 81. 

Similarly to integrate 1/Q, where 

Q = a+6cosh x+csinhx, 
we put 1/Q = y ; and obtain the results of ex. 35, p. 81. 

Between the limits and tt, (i.) ='7r/>v/(a^ — 6^ — c*) 
but (ii.) is illusory, as the function to be integrated 
becomes infinite between the limits of integration. 

Again, between the limits and x , 

yilx/Q ox fdjx\{(i 4- 6 cosh a? + c sinh x) 
is given by means of ex. 35, p. 81, as 

_ 2 tanh'ir ^(a^-&Hc^) l 

^^ ^(a2-62+c2) coth-H a+6+6' j* 

200. The integration of (a +6 cos 0) "•* is effected 
(i.) when 6/a < 1, by the substitution 

a+6cos0= i , or tani0 = A/( i jtaniv, 

a — ocos-v ^ ^\a — o/ ^ 

equivalent geometrically to a change from the true 

anomaly 6 to the excentric anomaly v (§ 177) in an 

ellipse of excentricity b/a ; and now 

= /(a — 6 cost;)**" ^dv: 

(a+6cos0)~ (a2-/,2)n-iy^ 

(ii.) when b/a > 1, by the substitution 

, or tanJ0=A/( r^— Itanhju, 



a +6 cos = 



a — 6 cosh u* 

a change from the true anomaly to the hyperbolic 
excentric anomaly u in a hyperbolic orbit of excentricity 
bja ; and now 
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= r- /(h cosh u — aY- Hu. 

When ti = l, we obtain, as in ex. 31, p. 80, 

y^ dd _^ V _ 1 _^ (icos6+h 

a+b^'e " v^(a2 - 62) - j^(^^2 irg-r^ cos ^j^^^g^. 

_ ?t __ 1 , ^a cos 0+6 

^"^ " JW^^) " JW^^) ' a+ftcos0* 

The integral for 7i. = 2 is required, as in § 180, for the 
mean anomaly nt in an elliptic or hyperbolic orbit. 

Reciprocally, since cos Q={a cosh U''b)/{a--b cosh u), 

f- — = ^- i f{a+bito^ OY'He, 

^(6co8hw-a)'» (62-a2)«-4yV 

/l "^""^ , = ,,, \, . /'a + 6cos0r-i(sece)»d0; 

*/(6-acoshu)« {b^^a^y-iJ^ 

including all possible cases required in the integration of 

(a+/8coshu)-". 

The results for n = l will be found in ex. 32, p. 80. 
To integrate (a+6sinhw)"**, substitute 

a+b sinh u = {a^ + b^)l{a — 6 sinh v) ; 
and now 

; — T-^ = — - — — — i /(a — 6 sinh v)^ " ^dv, 

(a+b sinh uf (a^ + 62)« - i^ ^ ^ 

If we put d=gdtfc, = gd'V, and 6/a = tany, 

then sinh it = tan0 = r-^ — =tan(^ + v) ; 

a — 6 tan ^ ^^' 

so that = + y ; and now 

f- — -^ = ?— r- /cos ©)»»-i(sec 0)'»d!0 (or d!d» ) 

y(a+6sinhu)« (a2+62)4ny^ J \ h>j \ y J 

and the result for n = l is given in ex. 33, p. 81. 
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With the notation of the confocal conies of § 177, 

tan ^0 = coth Ju tan ^v, tan }^ff = tanh |u tan ^v ; 

and taking the logarithmic differentials 

dQ —du dv dff du dv 
sind sinht6 sinv sin0' sinhu sinr' 
while 
(cosh u — cos i')(cosh u + cos 6) 

= (cosh u + cos t;)(cosh u — cos ©') = sinh*u, 
(cosh u — cos t')(co8 V — cos 6) 

= (cosh It + cos v)(cos 9' — cos v) = sin^i; ; 
so that 

J (cosh u+ cos v)'* J ^ 

As applications the student may evaluate the expres- 
sion for the area PpP^p' bounded by the elliptic arcs 
16, u' and the hyperbolic arcs v, v' of the confocals of § 177, 
or bounded by the circular arcs u, u' and v, v' of the 
system of dipolar circles of § 175, given by the integral 

// - ^ ' ^ dudv = ^cy /(cosh 2u - cos 2v)dudv, 



or 



• /£ c^ditdv 

I If — \ To \ and determine the centroid. 

JJ (cosh V + cos uf 



Prove also that the c.G. is at N (fig. 54, i.) of 
(i.) a circular wire in which the line density varies 
as SP"^ ; (ii.) a circular area in which the surface density 
varies as &F'^ \ (iii.) a spherical shell in which the surface 
density varies as SP~* ; 
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(iv.) a solid sphere in which the volume density varies 
as SP'^; the boundary in each case being defined by 
u = a positive constant, so as to include N in the boundary. 

Determine also the c.G. of a quadrant of an elliptic 
wire, as in fig. 65, in which the line density varies as />, 
1/p, xp, x/p, . . ., p denoting the length of the perpendicular 
from the centre on the tangent. 

201. The integrals 
(i.) /(H cos e -f K)de/{A cos'^O + 2B cos 6 + C), 
(ii.) J{H cosh u + K)duj{A cosh^u + 25 cash u + (7), 

(iii.) /{H sinh u -f- K)dv/(A sinhht + 2B sinh u + C), 
are reduced to the form of the integral of § 194, by the 
substitution x = cos 6, cosh u or sinh v ; and now R is 
replaced by sin 6, sinh u, or cosh v ; while by writing 

sin^O = {(1 — cos a cos Bf — (cos 6 — cos a)^}/sin^a, 
V=Acos^e-\-2Bcose + C 
= P(l — cos a cos Of + Q(cos — cos a)^, 
and y = sin^a sin^O/ V ; 

l-Pi/ = (P + Q)/(cos0-cosa)7F, 
l + Qy = (P4.(2)/(l -cos acos 0)2/F; 
then 1/P and - 1/Q are the maximum and minimum values 
of y; and the integration is expressed by inverse sines, 
circular and hyperbolic, of Mj(Fy) and s/iQv)- 
Similarly for cosh u and sinh v, by writing 
sinh^it = { (cosh jS cosh ii — Vf — (cosh tt — cosh ^)^} /sinh^/3, 
cosh^ifc = {(sinh y sinh it + 1)^ + (sinh u — sinh y)2}/cosh*y. 
As numerical examples, integrate 
{Z(3 - cos 0) + if (1 - 3 cos 6) } /(5 cos^d - 6 cos + 5) 
{X(cosh u— 2) + M{2 cosh u— 1)}/(5 cosh% — 8 cosh u+ 5), 
{H sinh V + K)l{sm\\H — sinh v + 1 ) , 
{H sinh V + A') /(6 sinh^v - 4 sinh v + 9) . 
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Examples, — Integrate with respect to x, 
(1) iaxkxaec^Xf tan^o: sec^ir, tan^x sec^ic, (tan a;)'**sec^j, 
cot a; cosec^jij, cot^aj cosec^o?, (cot a;)"*cosec^ic, tana;, 
cot a?, tan^j;, cot^aj, tan^a;, cot^aj, tan*a;, cot^a;, 
sec a; tan a;, sec^ajtana;, (secx)'Hana;, (coseca?)"*cota;, 
sec^a;, sec*a;, sec^x, cosec^a;, sec a;, sec^a;, cosec^a*, 
sec X cosec x, vers aj, vers^, 1/vers x ; also the cor- 
responding hyperbolic functions of x. 

1 1 1_ _^ 1 

^ ^ cosx+sina;' 6cosa:+csina;* a+fttana;' a + 6cosa;' 
111 1 



5 + 4 cos a; 4 + 6 cos a; a^cos^a:±^8in*a; a^cosh^a; ± /S'^sinh-^a; 

£cosa;+(7sina; J.+jScosa; + C8ina; 
fccosaj+csinaj* a+6cosa:+csinaj ' 

. -«- :-« } = r-^ — r-o~,secaJsec2a;,tana:tan2a:. 

sin*a — sin^a; 1 — sin^a sm^a; 

(3) Prove that 

(i.) sin x sec{x - a)sec(a: — b) 

= cos a cos 6 cosec(a-6){sec a sec(aj-a)-sec 6 sec(a;-6) } ; 



(ii.) 



(iii.) 



sin X _ « sin a cot(aj — a) 



sin(a; — a)sin(a; — 6)sin(aj — c) sin(a — 6)sin(a — c)' 
sin^a; _ ^ sin^a cosec(a; — a) 



sin(aj — a)sin(a; — fc)sin(aj — c) sin(a — 6)sin(a — c) ' 

... sin ma; 1 v/ im- • xw >, (where a = ikx/n, 

(iv.) -; =^r-2(-lmnmacoti(a;-a)^ , J ' 

^ ^ smnx zn ^ ^^ / andm<7i) 

1 1 

= 5— S(-l)*sin ma cosec(a;-a), or ,j-2(-l)*sinmacot(a;-a), 

according as m+n is odd or even. 
Write down the integrals of these functions. 
(4) Integrate sec(a;+a);i/{sec(a;+6)sec(a;+c)}, 

by means of ex. 16, p. 78, putting tana; = y. 
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(5) Prove that the definite integrals 

(i-) y tan xdx =/cot xdx = logy/2 = 0-34657. 

|ir 

sec xdx =/cosec xdx = log(^2 + 1) = 0-88137. 

i,r 

/•.. \ / *" ClX TT *j* ^ 1 

^"'•>y a+6co3.. =7(^;^3F)' '^ «^*- 



^'^•Vii — " " 





/'i^ dx _ _1 

+ 6 cos aj "" i^(a* — b^) a 

1 , ,6 



^ =0-23180. 



+3COS0 



|—|^ . =0-27465. 
3 + 5 cos 





(vi.) / 



^o^^v, = 003494. 

(5 + 3 cos 0)^ 

(3 



-=005267. 







(3 + 5 cos 0)2 



W V^-ycos20-"2sinacos(9+l^^"" ~ V(2cos3a) ""' 

u 

if cos a is taken positive. 

(ii) /' HcoaO+K 

^ ' y a^cos^O - 2ab cos a cos O + b^ 



where c* = a* — 2a26«ca«i 2<i + 6*. 



uv 
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202. Integration by Pai'ts. 

Corresponding to the formula for the differentiation of 
a product, by parts (§ 12), 

duv_du dv 
dx ~dx dx 
is the formula, obtained by integrating both sides, 

y' dv J fdu J 

U'T-dx^uV'-i -j-vdx, 

or, as it may be written, 

Judv = uv "Jvduy 

the formula of the Integral Calculus, for integration by 
paHa, as it is called. 

Interpreted geometrically the formula merely asserts 
that, as in fig. 19, with u and v for x and y^ the rectangle 
OMPN is the sum of the areas OMP, ONP into which 
the rectangle is divided by any curved line ; or that the 
area ONP, represented hy Judv, is the difference between 
the rectangle ivv, and the area OMP, represented hjjvdu. 

The formula shows how the integral Judv may be 
made to depend upon another integral fvdu, which is 
either integrable, or which is made to depend upon 
another integral, by another integration by parts. 

Thus (i.) to integrate xt^, take a? = li, -^ = e*; then t; = 6*, 

and fx^dx = x^ —J^dx = x^ — e^. 

(ii.) to integrate log a*, take u = loga;, dv = dx, v = x; 
then yiog xdx = x log x ^Jxdx/x = x log x — x. 
(iii.) sin ^x, put ^x = z, then 

ysin fjxdx =ysin z . 2zdz 
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= — 20 cos 0+ 2/cos zdz= — 2^ cos 0+2 sin 
= — 2^x cos ;^x + 2 sin ^x, 

= X sin ~^x + ^(1 — x^). 

(v.) to integrate cos iivx cosh nx ; here cos maj or 

cosh nx may be taken indiscriminately for u, and we 

must integrate by parts twice. 

T^ . . ... y dv sinhna; 

For instance 11 cos mx = it, cosh nx = -=-, 1; = , 

/ dx n 

/cosma;coshnirda; = -cos7>iajsinhnajH — /sinmajsinhnajda; 
J n nj 

1 .,m. , m^/* 17 

=-cos majsmh nx-\ — asmmojcosh nx 5 /cosmircosh nxdx\ 

n n^ n^J 

and therefore, by transposition and division, 

r 1 7 m sin r/ioj cosh Tiic+ti cos wiajsinh 7105 ,, . 

/cos maj cosh nxcto = o-; — ^ (1.) 

J wr'\-n^ ^ ^ 



In a similar manner 



I" 



. , , m sin maj smh7iiB + n cos mo; cosh naj ,., . 
cosmaJSinh'?ii;cciaj= s-; — 5 (11.) 

, , nsin7?ursinh?iaj — mcosTTiajcoshTia? .... V 

sm7naJcosh'7w?aa: = 5-^ — « (111.) 

m/'-\-n^ ^ ' 

. , , nsinmajcoshna;— mcosonajsinhnaj .. > 
sinmoJsmhTiajaa; = 5- — « (iv.) 

By addition of (i.) and (ii.), (iii.) and (iv.), or independ- 
ently by integration by parts, 

, ^^Ticosmaj+msinmaj , v 

e'**cosmxcte = e*** 5- — 5 (v.) 



> 
/ 



^. , ^^tisinmaj— mcosma? . .. 

e^sinmi»ai» = 6*** «-; — 5 (vi.) 

2d 
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With a subsidiary angle a given by tana = tn/r2, 
ie^co^ mxdx = e^cos{mx — a)cos a/n, 

/e"*sin via^x = e"* sin(7yuc — a)cos a/n. 

Again, by successive integration by parts, 

y / dub (lU d/iL \ 






du d^'H 



dx dx""-^ 



- 9. I • • • 



the integrated terms of which can again be integrated by 
parts. 

We can establish Taylor s Theorem by successive inte- 
gration by parts ; for 

i{a+h)-ia=/rxdx; 

a 

= -{(a+h--x)rx} + /{a+h'-x)rxdx 

a 

{1 ^a+h I /-a+h 

^^(a+A-aj)2f-aj| +^/{a+h^xfrxd^ 

a 
hi hn 1 /-a+h 

=hra + ^ra+ ... +^f"a +~/(a+h^x)H^-^^xdx; 

a 

SO that, as in § 114, 

f(a+A)-fa-Ara-Sf'a- ... -^f^a 
^ ^ 2! nl 

= 22=^ /(a+h-x)H''+^xdx. 
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It is assumed here that fa;, i'x, i"x, ... f**aj, f"+^aj are all 
finite between the limits a and a+^. of a? ; and now if P 
denotes a certain average value of f'*+^a; between the 
limits a and a+h, which we may denote by i^'^\a+6h), 

a 

Ea^mples, — Integrate by parts, 

e^*, c^* exp^^/a? ; 

x'»loga;^ (logaj)2, {logxf, (logo?)*, (loga;)^ ... ; 

oj^cos X, aj^sin a?, . . . ; cos^/aJ, sin^^ir, . . . ; 

e««+^cos(ma; + n), e^^+*sin('ma; + 'w), . . . ; 

cos'^a;, tan~^a;, cot'^a:, sec"^aj, cosec'^a?, vers'^a; 

cosh~^aj, sinh'^aj, tanh'^ar, ... ; 

(sin"^a;)^ (sinh"^aj)^ (cosh'^a?)^, (vers"^a5)^; 

tan'^^a?, tanh"^4^aj, ... ; 

aj sin " ^x, a^cos " ^a?, aj^cosh ~^x . . . ; 

log aj . sin ~ ^x, log x . cosh ' ^a; ; 

(sec a;)^(sec aj)^,(cosec xy, . . . sec a;tan^a;,seca;tan*aj, . . . 

203. The integration of J(a^ - x% ^{x^ - a^), ^(a^ + x^) 
is required in the quadrature of the circle, ellipse, and 
hyperbola (§§ 50-54); thus for example, integrating by 
parts for the quadrature of the circle, 

^xj{a^^x^)^a-f-^^^ 

(and, by transposition and division) 

= \s/{<i^-o^ + |a%in-»(aj/a) (§ 50). 



=i(x- 
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Similarly y%/(« - ic . cc — ^)dx 

SO that taken between the limits a and ^, at which 
y/ia-'X.x—P) vanishes, and between which it is real, 
the integral is i7r{a — /3)^. 

More generally, denoting ax^ + 2bx + c by i2, and 
integrating by parts 

and the result has one of the three forms of ex. 28, p. 80. 
When a is negative and b^-^ac positive, the value of 
x is restricted to lie between the roots, a and JS suppose, 
of the equation 11 = 0, for R to be positive and ^/R real ; 
and now, taken between the limits a and /3, 

u 

Suppose for instance that the area of the ellipse is 
required, when it is given by the general equation of the 
second degree (§ 13) 

ax^ + 2 hxy + by^+2gx + 2fy + 6 = 0. 
Solving this equation as a quadratic in y, 
kx + by+f=J{{h^'-ab)x^ + 2(fh-bg)x+P'-bc}; 
so that (§ 49) 

%i-2/2) = V{('^'-««>>»' + 2(//t-.6flr)aj+/2-fcc}; 
and the area of the ellipse '^^J'iyi — y^x, taken between 
the limits for which the quantity under the radical is 
positive; and therefore the area is 7rA/(a6 — /t^)* where 
A denotes the discriminant (ex. 9, p. 139). 

This result must be multiplied by sin w, if the co- 
ordinate axes are inclined at an angle w. 



/'■ 
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204. Foi^mulaa of Reduction. 

A fomivla of reduction in the Integral Calculus is a 
formula, obtained in general by integration by parts, by 
which one integral, say u^ is made to depend upon a 
simpler integral, say u»-i, or Un-2; then by successive 
substitution in the formula of reduction, we finally arrive 
at an integration which can be effected. 

Suppose, for instance, Un=J{sm df^dd; integrating by 
parts, with u=(sind)""\ do = sin Oddy v= —cos 6, 

Un=y(sin e)"cZ0=y(sin e)'»-isin OdO 

= -(sin 0)~-icos e + (7i-l)/(sin 0)^-2(cos e)^de 
= +(ti-l)itn-2-('n.-l)u„; 

or nUn= +(7l-l)Un_2, 

1 . 71-1 

Un = — (sin0)""^cos0H 'Wn->, 

a formula of reduction. 
Similarly 

/cos OYdd = |sin 0(cos 0)" - ^ + ^-^Jl^os 6Y - HO, 

another formula of reduction. 

Taken between the limits and Jtt, 

(sin eTde^-^J (sin Of -HO, 


(cas erde=^~^ (cos ey-de. 


First suppose 7i is an even integer 2m ; then 

/l^/8in \2m 9^^ — 1 /'i'T/siu \2w-2 



2TO-3 2m- 1 /'4'/'%\*""S/i 
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and so on, finally being 

J W/ ^""2.4.6... 2m 2' 
Secondly, suppose n an odd integer 2m +1 ; then 





2.4.6... 2m 



3.5.7 ...2m+l' 
These are called Wallia'a TheoremSf and are of great 
practical use in the Integral Calculus. 
Both cases are included in the formula 

y \co6 / 71(71 — 2X71 — 4)...^^ ^ 

If we put cos 6 = sech u, or 6 = gdu, then d0 = sech udu ; 
and y (cos OYdO =/ (sech u)'»+idi6 ; so that 



y/* T. \9,n4.1 7 1 .3.5 ... 2m— 1 TT 



/^* 1. x2„.j 2.4.6...2m-2 


When m or 71 is not an integer, these integrals depend 

upon the Gamma Function, defined in the next article. 

Eooamples, — Prove the following formulas of reduction, 
and evaluate the integrals for 71 = 1, 2, 3, 4, 

(1) Un —/x'^-^dx = a;~6* — n/x"" " Vdte = x"^^ - nUj, . 1. 

(2) Un =y (log xYdjx = a;(log ic)" - 7iu„ _ 1 . 

/*«/! v^j a?^+i(loga:y* 7i'an-i 
\ f ^ J vto/ m + l m-t-1 
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4) Un=/ajV(«'-^'y^= r^+2 +'7^+2^^^-^' 

x''-\2ax-x^f .271 + 1 

KN _ /^ da; 

^ ^"y (^aj2+25a;+(7)'* 

1 1 Ax+B 2ii-3 ^^n-i 

2n-2 ^0-^2 (Ax^+2£x + C)''-^'^2n-2 AC-B^' 

5) u =: f ^^ - np-y)-l t/^n-i 

^^ """"Vix^arjix-b) 

^_J 1_ s/{x-h) 2n-3Un-i 

71-1 6-a (ic-a)**-^"^ 271-2 6-c' 

(10) Un=/x''dxUR 

= {iC"" ^Vii — (271 - l)6Un - 1 — (71 — l)C2/n- 2}/'^^. 

(11) Determine Z, Jtf, iV^ in the formulas of reduction 
3) Un = /(tan a;)'^<ia3 = ^^ — ^j u„_2. 

4) Un = / {cot Xydx^^—- -l: Un-2- 

,,'. /T ,^ , (sec a:y*~2tan a; . n — 2 

(15) Un=/(secx)''dx=='- ^^-—^ +:^Tri^n-2. 

/i^\ /? .„ , (coseciz;)"-2cotjr , 7^ — 2 

(16) Un = /(cosec a;)Maj = — — ^j h -^r'^^n- 2- 
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(17) u.=fy.r.xYdx= _ Bina.(versa:)»-x _^22^^_^ 

(18) Un = ix^cosmx = — sin7n^+ — s-cosma; — \ ^-n-t- 

(19) u„ =/ei«(cos a:)»daj = — ^^ )^^ ^ L 



(20) i/(,„,n) = /(sina;)''*(cosa;)"da; 



, 7z(n-l) 

"I o , _9 'i^n - 2- 
Tl^ + p^ 



_ (sin a;)'"+Xcos xY'^ ti — 1 

or - '- ^ p J— U(m-2, n), 

(y?i-lXsina;V^+Xcos^)""^--(^-lX^i^^)''''"KcQS^)'*"'"^ 

(m + TiX*^ + ^^ — 2) 

(771 - 1 X^ - 1 >t^(7»t-2. n-2 ) 

"^ (m+nXm + 7i-2) ' 
(21) /{Hhixyico^xf^'^Hx = , ^^,\f ' ^' Q V " ' / ^^r _^ 1 V 







<^) "-:/!r+ 



de 6 sing 

6 cos ef " (71 - 1) (a2 - 62)(^ ^. J cos Of " ^ 

(27^ — 3)aun-i — (^"-2)un-. 

(7l-l)(«2-fe2) 

Investigate formulas of reduction for the integration of 
(sin-^flj)", (vers-^aj)", (cosh aj)**, (sinh xY, (tanh xY, (sech cc)**, 
(sinh'^aj)**, (cosh-^a:)^ ^m !^x, sinh ^^o;, (a + 6 cosh it) "^ 
(a + 6cos0+csin0)"'*, (a + fc cosh u+c sinh u)"^ 
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205. Definite Integrals, 

Any integral taken between definite fixed limits, is 
called a definite integral (§ 45), but the name is used 
especially for a large class of integrals which can only be 
evaluated between certain limits, and of which the in- 
definite integrals (§ 39) cannot be found. 

The subject of Definite Integrals is a large one, and 
would lead us beyond the scope of the present treatise ; 
we may however consider a few elementary definite 
integrals, which are of frequent occurrence, and great 
practical use. 

Consider first the definite integral 

J e'^'x'^'^dXy ory (-log2;)~-ic72r=/ (log l/s)**-^cfo, 



if e-* = 5;; this is called the Gamma function, because it 
is usually denoted by Yn, 
By integration by parts 

(\ GO /*00 

-e-^x^^-M +(n-l)/e-*aj~-2cia; = (n-l)r(7i-l); 



so that if 71 is a positive integer, 

r7i=(7i-i)!ri=(n-i)! 

/'GO 

since Fl =Je'^dx = 1, also TO = oo . 



Changing x into x^ gives 



so that we may express the product of Ttti and Tn by 



r* 00 

;'m = 2/^.-« 



YmTn = 4 /e - * aj2'« - id!aj /e - ry"^*' - Hy 
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(on changing to polars, with x = r cos 6, y = r sin 0) 
= 2r(m+n)/sin d)2"*-i(cos 0)2«- W. 



The definite integral 

/x^--^l-xY-^dx = 2/(ain 0)2'»-i(cos Of'-^de, 

^ 

on putting x = (sin d)^ ; and is called the First Evlevian 

Integral, and denoted by B (m, n) ; so that 

TmVn = T{m+n)B{m, n). 

Also, on substituting 

o-aj = (a-^)sin20, X''^ = (a-'fi)cos% 

J (a - aj)"* - i(aj - fif -^dx = {a- /3)''*+** " ^5(m, n), 

^ '. . . 

This integral has been evaluated for positive integral 

values of m and n (p. 424) ; and for fractional values it 

depends on the tabulated values of the Gamma Function, 

by means of the above relation 

B(m, n) = TmTn/T(m + n). 

When m + n = l, then (§ 189) 

Tm r(l -m) = £(m, 1 -m) = 2/(tan0)2'»-id0='7rcosecm'7r. 



Putting m = J, gives rj = ^7r, and rf = jri = JV7r; 
and now if Fm is calculated from m = 0*5 to m = l, then 
Fm is known from m = 0*5 to m = ; and thence Tn or 
logFw can be tabulated from ti = l to n = 2 (Bertrand, 
Calcul Integral, p. 285), and the graph of Tx can be* drawn 
for all positive values of x. 
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The substitution of a;=2/(l+is) or 1/(1+2;) shows that 

As an application, let us determine the area A of the 
positive quadrant of the curve x^+y^ = a^ ] then 

A =/(a^-a;'*)nd!a; = ?a2/(^ 0)^l(cos 0)^+^ 



(on substituting a;'* = a^^sin^d) 

=£!5(l.l+i)=^rlr(i4-i)/r(^+i) 

n w n / n n \n // \n J 



27i\ n) I n 



For instance, if n = 2, we obtain the area of the quad- 
rant of the circle J-jra^. 

Also 5-J'-|«(r?)y(rlr^). 

By integrating, as in § 134, throughout the space in 
which X, y, z are positive, but 

(x/a)^+(y/by+(z/cy-l 

is negative, we can show in a similar manner, that the 
volume V of this space within the surface is given by 

:^=r(i+i)r(l+i)r(l+i)/r(l+l+J+i) 

abc \m / \n / \p // \m n p I 
while 

^4r(A+i)r(i+i)r(i+i)/r(^+i+i+iY... 

agreeing with § 134 when we put m= 71=^ = 2. 

Again, the length of a branch of the curve 7*** = a'^cos iiQ 

(§ 172) can be expressed by ^^(g^* g)* 
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206. BemovllibB and Euler'a Nximhera as Definite 
Integrals. 

Making use of the relation, with mu = x, 

e'^uJ^'Hu = m-'/e-"'x'''^dx = m'Tp, 



then, with the notation of § 112, 












111 r« 

SO 



2'*T 2'' " ^ /^ °° 

that ^i> = 2^ = (2^-l)I> ycoseehu.u^-idu; 

and -^» = (22n _^ \^2n ycosech u . u^^-ici'M, ; 

so that, on putting u = ^ttv, 

y-QO 
cosech iTTt; . v^''-Hv=2^\2^'''-'l)Bn/2n, 



the coefficient of x^^~^/(2n — l)\ in the expansion of tan x, 

and this is always an integer ; namely 1, 2, 16, 272, 

Similarly (§§112, 113) 



En = 2(2M)!f72n+i/(i7r)2'»+i =y^ech Ixv . i;2'»di; ; 



which, since En is an integer, shows that this definite 
integral is always an integer, namely 1, 5, 61, 1385, .... 

Put sech Ittv = cos 0, Jttv = log(sec </> + tan </>), 

and we find (§ 113) 
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J {log (sec ^+tan 0)}2'»d^ = (ix)^»+i^„ = 2(2u)!ir4,+i, 



J {log (sec ^+tan 0)}2»*-^d0 = 2(2n- 1)1 U^^- 



Thus, for example, the area between a branch of the 
curve m0 = gd (^'/a), or r\a = log (sec 'mQ-\- tan m0), 
and its asymptote is 

/•Jir/m 

^«y {log (sec m0+tan mQ)YdQ 



207. Differentiation and Integration of a Definite 
Integral, and Applications, 

Denoting the indefinite integral with respect to a? of a 
function {{x, c), involving a parameter c (§ 105), by {^{x^ c), 
then the definite integral 

I = /{{x, c)dx = ii(a, c) — fi(6, c) ; 

6 

and now, if a, 6, c are functions of some variable t, 
dl_d£ da d£ db dl dc 
dt ""3a dt ^db di'^dc dt 

p. .da „,, .db , r^d((x, c) , dc 

of which a geometrical interpretation can easily be 
constructed. 

We can also integrate / according to a similar rule. 

By means of this method of differentiation and inte- 
gration we can show the connexion between different 
classes of integrals, as already done in ^ 193, 194, and 
also verify the solution of certain differential equations, 
when the solution is given as a definite integral, as in § 184. 



fi 
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Thus, if a and B are positive, and I=—j—r,iBJi'^^-, 

s/ap \ a 

fi* de 1 ../ acos^g-^singfl y^ . 

J a cos^d+fisin'd" 2 Jiafif^^ Wcos^e+^sinWo ""^ 

y ^* dt^. 1 .i/ acosh%~^sinh^ \°° ^ 
aCOsh2iH-/3sinh2u~ 2^(ai8) Vacosh^ic+ySsinhWo" ' 

Ind /*- rfg ■=(i:iIY.l+^Y/ . 

/(acos^e+^sin^er+i '/i! Kda^d^J ' 

J (a cosh^u + 13 sinh2u)"+i nl \da 3^/ 
We can verify that the definite integral 

cos(pv — X sin v)cZ2;, 



which we have denoted by irJp{x) in § 184, and called 
the Bessel function of x of the pth order, is a solution of 
BesseVs diflFerential equation given on p. 185. 
For dividing the definite integral into two parts 

y = /cos 'pv cos(a5 sin v)dv, and z = / sin pv sm(x sin v)dv ; 



and using accents to denote differentiation, 

x^y'' + xy' + (a;2 -_p*)y 

= / { — x^vD^v cos pv cos(£c siu v) — a? sin v cos jpv sin(a5 sin v) 

+ {x^ —p^)cospv cos(x sin v)} di; 

= {a? cos V cos pv sin(flj sin v) —p sin py cos(a3 sin v)}^ 

^psinpir; 

while ajV + ic^^ + (a;^ -p^ 

= { — 0? cos v sin pv cos(a: sin v) +p cos jpv sin(a; sin v)}^ 
= — ajsinpTr; 

and therefore y and z each satisfy Bessel's equation if p 
is an integer ; and y or z vanishes as p is odd or even. 
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The student may verify in a similar manner that if PnC/^) 
(p. 314) satisfies the differential equation of ex. 6, p. 276, 

7rPn(/i) =j{fl - V(/i' - 1 )C0S <l>Yd<l> 




the one integral being transformed into the other by (§ 200) 

Putting /i = cos u, or cosh v, according as /^ is < or > 1, 
g+cotug+«(.+l)P=0. 

so that the solution may be written 

'7rPn(cos u) = / (cos te. — i sin u COS <f>yd</), 



or '7rP„(cosh v) = /(cosh i; — sinh v cos ^)**d0. 


Another solution Qn is obtained by putting 

Qn(M)^{M + V(/i2-l)cosh^}-~-W, 



/•coth"V 
(m - x/(/i^ - l)cosh ^}*^d;V^, 

by means of the substitution (§ 200) 

{fM+^(fi^-l)cosh </>} {;,-^(^2-i)cosh Vr} = l ; 
and QtiCm) = *^ when ^ = 0. 

Example. — Prove 
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208. Mr. W. M. Hicks has shown {Phil Trans., 1881) 
that similar functions are required in the solution 
of v*F=0 (§ 146), in connexion with the anchor rings or 
toroidal surfaces, generated by the revolution of the 
dipolar circles of § 176. 

With the columnar coordinates y, Q, x (§ 132) round 
Ox as axis, we obtain the transformation 

^ 'dx^'^y dyV -dy) y^ dO^ ' 
or, on putting V=\[ry~^, 

and, on changing from x, y to new variables u, v, con- 
jugate functions given by u+iv = {(x+iy) (§ 133) 

With the dipolars of § 175, 

x+iy = ci8in^{u + iv), 

1 /3a; \^ /3v\^ (^ 

J^KduJ \du/ "~ (cos tt + cosh v)2~"^ * ' 

Then, if yfr varies as cos nu cos mO, 
— y*F=2/~*sinlAJ ~^— 7i^— (m^— J)^ cosech^k 
Further, if we put yfr = j^{csmhv)Pf — y^p'— 
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If we suppose P = P^cos?iucosm0 is a solution of 
y2pr_()^ \^QYi P^*, as a function of v only, satisfies the 
differential equation 

d?P dP 

-T-h + coth v-j (ii^ — i)P — w?P cosech^ = ; 

and this equation, in the particular case when m = 0, is 
the same as that satisfied by the zoned harmonic (p. 276) 
with ti — I for 7i; so that writing G for cosh v or /i, and S 
for sinhv or ^()u^ — 1), the solution is APn+BQn, 

where ^P,,=/^^--^— _^^, '^Qn^^g,^;^^^^^^^^^^^ 
For, as in ex. 6, v., p. 276, 

cic J (C + s cos <i>y+"^ 

^ ^y (O + Scos0)»+^ ^ 
= (n + J)(P„+i-OP,0; 

while taking the form ttPn =/ {G—S cos 0)** - hl<f>, 



'S^^"=(w-iXCP„-P»-i); 

and thence ^^^) = (^' - i)^» 5 

and similarly with Q„. 

209. In the general case, when tn is any integer, we 
can verify that the solution of 

is p=ap:+bq:, 

2e 
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where 

p, _ r^ cos m^c?^ ^ _ /"*^ cosh m^d^ 

" J{C+Scos4,)^+^ '^^"'y((7+iScosh0)~+** 

For now, taking Q;;', we prove that 

^_ psinh(m+l)0+gsinhm0 l«> if ^^^. 
and thus, as in § 87, 

= (_l)«(^_iXw_|)...(^_^_|)Q;;.. 
Similarly 

('S*^^mO)Q:+(n+m- J),Sfe-^ 

__ / <gsinh(m— 1)^ + sinhm0 \^_ ^ 
""I 7r((7+Scosh0)~+* Jo"" ' 



and thence 



wi^rc^) 



thus verifying the differential equation; and the procedure 
is the same with F^. 

The substitution tan iO = - ,"t — . v-t will give 

^ cosh ^u smh </> ° 

/ (C- cos 0)* y (0+^f cosh ^)» ~ ^ '^^^ ' 

and generally if we denote / ,5*^ ^ - . by irRn, then 

y ((/— COS0)* 



s^ 
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dRn , j^/E, r(r>\_/ Gaian6-mx(n-{-\)&\'' 
dC " 



-(n + i)(ii„+i-0i2„)-| ((7-CO8 0) /,= ^' 

^rfO-<''-*^(^^-'^-^)-\ (C-CO8 0)* /,= ^' 

71 being an integer ; so that Rn satisfies the same equa- 
tions as Q»; and since Ro=s/^Qo> therefore Itn=^2Qn. 
By differentiation with respect to C, 

j.f.^...^m jy (a-cos0)^-H 

=T(-i)'»'S»^"=W2(-ir^|^ 

= 7rV2(»i-i)(«-f) ... («-m-i)(2: 



((7+/Scosh^)»+i' 

When the dipolar system of § 175 is revolved round 
Oy, we shall find in the same manner, on putting 

F=^aj"', and yfr=,^(cainu)P, 

(costt+coshv)*/3*P . . -dP^d^P ^2^P , „\ 

and now if P=P^cosni;cosm9 is a solution of ^W=0, 
then P^, as a function of u only, satisfies the equation 

^ + cot i4^ - (7i2 + |)P - m^P cosec^u = 0, 
du^ du 

of which the solution is obtained from the preceding results 
by replacing cosh v and sinh v by cos u and sin u. 

In the particular case of m=0, the order of the corre- 
sponding zonal harmonics would be - J + in, and therefore 
imaginary; these are called Mefder functions. 
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210. Lagrange*s Theai^em. 

We can establish Lagrange's Theorem (§ 150) by the 
rule for the differentiation of a definite integral ; for, if 

y=a + x<i>y, 



^^y^^^"-^^-^>"^'^^ 



SO that differentiating again n-^l times with respect to a, 
and denoting 

a 

we find that 

while iJ^) = f 2/ — f a ; so that 

which is Lagrange's Theorem. 

211. Integration considered as Summation, 
Hitherto we have considered Integration as an opera- 
tion to be performed by the reversion of Differentiation ; 
but now, by the aid of Taylor's Theorem, we can exhibit 
it in its fundamental conception as the Summation of a 
number of infinitesimal elements, and show that the 
result is the same as before. 

For let any function ix, between the fixed values a 
and 6 of 03, be considered for the consecutive infinitesim- 
ally graduated sequence of values a, x^, x^y ... Xr, ,*. Xny 6, 
of the variable x. 
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Then by Taylor's Theorem (§§ 114, 118), using the 
symbol Aru^ to denote the difference aj^+i— aj^, 

ix^-ia -Aa fa = JAa^ £"( a + e ^a ), 
faj2— fajj — Aajjf a?! = J AaJi^"(^i + ^i AaJi), 



ib — f aj„ — Aa^nf ajn = J Aa;„T(aj„ + 0n Aa:„). 
Adding these equations, and using the symbol 2 to 
denote summation for all integral values of r from 1 to n, 
f 6 - fa - I.Ax4'Xr = 2i Aaj^^f >,. + ©r Aar^). 
Now if o denotes the greatest of all the evanescent 
quantities, such as Ax4'\Xr+drAxr), then 

ffc-fa-Sfa^rAaj,. is less than ^oJ!(Xr+i-Xr) or ^o(b-a) ; 
and this quantity ultimately vanishes ; so that replacing 
2 and A byyand c?, as in § 44, 

f6-fa--^4da; = 0, 

a 

which establishes the fact that Integration considered as 
Summation is a process the reverse of Differentiation. 

For instance in Quadrature (§ 41), we determine the 
arithmetic mean of the ordinates of a curve, and call this 
the mean ordinate ; and now the area between any two 
ordinates is a rectangle of the same breadth, and height 
equal to the mean ordinate. 

Suppose however that M, the geometric mean of the 
equispaced ordinates of the curve y==tx between aj = a 
and a; = 6 is required ; then if =lt 4/(f^i • ^^2- • -^^f • • .fa?n), 

and log if = It -2 log faj = It 2 log fajAaj/(6 - a) 



= /log ixdxjQ) — a), 
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so that il/ = expj /log fax:?a5/(6 — a) !•. 

a 

Ar an application, prove that the geometric mean of 
the ordinates of the curve t/=8ina?, from to tt is ^. 

212. Approximate Quadrature. 

Various rules are employed in practice for determining 
A the area of an irregular figure, when a PlaniYneter is 
not used. 

The simplest is that usually employed with an Indicator 
Diagram ; the breadth of the closed contour is measured 
at a number of equidistant ordinates which divide the 
area into a number n of strips, and the arithmetic mean of 
these is taken as the mean breadth; more strictly we take 

^ = ^i2/o+2/i+2/2+--- + 2/n-i+i2/n), 
where the j/'s denote the breadth of the figure at the 

diflerent ordinates, and I denotes the spacing of the 
ordinates: this is equivalent to replacing the area by 
trapezoids, bounded by the same ordinates. 

In Simpson's rule a higher approximation is obtained 
by taking the curve through the tops of three equidistant 
ordinates as a parabola with axis parallel to the ordinates; 
and now if 2/rn-i> ym* Vm^-i denote three consecutive 
ordinates and I their spacing, the parabola is taken as 
given by y = a+bx+^ex^; 

and if the origin is taken at the foot of the middle 
ordinate, as in § 77, 

a=ym, ^bl^ym+i-ym-u cP=ym+i-^ym+ym-v 

The area of the two strips is now given by 

Jydx = 2al + ^cP = il(ym+i + ^ym +ym.i); 
-I 
and A = ^y^ + 4fy^ +2y^+^y^+... + 4ni2n + ^zn+i), 

which is called Simpson's Rule. 
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We may replace the boundary by the curve of the 
third degree y = a+hx+ \cx^ + \d^> 

passing through the tops of four equidistant ordinates 
Vmy 2/«i+ii 2/»n+2, ^wi+s ; and now the area of the three strips 



fw 



It. is convenient to take an odd number of ordinates 
and an even number of strips, and a general formula for 
approximate quadrature, with 271+1 ordinates and 2n 
strips, ha^ been given by Newton. 

With 7 ordinates and 6 strips, the expression for the 
area is, very approximately, 

called Weddle'8 Rule. 

In these expressions for the area, the y's may represent 
breadths as well as ordinates ; or they may represent the 
areas of parallel equidistant sections of a solid body ; for 
instance, horizontal and vertical sections of a ship. 

Simpson's Rule may also be used for finding the centroid 
and moment of inertia of the area, by putting 

Ax=/xydx =JZ(a:o2/o+ ^yi+ Zaj^i/g +...), 

Ay=/iy^dx=^il( 2/o'+ ^i^+ ^yi+-^)) 

Ak^^^/iy^dx=U{ 2/0'+ ^1'+ 22/2«+...), 

Aky^ =/x^yd<c = llix^^yo + ix^^ + 20^2^2 +...)• 

As a numerical application, calculate these quantities 
for the horizontal section of a ship, given the half 
ordinates from the median line as '5, 6, 10, 12, 12*4, 12*6, 
12-5, 12-5, 12-4, 12-3, 11, 8, and -5 feet ; the ordinates 
being spaced at 12 feet. 
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213. Differential Equations. 

In Chapters III. and V. the principles of Differentia- 
tion have been illustrated in the formation of certain 
important Differential Equatiovs from their primitive 
relations ; but now it is requisite to reverse this process, 
and to discover the primitive relation or solution where 
possible, when the differential equation is given. 

The complete subject of Differential Equations would 
soon lead us beyond the scope of the present work, and 
the reader is referred to the treatises of Forsyth and 
Woolsey Johnson ; at the same time, however, it is 
possible to indicate the procedure in a few simple cases, 
often required in Dynamics and Electricity. 

The simplest case of frequent occurrence is the linear 
differential equation with constant coeffcients, of the 

where the A' a are constant, and Fis a given function of x. 

Using D to denote the operation d/dx, we may write 

the equation 'P(D)y= T, (1). 

where F(i)) is a rational integral algebraical function of 
D ; and now the solution will consist of two parts, one 
of them being any particular solution of this equation 
(1), while the other, called the coTnplementary function, 
is the general solution of the equation 

F(D)y^O (2). 

We have shown in § 68 that F(D)e^=ef^Fb, so that 
y = e^ will be a solution of (2) if F6 = 0; and if the n 
roots 6i, ftg* &8> ••• ^^ *^^^ equation F6 = are all real and 
distinct, the complementary function will be 

y = jB^e^i* + B^e^ + . . . + Bne^*^, 
where B^, B^y ..., £n ^^^ ^ arbitrary constants. 
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K m roots are equal to 6, the corresponding terms in 
the complementary function are, as in ex. 3, p, 143, 

(Co + Ciic + . . . + C«,.iir"»-i)e**. 
If a pair of roots are conjugate imaginary, a±ij8, the 
corresponding terms, by De Moivre's theorem, are written 

e^{A cos I3x + B sin ^x) ; 
and if these imaginary roots are repeated m times, the 
corresponding terms are 

e^^x^(AtQoa fix + B^^in ^x). 

$=0 

In determining the particular solution of (1), we write 
the equation symbolically 

y=(FDr'V, 
where (FD)~^ can be resolved into a series of partial 
fractions of the form J.(J9— 6)"\ or B(D--b)'\ 

Consider the separate terms of V, of the form 
x^, e% e^, sin mx, .... 

(i.) (FDy^x** is found by expanding (FZ))"^ in ascend- 
ing powers of D as far as JD**, and performing the 
differentiations; terms beyond D** may be neglected, 
since i)*»+ia;*» = 0, .... 

(ii.) (FD) - ie«* = e^{Fa) - \ 

and (FD) - ^e^x = e^{F{D + a) } - Hx, (§ 70). 

(iii.) Thus, if F6 = 0, 

since i)"*" represents the operation of integration, re- 
peated r times. 

(iv.) (D - b) -'cos 7nx={D'{- hy{D^ - ¥) -'cos mx 

= (i) + hyl - m2 - 62) -'cos TTIX, 

(§ 68); and so on for (D^ + m*)-'cos mXy ..., by employing 
the exponential values of cosmaj, ... (§ 111). 
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Consider for instance the differential equation 

-572 + 2n cos j8-7i +ii^a;= J5 cos p^, 

for the forced vibrations, due to j^cosp^, of a system of 
which the natural motion is given by the complementary 

function x = ae''^^^^ cos (nt sin /3 + e) 

(ex. 6, p. 139), representing S.H.M. (§ 103) of period 
27r/{n sin j9), with a modulus of decay n cos )8. 
The particular solution is 

_ E cos yt 

"1)^ + 2nc^^ . i) + ti* 

D^-2ncoBfi.D + n^ „ 
"■ (2)2 + ^2)2 - 4n2cos2^ . D2^ ^^® P^ 

_ (n^ — ]o^)E cos p^ + 2np cos fi.Esin pt 

"" (7l2 — p2^2 ^ 4rt2p2^5Qs2^ 

_ E cos[ j?^ — tan " ^ { 2np cos )8/(n2 — p^^ }] 
- ^(71* + 2n2p2cos 2^ 4-p*) ' 

representing a s.h.m. of amplitude 

JS;/ V(7i* + 27i2p2cos 2/3 + p*), 

and change of phase tan ~ ^ { 2np cos jS/C^i* — p2^ } . 

Examples. — Solve the differential equations 
(i.) y — 52/' + 63/=ic2 + e^ + sin4i»4-aj6^ + a;2eto 

(ii.) y" + 42/ = sin a? + sin 205, 

(iii.) y" — Qy' + 9y = cosh Sx-^-x cos 2aj, 

(iv.) 2/" + 22/' + 52/ = e^sin 2x + cosh aj cos 2x, 

(vi.) 2/'"— 8y" + 162/'=sinh2a? + cosh4a:, 
(vii.) 2/"' + 2/ + 1^2/ = cosh 2x + sinh 03 sin 2aj, 
(viii.) 2/'" - 262/' - 602/ = sinh 6x + (A + B cosh 3ir)cos o?, 
(ix.) /'" + 22/" + 05 = sin 2oj + sin x, 
(x.) y""-22/"' + 32/"-22/' + 2/=aJ + «-**(il+5cosy3ic), 
(xi.) 2/^'"' + 322/' + 482/ = X sinh 2o5 + cosh 2x cos (2,^2ic). 
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214. With variable coefficients P, Q, iJ, ..., given 
functions of a;, the general linear differential equation of 
the first order is written y'+Py = Q. 

To solve this, we can proceed as in § 88, and put y=uv, 
when u'v + u{v' + Pv) = Q ; 

and now if v is chosen so that 

v'+Pt; = 0, or i; = exp(-yP(iic), 
then V = Q ex^yPdx, 

and , u=y^Q{ex^y^Pdx)dx+C, 

y=uv= exp( -fPdx) \ /Q (ex^/Pdx)dx + C } . 
Thus, for instance, the solution of the equation 

at 

connecting M the resistance in ohms, i the current in 
amperes, E cos pt the variable electromotive force of a 
dynamo in volts, and Ldi/dt the counter electromotive 
force of induction, so that L is the inductance in secohms 
(Fleming, The Alternate Current Transformer) is 

i = e-^'l^{/E cos pt . e^'l^dt + C) 

_ RE cos pt +pLE sin pt .r^ bul 

R^+p^L" "^ 

^ Ecos{pt-\^'\pLIR)} n.^BiiL 

J{m+p^L^) ^ 

But considered as a differential equation with constant 
coefficients, Ce~^'/^ is the complementary function, while 
the particular solution is, as before, 

. Ecospt R—LD ip^^^. 
_ RE caspt+fLE smpt _ E <ios{pt—ijaxi-\'pLIR)) 
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215. The general linear differential equation of the 
second order (§ 88) / + 2Py + Qy = i?, 
on putting y = uv, and choosing v so that 

becomes vl'+Iu = 8, 

where I^Q-P^-^r, S=Rfv; 

and now, if we can determine the complementary function 

Aiv^+Bu^t then, as in § 88, 

and the particular solution is 

Cu = Ui ySu^dx — u^ySuidx. 

Thus, as on pp. 183-185, Bessel functions are required 
in the solution of Riccati's equation, in which I=Jcx^; 
and the student can easily verify that 

= Axf ^j^(w^'»sin 0)(cos 0f rfd 



+jB/'"^(ma;«sinh ^)(cosh ^)'»(Z^ 



is the solution when /= ±7n?n^x^^'\ with certain restric- 
tions on the value of n. 

Again, zonal harmonica (pp. 276, 314, 431) give the 
solution when 

7 = (ti, + J)2 _|- J cosec^, or --(n+^y+l cosech^-y ; 

and the toroidal and Mehler functiovs of §§ 208, 209, when 

/= — n^ - {w? - J)cosech^i;, ox-n^ - {w? - J)cosec^i6. 

But no general method has yet been discovered for the 

solution of the linear differential equation of the second 

order in the canonical form 

t6''+/u = 0, 
where I is an arbitrary function of x ; nor a fortiori 
for differential equations of a higher order. 



u 
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216. Simultaneous differential equations with constant 
coefficients, as those given in exs. 3 and 4, p. 219, may 
he solved by assuming x = Pe**, y = Qe^\ orx = P sin(n^ + e), 
y = Q 8in{nt + e'), and eliminating P/Q, and e, e', when an 
equation for the determination of 6 or n will be obtained. 

Thus for instance, in the theory of the Induction Coil, 
the differential equations 

L-^ + M-^ ^Ri-^^E cos pt, 

for the primary current i^, and the secondary current ig, 
are solved by assuming 

\ = IjCOB {pt + €1), 1*2 = J^iOoaipt + €2), 

and determining Jj, Jg, e^, fg- 

The formation of partial diflferential equations has 
been illustrated in Chap. V., from which the solution of 
simple partial differential equations of the first order 
may be inferred ; but for further developments the 
reader must consult the Treatises on Diflferential Equa- 
tions mentioned above. 



APPENDIX I. 

Figure 58 given here is intended to serve as a guide to 
the student in plotting the curves given on p. 24, and 
elsewhere ; the curves are the graphs of the equations of 
ex. 1, p. 24. 
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APPENDIX 11. 

On p. 344, the theorems of equimomental lines, and  

the equvmomental ellipses which they touch, have b 

introduced; and the reader is referred to Routh's Riff^v 

Dynamics, Chap. I., or Cliflford's Dynamic, vol. II., for 

demonstration of these theorems. 
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APPENDIX III. 

The following Table gives the value of 

u^/sec 0dd=log(see 0+tan 6) 



every degree of an angle whose cm. is 6 ; and then 

cosh u = sec 0, sinh u = tan 6, 
tanh u = sin 0, tanh Ju = tan^d. 

For values of u greater than about 4 the Table fails ; 
but then it is generally sufficiently accurate to take 

cosh u = sinh u = Je", 

neglecting 6~" ; so that, M denoting the modulus logj^e, 

logj^cosh u = Mu — log 2. 

To a closer approximation 

logj^jCosh u = Mu — log 2 + Me"^^. . . 
log^Q^inh It = Mu — log 2 — Jfe~^". . . 
logiQtanh u = ~ 2Jl/e~^. . . 

(Proposed Tables of Hyperbolic Functions ; Report to 
the British Association 1888, by Prof. Alfred Lodge). 

This is the Table devised originally by Edward Wright, 

1599, and called by him a Table of Meridio'iial Parts; 

by means of which he measured the latitude u in Mer- 

ator's chart, corresponding to the angular latitude 6 on 

, -5 globe (§ 176) ; previously to Wright's theory, the 

^ ^ grees of latitude had been laid off empirically. 
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TABLE FOR HYPERBOLIC FUNCTIONS. 



e 


u 


e 


u 


e 


u 


o 




0-00000 


o 

30 


0-54931 


o 

60 


1-31696 


1 

2 
3 


0-01745 
0-03491 
0-05238 


31 
32 
33 


0-56956 
0-59003 
0-61073 


61 
62 
63 


1-35240 
1-38899 
1-42679 


4 
5 
6 


0-06987 
0-08738 
0-10491 


34 
35 
36 


0-63166 
0-65284 
0-67428 


64 
65 
66 


1-46591 
1-50685 
1-54855 


7 
8 

9 


0-12248 
0-14008 
8-15773 


37 

38 
39 


0-69599 
0-71699 
0-74029 


67 
68 
69 


1-59232 
1-63794 
1-68557 


10 


017543 


40 


0-76291 


70 


1-73542 


11 
12 
13 


0-19318 
0-21099 
0-22886 


41 
42 
43 


0-78586 
0-80917 
0-83284 


71 
72 
73 


1-78771 
1-84273 
1-90079 


14 
15 
16 


0-24681 
0-26484 
0-28295 


44 
45 
46 


0-85690 
0-88137 
0-90628 


74 
75 
76 


1-96226 
2-02759 
2-09732 


17 
18 
19 


0-30116 
0-31946 
0-33786 


47 
48 
49 


0-93163 
0-95747 
0-98381 


77 
78 
79 


2-17212 
2-25280 
2-34040 


20 


0-35638 


50 


] -01068 


80 


2-43625 


21 
22 
23 


0-37501 
0-39377 
0*41266 


51 
52 
53 


1-03812 
1-06616 
1-09483 


81 
82 
83 


2-54209 
2-66031 
2-79422 


24 
25 
26 


0-43169 
0-45088 
0-47021 


54 
55 
56 


1-12418 
1-15423 
1-18505 


84 
85 
86 


2-94870 
3-13130 
3-35467 


27 
28 
29 


0-48872 
0-50939 
0-52925 


57 
58 
59 


1-21667 
1-24916 
1-28257 


87 
88 
89 


3-64253 

4-04813 -■' 
4-74135 


30 


0-54931 


60 


1-31696 


90 


infinite 
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INDEX. 

{The niunhers refer to the ptujeK 



I 

1 



Acceleration, 17 ; 

radial and transversal, 173. 
Adiabatic curve, 26, 289. 
Algebraic functions, 27. 
Annular solids, 12,3. 
Anomaly, excentric, 65, 370 ; 
mean, 377 ; 
true, 373. 
Apse, 212. 
Arbogast's method of derivation, 

312. 
Arc of plane curve, differential ex- 
pressions for, 13. 
Archimedes, spiral of , 116. 
Area, sign attributed to, 290. 
Areas of plane curves, 93. 
Asymptotes, 154, 318. 
Asymptotic circle, 176. 

Bemoulli*8 numbers, 238, 428. 
JBessel Functions, .385, 430. 
Sicircloids, 350. 
3inary quantics, 310. 
Hinomial theorem, 224. 



Jardioid, 43, 329. 
'arnot cycle, 289. 



Cartesian coordinates, curves in, 
315 ; 

ovals, 374. 
Catenary, 66, 361 ; 

involute of, 70, 194 ; 

of equal strength, 71, 118, 222. 
Catenoid, 69. 
Cauchy's form of remainder in 

Taylor's series, 244. 
Caustic curves, 216. 
Central orbits, 175. 
Centrodes, 335. 

Centroids, or centre of gravity, 
98; 

of segment of a circle, 104. 
Circle, 25 ; 

of inflexions, 337 ; 

osculating, 187. 
Circular measure, 28. 
Circular functions, 29 ; 

differentiation of, 31 ; 

inverse, differentiation of, 44. 
Conchoid, 325. 
Cone, volume and surface of, 119 ; 

greatest cylinder in, 150. 
Confocal ellipses and hyperlwla^, 
370; 
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INDEX, 



Confocal quadrics, 307 ; 

liraa9ons, 374. 
Conjugate fanctions, 282 ; 

points, 316. 
Contact of different orders, 246. 
Convergent series, 229. 
Corrected integrals, 91. 
Cotes's spirals, 175, 358. 
Critical orbits, 361 ; 

roulettes of, 362. 
Cubic curves, 316. 
Curvature, 187 ; 

centre of, 192 ; 

circle of, 187, 194, 247 ; 

chord of, 247 ; • 

radius of, 188, 327 ; 

spherical, 270. 
Curves, tracing, 24, 315 ; 

concavity and convexity of, 323. 
Cusps, 212, 316. 
Cycloid, 36, 205 ; 

companion of, 205 ; 

evolute of, 206. 
Cycloidal oscillations, 205 ; 

isochronism of, 207. 

Definite integrals, 94, 425 ; 
differentiation and integration 
of, 429. 
Degree of curve, 315. 
De Moivre's Theorem, 235. 
Derivative, 3, 4. 
Derived fun9tion, 3 ; 
equation of implicit relations, 
260. 
Differential coefficients, definition 
of, 2, 4 ; 
geometrical interpretation, 1 1 ; 
velocity expressed by, 15. 
Differential equations, 181, 440. 



Differential equation of orbit, 
175; 

of a surface, 271. 
Differentiation — 

of circular functions, 31 ; 

of definite integral, 429 ; 

exponential functions, 49 ; 

function of a function, 16 ; 

geometrical interpretation of, 6 ; 

geometrical, of circular func- 
tions, 32; 

hyperbolic functions, 60 ; 

inverse circular functions, 44 ; 

inverse hyperbolic functions, 
72; 

logarithmic, 50 ; 

partial, 257 ; 

sum, product and quotient, 18. 
Dipolar circles, 367. 
Director circle, 330. 
Discriminant, 139, 420. 
Divergent series, 228. 
Double points of a curve, 316. 



Earth, figure and size of, 200. 
Elastica, 345. 
Ellipse, 25 ; 

area of, 104 ; 

evolute of, 198. 
Ellipse and hyperbola compared, 

64. 
Ellipse, to construct circle of 

curvature, 195. 
Elliptic trammel or compasses, 35. 
Envelopes, 171, 214 ; 

of trajectories, 171. 
Epicycloids, 212, 346 ; 

double generation of, 349. 
Epitrochoids, 350. 
Epoch, 380. 
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Equations — 
of continuity, 303 ; 
derived, 136 ; 260 ; 
dynamica], polar coordinates, 
172; 
^ functional and differential, of 
a surface, 271 ; 
intrinsic, of a curve, 211 ; 
of chord, tangent, asymptote, 
and normal, polar coordinates, 
324; 
-^ Equiangular or logarithmic spiral, 
51. 
Equimomental lines and ellipses, 

344, 446. 
Euler's numbers, 239 ; 428 ; 
theorems on quantics, 310. 
Even functions, 96. 
Evolute, 188, 193 ; 
of cycloid, 205 ; 
of ellipse and hyperbola, 198 ; 
of parabola, 196. 
Excentric angle, 65. 
Expansion of circular and hyper- 
bolic functions, 223 ; 
of a function of two variables, 262. 
Expansion of gases in bore of gun 
and in cylinder of steam en- 
gine, 101. 
Explicit relations between vari- 
ables, 22. 
^ Exponential curves, 51 ; 
[ theorem, 49 ; 

W values of sine and cosine, 235. 

r 

Fermat, law of refraction, 157. 
Field of force, 174. 
Fluent and fluxion, 16, 90. 
Formulas, trigonometrical, 28 ; 
hyperbolic, 60. 



Formulas of reduction, 421. 

Fourier's series, 381, 385. 

Functional equations, 271. 

Functions of dependent and in- 
dependent variables, 2 ; 
of three or more independent 
variables, 298. 

« 

Gamma functions, 425. 
Geodesic curve, 271. 
Gradient, 15. 
Graph, 7. 

Gravity, centre of, 98. 
Green's theorem, 304. 
Gregorie's series, 228. 
Gudermann functions, 63. 
Guldin, theorems of, 122. 
Gyration, radius of, 126. 

Harmonic vibrations, 208. 
Horizon, dip and distance of, 201. 
Hyperbola, 10 ; 

conjugate, area of, 108 ; 

evolute of, 198 ; 

to construct circle of curvature, 
195; 

and ellipse compared, 64. 
Hyperbolic functions, 60 ; 

geometrical interpretation of, 62; 

table for, 448. 
Hypocycloids, 212, 346 ; 

double generation of, 349. 
Hypotrochoids, 350. 

Implicit and explicit functions, 22. 
Indefinite integrals, 86. 
Independent variable, change of, 

180. 
Indeterminate forms, 3, 251. 
Indicatrix, 265. 
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Infinitesimals, 248. 
Inflexion, points of, 145, 154. 
Instantaneous centre, 37, 326. 
Integrals, space, line and surface, 
301; 

change of variables, 305 : 

definite, 94, 425. 
Integration, 83 ; 

algebraic functions, 388 ; 

as summation, 436 ; 

by parts, 416 ; 

by rationalization, 405 ; 

by substitution, 86 ; 

circular and hyperbolic functions, 
406; 

considerations of symmetry and 
periodicity, 96 ; 

double, 286 ; 

irrational algebraical functions, 
396; 

limits, 91, 94; 

rational and general functions, 
388. 
Intrinsic equation, 211. 
Invariants, 181. 

Inverse circular functions, differ- 
entiation of, 44. 
Inverse curves, 352. 
Inversion, 352. 
Invertors, mechanical, 355. 
Involute, 193 ; 

teeth of wheels, 349. 
Isoclinal chord, 195. 
Isothermal curve, 26. 
Isoptic locus, 330. 

Jacobian, 278. 

Kepler's laws, 375 ; 
problem, 380 ; 



Kepler's Laws — continued — 
Fourier's, series in, 385. 

Lagrange, Laplace and Burman 

theorems of, 312, 436. 
Lagrange's form of remaindr 

Taylor's series, 11, 242. 
Leibnitz's theorem, 140 ; 

symbolical form, 142. 
Lemniscate, 132. 
Lima<?on, 329 ; 

confocal, 374. 
Limiting value of fraction, 2. 
Limits in integration, 91. 
Lintearia, 345. 
Logarithmic coordinates, 51 ; 

differentiation, 57 ; 

spiral, 51. 
Logarithms, common, 50 ; 

definition of, 53 ; 

hyperbolic or natural, 50. 

Maclaurin*s theorem, 225. 
Maximum and minimum, 8, 144,247; 

exceptional cases, 154 ; 

of a function of two independent 
variables, 264 ; 

problems, geometrical solution, 
158. 
Mehler functions, 435, 444. 
Mercator's chart, 369, 447. 
Meunier's theorem, 268. 
Moment of inertia, 126. 
Motion. 

equations of, in a plane, 167 ; 

in a field of force, 174 ; 

of a projectile when unresisted, 

167; 
parabolic, 168 ; 
rectilinear, varying gravity, 378; 
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Motion — cmitmued — 
simple harmonic, 208 ; 
vertical, under gravity, unre- 
sisted, 161 ; 
verticaljin a resistingmedium,! 62. 
'^ple points of a curve, 316. 

vaperian logarithms, 50. 
N'ewton's analytical parallelogram, 
317 ; 

KW of gravitation, 376. 
rmal to curve, 9 ; 324. 
Notation of differential calculus, 
Leibnitz's and Newton's, 16. 

Oblique trajectories, 359. 
Odd functions, 96. 
Orbits, central, 175 ; 

differential equation of, 174. 
Orthogonal trajectories, 205, 359 ; 

systems of curves, 359. 
Orthoptic circle, 209 ; 

locus, 330. 
Osculating circle, 187. 

Pappus, theorems of, 122 ; 
Parabola, 9, 25 ; 

arc of, 118; 

area, 99 ; 

semicubical, 10, 25, 117 ; 

to construct circle of curvature, 
195. 
Parabolic motion, 168. 
Paraboloid, 120. 
Parallel curves, 194 ; 

motions, 355. 
Partial differential equations, 271, 

445. 
Partial fractious, 389. 
Pedal curves, 326. 



Perfect differentials, 291. 

Perihelion, 373. 

Periodic function, 96. 

Planetary motion, elliptical, 377. 

Planimeter, 294. 

Points of curve, conjugate, double 

and multiple, 316. 
Polar coordinates, 37 ; 

curves in, 322 ; 

equation of chord, tangent, 
asymptote, etc., 324; 

reciprocals, 358. 
Polarizing operator, 311. 
Proportional parts, rule for, 12. 

I Quadrature, 88 ; 

circle and ellipse, 104 ; 
i cycloid, 110 ; 

hyperbola and conjugate, 107 ; 
I parabola, 99 ; 
' surfaces, 119, 124; 
' with polar coordinates, 112. 
' approximate, 438. 
! Quadrics, confocal, 307. 
I Quantics, 310. 

I 

I 
Radial angle, 39. 
Radial and transversal velocities, 

40, 172. 
Radius of curvature, 188, 326. 
Radiup of gyration, 126. 
Rational functions, 27 ; 

integration of, 388. 
Ray of light, path of , 157, 362. 
Reciprocal spiral, 42, 175. 
Reciprocants, 178. 
Rectification of curves, 117. 
Refraction of light, 157, 362. 
Relations of circular functions, 32. 
Remainder in Taylor's series, 242. 
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Resistance of the air, experimental 
determination of, 165. 

Resolution of trigonometrical 
functions into factors, 235. 

Reversion of series, 177, 240. 

Roulettes, 331 ; 
area of, 339. 

Schlomilch and Roche's form of 
remainder in Taylor's theorem, 
245. 
Schwartzian derivatives, 182, 185. 
Series, Bernoulli's, 238 ; 
binomial, 224 ; 
circular and hyperbolic, 226 ; 
Euler's, 239 ; 
Fourier's, 381, 385 ; 
Gregorie's, 228 ; 
Maclaurin's, 225 ; 
remainders of, 242 ; 
reversion of, 177, 240 ; 
Taylor's, 223. 
Sign of an area, 290. 
Simple harmonic motion, 208. 
Simpson's rule, 438. 
Sinusoid or sine curve, 34, 205, 275. 
Size of the earth, 200. 
Solid of revolution, volume and 
surface of, 119; 
sphere and spheroid, paraboloid 
and cone, 119. 
Spherical polar coordinates, 300. 
Spiral, of Archimedes, 116 ; 
equiangular or logarithmic, 51, 
116. 
Steiner's theorems — 
analogy between roulette and 

pedal, 332 ; 
connection between areas and 
pedals, 332. 



Subnormal and subtangent to 
curve, 9; 
polar coordinates, 40. 
Substitution, linear or homo- 
graphic, 147, 368, 403. 
Successive differentiation, 135 ; 
circular and hyperbolic func- 
tions, 137 ; 
dynamical applications of, 160 ; 
geometrical illustrations of, 187 ; 
notation, 135 ; 

of rational algebraic functions, 
136. 
Surface of cone, paraboloid, sphere 

and spheroid, 119. 
Synclastic point, 266. 

Tangent and normal to curve, 
9; 
polar coordinates, 324. 
Taylor's theorem, 223 ; 
geometrical illustration of, 246 ; 
remainder in, 242 ; 
Cauchy's form of, 244 ; 
Lagrange's form of, 242 ; 
Schlomilch and Roche's form, 
245; 
symbolic form of, 224 ; 
two independent variables, 262. 
Teeth of wheels, 348. 
Ternary reciprocants, 281. 
Theorems of Holditch, Elliott, 

Leudesdorf and Kempe, 340. 
Toroidal Functions, 431. 
Torsion, 270. 
Tortuous curves, 269. 
Tractrix, 70, 194. 
Transcendental functions, 27. 
Triple point, 316. 
Trochoids, 37, 331. 
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Variable, change of independent, 
180; 
application to differential equa- 
tions, 181 ; 
change of, in space integrals, 

305; 
quantities, definition of, 1. 
Variables, change of systems, 
278; 
dependent and independent, 

2; 
interchange of, 177. 
Vectors and vectorial equations, 
364. 



Velocity expressed by differential 
coefficient, 15. 

radial and transversal, 40, 172. 
Vibrations. 

amplitude, period, and phasd of, 

207 ; 
cycloidal, 206 ; 
harmonic, 208. 

Wallis's theorems, 422. 
Weddle's rule, 439. 
Wheel, teeth, 348. 

I Zonal harmonics, 276, 431. 
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